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Introduction 


Saree Makdisi and Felicity Nussbaum 


I 


Alf layla wa layla changed the world on a scale unrivalled by any other literary 
text. Over a period of some three hundred years following its translation into 
French, a chain of editions, compilations, translations, variations, and deriv- 
ations circled the globe. The vertiginously unstable text emerged from the 
Arab heartland of today’s Syria and Iraq, and helped to inspire literary and 
ultimately cultural revolutions among the rising European powers. Via the 
networks of global imperial power, it was sent back out into what would 
become the Third World, where it would interact with the burgeoning 
literary cultures of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, eventually to return— 
altered beyond recognition—to the Arab world, where it today continues 
to inspire a new generation of Arab writers, from Morocco and Algeria to 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Saudi Arabia. 

Although it is difficult to point to a single original source or ‘master’ text 
of the Nights from which all other texts might definitively be distinguished as 
‘forgeries’ or ‘derivations’, the late Iraqi scholar Muhsin Mahdi mustered 
considerable textual evidence to argue that the oldest extant Arabic text of 
the Nights is the three-volume Syrian manuscript—now held in the Bib- 
liotheque nationale in Paris—that would be used by Antoine Galland as 


the basis of his early eighteenth-century French translation; it dates from the 
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fourteenth century.’ However, many of the source texts for the Nights had 
been circulating for centuries in both oral and printed form alongside other 
oral tales and other written narratives such as Kalila wa dimna, throughout the 
Arab world and beyond (many are derived not only from Arabic sources but 
also Persian and Indian ones). Some of the best-known tales, including the 
stories of Sindibad and Alla’eddine (Aladdin), were shown by Mahdi and 
others to be additions to what is often regarded as the ‘original’ text. 
Interestingly, the text—or really, the loose cluster of texts—that would 
permanently transform the course of European cultural development from 
the eighteenth century on did not exert the same influence on the Arabic 
literary culture from which it had originally emerged. The earliest versions 
of the tales had hardly been regarded by Arabs themselves as particularly 
prominent features of a rich cultural landscape in which, until the late 
nineteenth century at least, poetry was considered the pre-eminent literary 
form. Many of the constituent tales of the Nights were simply part of the Arab 
world’s vast oral tradition of folk tales, which live on, for example, in the 
tales told to this day of the wise fool Guha, a character who emerged 
centuries ago and whose stories circulate not only among Arabs but 
throughout the Mediterranean world influenced by Arabic culture (recur- 
ring in Sicily’s Gufa, Turkey's Ceha, and so on). By the eighteenth century, 
the stories that would be transcribed into various editions of the Nights had 
long been considered part of the common or folk tradition, rather than a 
distinguishing feature of a more refined Arabic literary culture. The Nights 
itself is still often seen that way today in much of the Arab world—as a 
collection of stories to be told and cherished, but not really serious literature 
on a par with the work of, say, Ibn Qutaybah or Abu Nuwas. Indeed, as the 
essay by Maher Jarrar in this volume demonstrates, the most marked 
influence of the Nights on the development of Arabic literature was, oddly 
enough, directly facilitated by the late nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
impact of Western cultural and literary forms (especially the novel) on the 
Arab world. The irony, of course, is that the development of those Western 
literary forms had, in turn, been hugely influenced by an Arabic text that 
classical Arabic literary culture had never held in especially high esteem. 
The publication of Antoine Galland’s French edition of Les Mille et une nuits 


in the early eighteenth century seemed to stabilize what continues to be a 


' Muhsin Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, 3 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984—94). 
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notoriously unstable text; to normalize it into a single and at least moment- 
arily definitive edition. As the first European translator of the Nights, Galland 
(1645-1715) learned Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Greek to cope with what 
was really a kind of linguistic palimpsest. By 1800, there were eighty English 
editions. In addition to Arabic, French, and English versions, the Nights was 
published during the eighteenth century and after in Bengali, Dutch, Danish, 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish, 
Urdu, and Yiddish. Among the most notable later editions are those pub- 
lished by Edward Lane (in 1839—41), John Payne (in 1882—4), and Richard 
Burton (in 1885-6), who also translated the Kama Sutra, The Perfumed Garden, and 
other ‘classics’ of the Orientalist canon. The tales also continue to be abridged 
and reimagined in children’s books. Recently The Arabian Nights has experi- 
enced something of a revival of critical attention, sparked initially by Robert 
Mack’s 1995 Oxford edition of the so-called Grub Street version, and closely 
followed by A. S. Byatt’s 2001 edition of Richard Burton’s 1885 translation. 

What is remarkable is not so much the fact that the global transmission of 
the text that we refer to as The Arabian Nights was an uneven and discontinu- 
ous process, involving various editions, translations, amendments, and so 
forth—many of doubtful provenance—but rather the fact that the process 
itself unfolded according to the shifts in relations between Europeans and 
Arabs. The Nights may usefully be thought of as a palimpsest, in other words, 
not only because of its indeterminate origins and background, but because 
over the decades and indeed centuries it has been written, rewritten, and 
overwritten as the tides of imperial power—and the extent of Europe’s 
obsession with Eastern alterity—ebbed and flowed. Thus the gap between 
Galland’s edition in the early eighteenth century and, say, Burton’s edition 
in the late nineteenth—and between both of those texts and the various 
editions circulating to this day in Arabic itself—offers a kind of measure of 
the shifting nature of the political and cultural relationships between Europe 
and the Arab world. If we are to think of the Nights as a sort of amalgamation 
of all these different editions, which in effect is what ‘it’ is, we can begin to 
appreciate the ways in which the text functions as a kind of subtext for much 
larger, even global, relationships. 

Galland’s text was, of course, hardly the first European borrowing from 
the literary and cultural heritage of the Arabs. Europeans had been alter- 
nately interested in, fearful of, and obsessed with the Arab and Muslim world 


since at least the Arab conquest of Spain and Sicily in the eighth and ninth 
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centuries. The Crusades brought Europeans into contact with what many of 
them ultimately came to think of as the vastly superior civilization of the 
Arab-Muslim world (at a time when Arab chroniclers such as Ussama ibn 
Mungidh were recording their first observations of the uncouth people to 
whom they referred disdainfully as the franj). Later still, the European 
Renaissance would be initiated in part by the wave of Arabic translations of 
the Greek classics, as well as various Arabic historical, cultural, and scientific 
additions to the Greek corpus (in medicine, philosophy, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and literature) that began to appear in Europe following the 
Crusades. But Europe in the early eighteenth century, having assimilated, 
digested, and all but forgotten that earlier moment of contact with (and 
inspiration by) Arab and Asiatic culture, seemed primed for something 
entirely new, and that is exactly what Galland’s text offered: a new world 
for cultural and aesthetic contemplation. 

Orientalism provided the discourse through which that sense of novelty 
and difference could be expressed, and A Thousand and One Nights would play a 
central role in its development throughout the eighteenth century and on 
into the nineteenth. The European powers, notably Portugal, Holland, 
England, and France, had already initiated their imperial projects in West, 
South, and South-East Asia, and the pressures and exigencies of imperial 
power had prompted them to articulate the ways in which they differed 
from the Asiatic objects of their rule. It was hardly the only text to do so, of 
course, but the Nights offered a particularly powerful vision of an Asiatic 
culture seemingly saturated with references to sensuality, extravagance, 
indulgence, violence, supernaturalism, and eroticism: the very things that 
the rising European powers were—for all their own obsessive interest in 
them—keen to disavow as elements in their own cultures as they sought to 
find ways to justify their conquest and rule over other peoples, particularly 
in Asia. The Nights also added a supernatural dimension to the Enlighten- 
ment; the tales offered an avenue into modernity through its magical 
Opposite, an alternative to European identity, and an antidote to neoclassi- 
cism. The opening lines of the frame tale in the Nights announce that they 
will recount ‘the chronicles of the Susanians, the ancient kings of Persia, who 
extended their empire into the Indies, over all the islands therunto [sic] 


belonging, a great way beyond the Ganges and as far as China’? Through 


? Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, ed. Robert L. Mack (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 1. 
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its captivating tales The Arabian Nights illustrated sovereignty achieved 
through violence, but also through serendipity and enchantment, to mutate 
into a handbook for shaping European empire in the East. In England and 
France, the Nights were interpreted as a description of Persia’s imperial glory 
and thus stimulated comparisons between nascent European empires and 
more ancient Asiatic ones. In the introduction to his nineteenth-century 
adaptation, Richard Burton made the connections explicit: ‘England is ever 
forgetting that she is at present the greatest Mohammedan empire in the 
world.” 

In this sense, the Nights provided one of the inspirations for the tortured 
exploration of the relationships between imperial selves and others that 
would receive its fullest elaboration in Romanticism. The Romantic 
poets found the Nights to be a particularly fertile counterpoint to what 
they felt to be the more stolid legacy of the Enlightenment. Not only did 
Romanticism develop out of the eighteenth-century interest in Orientalism, 
of which the Nights long provided the centrepiece, but Romanticism as we 
know it would not have developed without Orientalism (a point first 
articulated by Raymond Schwab in The Oriental Renaissance).' Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron—to name only the most obvious 
examples—were all weaned on the Nights, and they all developed their 
poetry in the context of Britain’s burgeoning interest in Orientalism. 

What made Orientalism such a powerful and culturally as well as polit- 
ically persuasive discourse through the late eighteenth century and into the 
nineteenth was precisely its ability to mobilize a sense of sharp differentiation 
between West and East, and also to articulate a sense of what made Europe 
‘Western’ and the Orient ‘Oriental’ in the first place. Orientalism’s earlier 
eighteenth-century formulations are geographically, religiously, and histor- 
ically diffuse as applied respectively to China, Persia, the Ottoman empire, 
North Africa, and India. (China, for example, was seen as a trade partner but 
not a potential colonial domain; the Ottoman was still very much an empire, 
even if in decline; and India was the site of colonial wars between England 


and France.) Attitudes and descriptions of the Orient—particularly North 


> The Arabian Nights: Tales from ‘A Thousand and One Nights’, trans. with a preface and notes by 
Richard Francis Burton, introduction by A. S. Byatt (New York: Modern Library, 2001), p. xxxvi. 
* See Raymond Schwab, The Oriental Renaissance: Europe’s Rediscovery of India and the East, 1680—1880, 
trans. Gene Patterson-Black and Victor Reinking (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). 
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Africa and the Ottoman empire—were disjointed and various until at least 
the 1750s when increasing European power corresponded with increasingly 
aggressive attitudes towards subject peoples. As a number of critics have 
shown, ‘Orientalism is already...a divided and flexible construct...not a 
monolith of otherness’. Most relevant for our purposes here, Lisa Lowe 
and Sara Suleri are among those who have reminded us that there are 
‘Easts’ rather than an ‘East’; and Srinivas Aramavudan has offered the 
useful neologism ‘Levantinization’ to ‘name the multiple uses—some 
utopian, others repressive—that orientalisms were put to in the eighteenth 
century’.° 

For all the variety, however, what mattered to the development of 
Orientalism was not, for example, whether there was one Orient or many, 
or even whether the otherness of Oriental was celebrated and valorized (as in 
the line of thought running from Galland to Sir William Jones) or scornfully 
condemned (most famously by Thomas Macaulay in his 1835 Minute on Indian 
Education, in which he would flatly declare that ‘a single shelf of a good 
European library is worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia’). 
What mattered, rather, was the sense of otherness itself, and the creation and 
maintenance of a sense of radical difference between West and East(s): a 
project that was initiated in its modern form in the eighteenth century and 
that continues to this very day in the resurgent Orientalism that has had 
such influence on United States foreign and military policy after the events 
of 11 September 2001 (it is remarkable, for example, that many of the 
American troops and officers now serving in Iraq were indoctrinated with 


texts, notably the Israeli Orientalist Rafael Patai’s The Arab Mind, representing 


5 Laura Chrisman, ‘The Imperial Unconscious? Representations of Imperial Discourse’, 
Critical Quarterly 32.3 (Autumn 1990): 50. 

€ See Lisa Lowe, Immigrant Acts: On Asian American Cultural Politics (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 1996); Sara Suleri, The Rhetoric of English India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992); 
and Srinivas Aramavudan, Tropicopolitans: Colonialism and Agency, 1688—1804 (Durham, NC, and 
London: Duke University Press, 1999). For a fuller discussion, see Felicity Nussbaum, ‘Between 
Oriental and “Black So Called”, 1688-1788’, in Daniel Carey and Lynn Festa, eds., The Postcolonial 
Enlightenment: Eighteenth-Century Colonialisms and Postcolonial Theories (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
forthcoming); and ‘Slavery, Blackness, and Islam: The Arabian Nights in the Eighteenth Century’, 
in Brycchan Carey and Peter Kitson, eds., Slavery and the Cultures of Abolition: Essays Marking the 
Bicentennial of the British Abolition Act of 1807 (Woodbridge: Boydell & Brewer, 2007), 150-72. 

7 Thomas Macaulay, ‘Minute on Indian Education’, in Mia Carter and Barbara Harlow, eds., 
Archives of Empire, 2 vols. (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2003), i. 230. 
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Arabs in ways that reiterate the classic Orientalisms of the nineteenth 
century, albeit in a cruder form). 

After all, the point is not whether there was one East or many; the point is 
that neither the West nor the East, neither Occident nor Orient, exists as 
such, in a way that can override distinctions among nations, languages, 
cultures, religions, sects, classes, and genders across extremely heterogeneous 
geographical zones. One has only to think of the extent to which the sense of 
what—or who—is considered appropriately ‘Western’ has changed so dra- 
matically over the decades since 1700 to realize the degree to which Western- 
ness itself is a radically unstable notion. Much of Britain, and whole swathes 
of the British population, were not considered ‘Western’ until relatively 
recently, if one intends by that term a certain sense of what is considered 
not merely ‘development’ but also cultural and political stability; libidinal 
and aesthetic repression; disavowal of customary patterns of inheritance, 
labour, and privilege; religious and other forms of enthusiasm, and so on— 
which is, at any rate, how Byron playfully expresses the difference between 
West and East (or North and South) in Don Juan: the one frigid and rational, 
the other delightfully warm and unrepressed (‘What men call gallantry, and 
gods adultery, | Is much more common where the climate’s sultry’, I. 63-4). 

In a sense, ifin the early 1800s Byron would be driven to leave England and 
what he calls the ‘moral’ north, ‘Where all is virtue, and the winter season | 
Sends sin, without a rag on, shivering forth’ (I. 63-4) to find climes more 
suitable to his temperament, much of the cultural history of Britain in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can be thought of in terms of the 
project of making Britain ‘Western’, which it certainly was not—at least, 
not in the sense in which that term is used today—before the process 


of enlightened political and cultural reform that would begin to unfold 


8 See Rafael Patai, The Arab Mind (New York: Heatherleigh Press, 2002). Patai’s text, originally 
published in the 1970s, was, for example, central to the Middle East curriculum taught in the 
build-up to the US invasion of Iraq at the US Army’s Kennedy Special Warfare Center in Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina (where Green Beret officers receive their training). It also provided the 
basis for other Army documents, including, for example, the Culture Guide to Iraq distributed to 
the troops in the Army’s Ist Infantry Division in anticipation of the invasion of Iraq in 2003. The 
guide claims, for example, that ‘Arabs, much more so than Westerners, express emotion in a 
forceful, animated and exaggerated fashion’, that ‘when an Arab is confronted by criticism, you 
can expect him to react by interpreting the facts to suit himself or flatly denying the facts’, and 
that ‘Arabs usually believe that many, if not all, things in life are controlled by the will of God 


(fate) rather than by human beings’, all of which are derived from Patai. 
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following the Revolution Settlement of 1689 and would not be resolved until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Indeed, whole regions of Britain were 
not considered ‘Western’ in this sense until relatively recently: for example, 
both Byron and James Mill compared the native population of the Scottish 
Highlands to various Asiatic populations from India to Albania (then part of 
the Ottoman empire and hence, culturally speaking, not part of Europe).’ The 
same point was often made with reference to the Irish: a point that Thomas 
Moore would ironically exploit to develop in the frankly Orientalist Lalla Rookh 
(1817), a commentary on Irish politics. Similarly, much of southern Europe 
and other circum-Mediterranean territories were not considered culturally 
part of ‘the West’ until even more recently. Throughout the eighteenth 
century Greece itself figured as both an Eastern land and as the venerated 
source of Western thought. Indeed, the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
tensions between northern and southern Italy, and in particular the northern 
Italian disdain for the supposed cultural backwardness of southern Italians, has 
as much to do with the paradigms of Orientalism (from which it is derived) as 
do the contemporary debates over where the eastern limit of the expanded 
European Union really lies, or ought to lie. 

The point here is that although Lord Cromer could, by the early twen- 
tieth century, take for granted that East and West are, on every point, ‘the 
poles asunder’,”” that sense of difference had to be produced—the West as 
West and the East as East had to be manufactured, and the difference has been 
revised, updated, and modified ever since. It has come to be widely recog- 
nized that Orientalism’s ultimate interest lies not so much in depicting 
the Eastern ‘other’, but rather in identifying the essential features of the 
Western ‘self which emerged as framed in opposition to that otherness, 
which explains the prominence of Orientalism in parts of Europe (such as 
Germany) that lacked imperial projects on a scale to rival those of Britain or 
France. This also explains what would otherwise be the surprising—if not 
altogether inexplicable—presence of subtle Orientalist subtexts in forms of 
writing that on the face of it ought to have nothing at all to do with the East 
(for example, Wordsworth’s Preface and Supplementary Essay to Lyrical Ballads, in 


° See Saree Makdisi, Romantic Imperialism: Universal Empire and the Culture of Modernity (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 114, 130-1. 
10 Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt, 2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1908), ii. 144. 
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which a strident Orientalist discourse subtends the author’s discussion of 
English Nature poetry)." 

The thesis that Orientalism, as it developed in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries—a history in which the Nights was arguably the single most 
significant textual component—provided the discourse that would enable 
that sense of difference to be produced received its most powerful and 
influential treatment in Edward Said’s magisterial 1978 book Orientalism. 
Although Said’s thesis (aspects of which we have been rehearsing over the 
previous few pages) has been variously modified, elaborated, built upon, and 
extended since the book’s first publication, it remains essentially coherent 
and continues to provide the dominant theoretical explanation of the 
relationship between West and East to this day. Because it has been so 
influential, Orientalism has shaped much of the recent and contemporary 
scholarship on the Nights, so it is worth dwelling on a little here. Its claims 
have seeped so far into the theoretical and epistemological ground of 
contemporary scholarship that Said’s work seems to be either rejected out 
of hand, or quite simply taken for granted, assumed without all the impli- 
cations of that assumption necessarily being thought through all the way. 

Said’s major point in Orientalism is that the way in which we conceive of our 
object of knowledge—and of ourselves—structures the way we interact with 
it, and that such a conception both stems from and in turn shapes broader 
cultural, historical, and political exigencies. In other words, not only does 
epistemology carry an immediately political charge, but politics and policies 
are themselves epistemological projects. 

A genuinely objective approach to any object of knowledge would require 
a detachment from all these exigencies, a kind of lifting away or declaration of 
independence from the world, which, according to Said, is impossible because 
authors, readers, and texts are always in and of the world (and hence worldly, to 
use his term).” We always approach other places, peoples, and texts from our 


own worldly location, and how we understand ourselves and our location in 


1 These points are developed more fully in Saree Makdisi, ‘British Literary Imperialism’, in 
James Chandler, ed., The New Cambridge History of English Literature: The Romantic Period (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008); and ‘Literature, National Identity and Empire’, in Jon Mee and 
Tom Keymer, eds., The Cambridge Companion to English Literature, 1740—1830 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004). 

12 See Edward Said, The World, the Text and the Critic (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1983). 
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the world is also defined by how we approach these others: again, the 
relationship between epistemology and politics (and hence identity) is, for 
Said, reciprocal. The issue with Orientalism, then, concerns not the way it 
reflects a particular image, text, or person in general, but rather the extent to 
which it is perceived specifically as Oriental, for, according to Said, its Orien- 
talization shapes how it is seen. In other words, the problem with Orientalism 
concerns its representing them as Oriental, or as essentially belonging in one 
way or another to—or as representative of—an inferior Orient which is taken 
to be constant, timeless, defined by various recurring traits (femininity, 
idleness, capriciousness, inefficiency, disorganization, dishonesty, and so 
on), against which a West with the opposite tendencies (manliness, hard 
work, straightforwardness, efficiency, organization, honesty, and so forth) 
can be defined. That set of oppositions, Said argued, has been in play from the 
late eighteenth century to the present day, as has the close relationship 
between Orientalist discourses and projections of imperial power. 

In the three decades following the reception of Orientalism, the powerful 
effect of Said’s groundbreaking argument has been regularly signalled by the 
sheer range of ongoing critique it has inspired. The questioning of Said’s 
thesis has included charges, for example, of sweeping ahistoricism, failure to 
distinguish sufficiently among various countries and traditions in the East, a 
focus on Islam to the exclusion of other Eastern religions, an emphasis on 
France and England with little reference to other European nations, and a 
reluctance to consider counter-hegemonic Western texts that would eschew 
the imperialist impulse. Among the most hostile challenges to Said’s work 
has been Robert Irwin’s recent Dangerous Knowledge: Orientalism and its Discontents.” 
In particular, Irwin contests the idea that Orientalist studies has consistently 
been allied with the will to power. Attempting to redeem the feld, Irwin 
believes that Orientalist studies has been peopled with conscientious scholars 
diligently pursuing linguistic, historical, and cultural studies through the 
centuries, and that these scholars are much less frequently working in the 
interests of hegemonic domination than Said had argued. In his exhaustive 
examination, Irwin argues that Orientalists, themselves often opponents of 


empire, dispelled rather than perpetuated myths about Islam and the Fast. 


B Robert Irwin, Dangerous Knowledge: Orientalism and its Discontents (New York: The Overlook Press, 
2006), reprinted as For Lust of Knowing: The Orientalists and their Enemies (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
2007). 
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Although he has often been accused of generating a totalizing and 
monolithic case against Orientalism, Said never regarded his argument as 
denying the existence of exceptions to the rule; on the contrary, not only 
were those exceptions—such as Jean Genet, for example—always of great 
interest to him, but the whole premise of Orientalism as a political project 
was that resistance to the rule is always present and always necessary." The 
presence of exceptions does not negate the rule, nor does resistance always 
win out. If anything, in fact, the extraordinary persistence of recognizably 
Orientalist forms of knowledge and political arguments to this day (in 
journalism, in political analysis, in actual policy-making) suggests the ten- 
acious nature of Orientalism as an institution. The more general point 
underlying Said’s argument, in any case, is that for an observing subject to 
assume that external pressures and exigencies regarding reigning conceptions 
of both East and West do not apply to him or her is, for Said, to pretend that 
such a subject can detach herself from the world and operate in a realm of 
pure imagination, innocent of worldliness. ‘Every accumulation of know- 
ledge, and especially such as is obtained by social communication with people 
over whom we exercise a dominion founded on the right of conquest’, 
Warren Hastings argued over two centuries ago in his introductory letter 
to the first English translation of the Bhagavad Geeta—whose publication was 
facilitated by the East India Company—‘is useful to the state.” Individual 
acts of literary and cultural exchange do not necessarily lead directly to 
imperial investments, but, collectively, they cannot be easily separated from 
them. The point of Said’s project is not that all subjective knowledge is 
necessarily flawed, but that we should seek to be aware of our own situated 
worldliness, our implication in the flows of power circulating around and 
through us in specific historical moments, and the ways in which those flows 
help shape our approaches to other peoples and cultures, including, for 
instance, the fact that ‘we’ are studying (let alone ruling) ‘them’ and 
collecting ‘their’ cultural artefacts, rather than the other way around. 

Our primary task here is not a defence of Said’s book (the imperfections of 


which we recognize) but, instead, an investigation into the complicated 


1 See e.g. Genet’s memoir on his relationship to the Black Panthers and the Palestinians, Un 
captif amoureux (Paris: Gallimard, 1986; trans. Barbara Bray as Prisoner of Love (New York: NYRB 
Classics, 2003). 

'S Warren Hastings, ‘Introductory Letter’, in The Bhagavad-Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon, 
trans. Charles Wilkins (London, 1785). 
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circulation of the texts that came to be known as The Arabian Nights, and of the 
way that its extraordinary history shows that the European and Arabic 
worlds are not easily separable, but overlap and intersect culturally and 
intellectually. Yet, as many of our contributors testify, any discussion of the 
East, and especially the literature of the East, still begins with Orientalism’s 
influential claims, whether to refute them or to elaborate upon them. 

For the most part, in fact, the European reaction to the Nights, as well as to 
the ever greater discoveries pouring into Europe from the East in what 
Raymond Schwab refers to as the Oriental Renaissance of the late eighteenth 
century, was overwhelmingly positive; but that hardly served to impede the 
great European colonial projects of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The genuinely open-minded obsession with the East, fuelled by Galland’s 
text, with its thirst for cultural difference, on the one hand inspired a wave of 
European derivations from and imitations of the Nights, while, on the other 
hand, also helped, especially in its later nineteenth-century redactions, to 
provide ideological fodder for imperial conquest. 

European writers embraced the new world opened up to them by the Nights 
with unreserved enthusiasm. Indeed, English and French literature from the 
early to mid-eighteenth century onwards would not have taken the shape it 
did had it not been for the Nights. Even a partial list of English writers whose 
work was inspired in one way or another by the Nights (as well as various 
imitations, elaborations, continuations, and so on, genuine, fake or otherwise) 
includes a staggering array of the period’s authors. Horace Walpole preferred 
reading The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments to Virgil: ‘Read Sindbad the sailors 
voyages, and you will be sick of Aeneas’s,’ he opined in June 1789.'° Joseph 
Addison and Sir Richard Steele, Eliza Haywood, and Samuel Johnson found 
much to admire and imitate in the exotic tales, while James Beattie and Henry 
Fielding, among others, criticized them as implausible. Similarly, the objec- 
tions of Bishop Atterbury, Lord Kames, and Henry James Pye focused on the 
book’s wild extravagances, disproportion, and amorality as the very antithesis 
of neoclassical tenets.” Other readers included Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 


Frances Sheridan, John Hawkesworth, Clara Reeve, Maria Edgeworth, William 


16 Horace Walpole, Correspondence of Horace Walpole, ed. W. S. Lewis, 48 vols. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944), ix. 20-1. 

7 Muhsin Jassim Ali, ‘The Arabian Nights in Eighteenth-Century English Criticism’, Muslim 
World 67 (1977): 12-32. 
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Beckford, Samuel Coleridge, Robert Southey, Walter Savage Landor, Richard 
Johnson, Mary Hays, Elizabeth Hamilton, William Wordsworth, Charlotte 
Dacre, Lord Byron, Percy Shelley, Thomas Moore, Walter Scott, Alexander 
Kinglake, Robert Louis Stevenson, Benjamin Disraeli, Alfred Tennyson, 
Richard Burton, Oscar Wilde, and E. M. Forster. In Europe and America, 
Galland’s text and its derivatives also inspired innovations in both the visual 
arts (Arthur Boyd Houghton, William Holman Hunt, Gustave Doré, Eugéne 
Delacroix, Louis Rhead, Henry Justice Ford) and music (from Mozart to, most 
famously, Rimsky-Korsakov). More recently, the Nights has become one of the 
world’s great travelling texts, inspiring writers from Jorge Luis Borges and 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez to Salman Rushdie. 

What is especially intriguing, perhaps, is the way in which Alf layla wa layla 
returned to the Arab world following its adoption and transformation by 
European and Latin American writers. With the emergence of the Arabic 
novel, and particularly its radical metamorphosis in the 1960s, many of the 
narrative techniques and themes which European and Latin American 
writers had derived from the Nights served as inspiration for a new generation 
of Arab novelists, who also, of course, drew on their own familiarity with the 
Arab world’s oral traditions, including the Nights themselves. The Palestinian 
novelist Emile Habibi’s Secret Life of Said the Ill-Fated Pessoptimist, for example, 
draws on both the heritage of Latin American magical realism—partly 
inspired by Scheherazade’s tales—and Arab folk traditions, including the 
Nights, to attempt to recount the tragic absurdity of the Palestinian experi- 
ence since 1948. The Lebanese novelists Elias Khoury and Rashid Daif have 
also drawn on the Nights, as has the Algerian novelist Rashid Boudjedra, and 
the Saudi novelist Abdelrahman Munif, and others besides—all evidence of 
the ways in which Alf layla wa layla, having circumnavigated the world, has 


come full circle in its return to the Arabs. 


I 


The collection of tales told by Scheherazade to prevent her murder presents a 
compelling way of imagining the Muslim East that has intrigued European 
readers for generations. The Nights represent a wide range of tales deriving 


from Baghdad in the mid-eighth century, Persia in the ninth century, and 
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Cairo in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. The tales defy simple description 
or generic classification since they are not only or exactly translations but also 
sometimes inventions. Endlessly repeated, modified, and rewoven, they derive 
from various sources, including almost certainly oral transmission. Galland 
added to his translation the so-called ‘orphan stories’, including ‘Aladdin’ and 
‘Ali Baba’, which had no known Turkish, Persian, or Arabic originals and were 
at least in part creations of his own mind or loose interpretations of oral tales 
that had been conveyed to him. In the concluding frame story also almost 
certainly added by Galland, the misogynist and bloodthirsty Schahriar is 
reformed by the power of Scheherazade’s tales into believing that he had 
erred in killing his former wives, and he marries Scheherazade who appar- 
ently is not worried about the sultan’s relapsing into his former state of mind. 

A professor of Arabic who also learned Persian, Turkish, and Greek to cope 
with the linguistic palimpsest, Galland was employed by the French East 
India Company, and travelled the Mediterranean, living in Constantinople 
for a time." Though his work was largely based on the fourteenth-century 
Syrian manuscript, his version strayed from translation into paraphrase and 
even invention as he rendered a spare original into a polished, lyrical, and 
refined narrative that appealed to a French aristocratic readership. Mahdi 
writes that Galland ‘felt free to abridge, omit, and change with impunity; 
remove repetitions at will; amplify the text or add explanations where he felt 
readers could benefit; and link the elements of a story and make it look more 
logical in the way it moved from one episode to another’.”” There is no 
systematic or authoritative Arabic edition in English translation until the 
nineteenth century (1811), and thus the European versions precede the 
Arabic versions. Commentators have shown that comparison to the original 
Arabic suggests that Galland was in many instances ‘creating an Arabic story 
himself out of a slender outline’.” 

If Galland, the French translator, was writing for an elite readership, the 
Grub Street authors in England aimed at a more bourgeois public.”! One sign 


of the remarkable popularity of The Arabian Nights was the thrice-weekly 


'S Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, 12—17. 

° Ibid. 34. 

N Knipp, ‘The Arabian Nights in England: Galland’s Translation and its Successors’, Journal of 
Arabic Literature 5 (1974): 44—54. 

2! See R. Hawari, ‘Antoine Galland’s Translation of the Arabian Nights’, Revue de litérature comparée 
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serialization in 445 instalments over a three-year period in the London News 
(1723-6), and its subsequent publication in the Grub Street press.” The 
collection of tales was widely serialized, adapted and abridged. Pocketbooks 
were marketed to Ireland, Scotland, and England, and expurgated children’s 
books proliferated to the extent that in 1783 James Beattie remarked that 
most English young people knew the Nights intimately.” By 1800 there were 
eighty English versions including ‘translations, pseudotranslations, and imi- 
tations’? More than twenty different English editions appeared before the 
turn of the eighteenth century, and more than forty during the nineteenth; 
and it was translated into languages from Bengali to Yiddish. 

Individual tales such as Sinbad or Ali Baba appeared as extracts in periodicals 
and other magazines. The influence of The Arabian Nights was also felt in fictions 
such as Jonathan Swifts Gulliver's Travels as well as in putatively non-fictional 
writings like the Turkish Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who owned a 
ten-volume set of the Nights. Clara Reeve in the late eighteenth century testifies 
to the enormous popularity of the Arabian Night’s Entertainment in England, to 
‘the great demand for this book’ which ‘raised a swarm of imitations’.” The 
three orphan tales are, perhaps not coincidentally, those that were most 
frequently reprinted. For example, Aladdin; or the wonderful Lamp is a rags-to-riches 
story curiously set in Muslim China, perhaps meant to be the Zinjiang 
province north of Tibet, but more likely simply a place representative of a 
vaguely imagined eighteenth-century geography. Aladdin, the son of Chinese 
tailor Mustapha, rises with the help of the magical lamp’s slave genie to acquire 
everything that would have propelled the fantasies of an eighteenth-century 
tradesman, merchant, or nabob, to imperial aspirations—unthinkable riches, a 
princess’s hand, and the rule of the kingdom. When later translators retold the 
tale in the nineteenth century, the captive genie of the lamp was transformed 
from an Orientalized figure, at first pictured as stereotypically Chinese or Arab, 


: ee P ; 2 
into a racialized caricature of an African slave.” 


Robert L. Mayo, The English Novel in the Magazines, 1740—1815 (Evanston, Il.: Northwestern 
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4 Husain Haddawy, trans., The Arabian Nights, based on the Fourteenth-Century Syrian Manuscript edited 
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Paradoxically, the Arabian Nights became a touchstone for purportedly 
genuine knowledge about the Islamic East. Reeve remarked on their ‘Au- 
thenticity’; and Henry Weber in his 1812 edition read the tales as an ‘authen- 
tic portrait of oriental nations’ which afforded ‘a perfect insight into the 
private habits, the domestic comforts and deprivations of the orientals’.”’ 
Weber, drawing on the often-remarked parallel to the classics as a source for 
comparative religions, suggested that a schoolboy could learn to be a Muslim 
from the Nights just as he learned Greek and Roman mythology. Perhaps as a 
result of the Nights’ popularity, and as a rebuttal to its Islamic core, the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (SPCK) translated the 
New Testament, the Psalter, and Catechetical Instructions into Arabic in 1726, and 
the Orientalist scholar George Sale translated the Qur’an into English. In 
short, the Tales offered a fictionalized and fantastic exoticism—a pseudo- 
Arabia and a pseudo-Islam as filtered through European languages and 
translations. 

The essays included here consider adaptations, redactions, and counter- 
narratives to The Arabian Nights with a concentration on the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries but moving through to the present. They trace 
the relationship of modernity to the Oriental and pseudo-Oriental; they 
illuminate the functions of magic, the fantastic, and the supernatural; they 
address questions of genre (from symphonic suite to pantomime, Oriental 
tale, domestic fiction, and realist novel) to trace the interpenetration of 
histories, texts, and cultures; and they revise theories of Orientalism, colo- 
nialism, and empire. As the various chapters in the volume demonstrate, The 
Arabian Nights is a syncretic set of texts; it represents a layered accretion of 
origins, genres, languages, religions, and cultures. 

Many of the tales in The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments also weave past and 
present together in a kind of temporal contact zone. They combine a 
nostalgic pleasure inspired by an enchanted past with an updated modern 
amorality, energized by mercantilist zeal, industrialization, and imperial 


ambitions. The East is not, of course, a stagnant romantic place fixed in 


27 Thid. ii. 58. Clara Reeve writes, ‘I have spoken largely of the Arabian Nights Entertainment as a 
work of Originality and Authenticity, and let me add of amusement. The great demand for this 
book, raised a swarm of imitations, most of which are of the French manufactory, as the Persian 
Tales—Turkish Tales—Tartarian Tales—Chinese Tales—Peruvian Tales—Mogul Tales, €c., Tales of the 
East: Comprising the most Popular Romances of Oriental Origin, ed. Henry Weber, 3 vols, (Edinburgh: James 
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time that the West can simply adopt and map onto its notions of the exotic. 
Not only are the Easts multiple, but as the ‘Orient’ travels through world 
markets, it reflects its own commodification and participates in its own 
exoticization to itself and others. ‘The Orient, in modernity, writes Amit 
Chaudhuri, ‘is not only a European invention but also an Oriental one.’ That 
invention ‘has arguably created and occupied an intellectual, cultural and 
political space far larger and more important than its European counter- 
part’. The characteristics of the Arabic manuscript that seemed most exotic 
to Galland and other translators of the Nights into European languages are 
transformed into something unfamiliar, foreign, and fanciful when they 
cycle back, in an altered and often commercialized form, to what is assumed 
to have been their point of origin. In this way Western readers’ proprietary 
relationship to the original is disrupted, and Orientalism takes on a different 
cast in the eighteenth century and after. 

For example, when Uday and Qusay Hussein’s palace was laid open to 
public view after the invasion of Iraq by American and allied troops, it 
demonstrated the difficulty of separating the retellings of The Arabian Nights 
from the text’s original functions in culture. Hussein’s sons apparently 
decorated their palace with exoticized images of The Arabian Nights that 
seemed to caricature the original Persian, Turkish, and Arabic versions; 
these images have perhaps the closest affinity to Walt Disney’s cinematic 
animations of the tales. Saddam Hussein’s sons, the modern-day equivalents 
of the sultan brothers of the frame tale, Schahriar and Schahzenan, illus- 
trated the Nights in a Hollywood-inspired mural that offered a grotesque 
representation of tales that seemed more vulgar than its popular origin. 
Thus, versions that are historically and culturally disparate collided in the 
contemporary moment to merge on the walls of a Baghdad palace and to be 
gaped at by incredulous US soldiers. Determining what is native and what is 
imported, what is authentic and what is invented in these wall paintings is 
nearly impossible. These kinds of temporal interrelations—as well as lin- 
guistic, religious, and political ones—make themselves available for innova- 


tive interpretations in the chapters that make up this volume. 


23 Amit Chaudhuri, ‘The East as a Career’, New Left Review 40 (July/Aug. 2006): 111-26; 117. He 
adds, ‘Defamiliarization not only renovates our perception of familiar territory; it dislocates and 
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nationality, on what is authentic and what foreign, what is exotic and what native, not only 
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The Arabian Nights has been translated, revised, and adapted until it has 
become integrated within the many cultures that have absorbed it. Estab- 
lishing a border between Arabic and European language sources, between 
East and West, sets up too sharp a division because it suggests stable and 
readily identifiable entities rather than blendings that expose the impossibil- 
ity of knowing where one thing leaves off and the other begins. Establishing 
these kinds of oppositions also obscures the uneven and fluctuating power 
relations between the contact zones. Madeline Dobie’s chapter helpfully 
characterizes the fuzziness of the boundaries between Arab Muslim and 
Christian Romance languages in the Nights. Examining Antoine Galland’s 
views on translation that he expressed in his journals reveals, she argues, that 
the process of borrowing and assimilation occurs in an asymmetric contact 
zone that is ‘a privileged site of intercultural contact’. Dobie addresses what 
she finds to be Orientalism’s tendency to refer exclusively to European repre- 
sentational systems; and she offers a cautionary tale for our contemporary 
political moment in arguing that, just as it is not easy to distinguish the 
Arabic text from its French translation, it is not possible to separate the 
histories of Arabic and European worlds. 

Several of the contributors enlarge upon the hybrid, translinguistic, and 
transnational tendencies of the Nights. Robert L. Mack helpfully recounts the 
recent re-enactments of the Nights ranging from marathon readings on 
university campuses to contemporary allusions and adaptations. He tracks 
the ongoing confusion regarding the artistic status of any text such as the 
Nights that had its origins in untutored genius. Emphasizing the organic 
abundance, irregularity, and uncontrollable nature of the tales, he draws a 
metaphoric parallel between the powerful nature of Scheherazade’s story- 
telling and a wild, unruly garden. The magnetic, untamed appeal of the 
Nights, he suggests, springs from its unrestrained power, founded in desire 
and perpetuated though violence, especially in its early European revisions, 
that was curbed by stressing its instructional value and moral force. Giving 
meticulous attention to early revisions and the many eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century editions, Mack’s chapter affords readers a fuller cultural 
context for the Nights and attempts to recapture the secret of its magical pull. 

Equally alert to the many retellings of the Arabian Nights, but this time in 
Arabic manuscript versions, Nabil Matar shows that religious boundaries are 
less rigid than critics have assumed. He finds that the Nights’ early authors 


and readers did not view Christians as undifferentiated and adversarial 
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villains. Tracing the representations of the peaceful coexistence of religious 
groups from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, he demonstrates the 
interrelatedness of the Christians and Jews (‘People of the Book’) with 
Muslims in the Nights from the early Syrian version to the Bulag edition of 
1835. Giving particular attention to ‘The Story of the Hunchback’, he 
contends that by the early nineteenth century the harmonious relationship 
between Christians and Muslims in the Tales ultimately gives way to Islamic 
antagonism, and that the religions are pictured as becoming increasingly 
alien to each other. Matar also argues that the paradigm of real-life conver- 
sions of European hostages to Islam in captivity narratives is countered by the 
reverse, a Muslim woman’s conversion to Christianity, in the Bulaq narra- 
tive. There is, however, as he points out, no example in the Nights of a 
marriage between a Muslim man and a Christian woman who remains 
faithful to her religion, in spite of the fact that the Qur’an permits interfaith 
unions. 

Arab and Persian women figure centrally in the Nights, and one might 
argue that part of its modern legacy is that it gave voice to European women 
writers and feminist themes on a worldwide scale. Mack, who is also the 
contemporary editor of the Grub Street translation of The Arabian Nights into 
English, has suggested that the text’s ‘progeny can be seen throughout the 
eighteenth century as forming a counterpart of sorts to the great male 
tradition’. Ros Ballaster lifts Dinarzade, Scheherazade’s sister, from the 
obscurity into which twenty-first-century (though not eighteenth-century) 
readers drove her. Ballaster reminds us of the interlocutory position made 
available in the frame tale. She describes the critical function of Dinarzade in 
preventing the execution of her sister Scheherazade, imagining the eaves- 
dropping sister to be a potential executioner’s bowstring that could slice off 
the sultan’s head. The plotting siblings survive through telling stories, and in 
their triadic exchange moderate the king’s despotic views. The two women 
transform a powerful male’s understanding in part by posing narratives that 
subtly counter his world view and pose an alternative to despotism. Ballaster 
ultimately finds that sisterly characters in English authors from Sarah Scott 
to Jane Austen are able to derive political agency quietly, effectively, without 
apparent force because of their bonded position. Modifying more orthodox 


interpretations of Orientalism, Ballaster argues that the British imperial self 


2 Robert Mack, ‘Introduction’, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
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displayed a kind of fragility akin to Dinarzade’s position of attentive listening, 
an attitude that had ironically originated within the Arab world. 

Nasser Al-Taee also focuses on the central character in the frame tale, 
Scheherazade, who is figured there as triumphantly feminist and heroic. 
Al-Taee addresses the transformation of The Nights into the late nineteenth- 
century musical masterpiece, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade. Like Galland, 
Rimsky-Korsakov invented and elaborated upon elements that are independ- 
ent of the source texts. Concurring with many of the contributors in the 
power of the Nights to inspire the interpenetration of various cultures, in this 
case the Germanic and Spanish with Russian traditions, Al-Taee shows how 
the symphonic suite represented native Russia as a hauntingly beautiful 
signifier of the Orient through the repetition of musical themes that deviate 
from progressive Western narratives and from expected musical conventions. 
Al-Taee finds that the composition reveals the importance of storytelling to 
musical interpretation, as he identifies and analyses the distinct musical 
themes that represent the violent sultan confronting the cunning and 
seductive Scheherazade. 

Also interested in reformulations of the tales, Bridget Orr turns to the 
illegitimate forms of theatre—afterpieces, pantomimes, and farces—that 
drew heavily on The Arabian Nights and influenced popular drama. Her 
chapter demonstrates that the original audience for the Nights in the early 
centuries, unlettered peasants listening rather than reading, resembled its 
new audience in eighteenth-century London. These theatrical entertain- 
ments offered spectacular representations that were distinct from more 
conventional European or classical themes. At the same time they often 
subversively critiqued British political affairs or even mimicked the per- 
formative public displays of the monarchy and its agents. Both Ballaster 
and Orr agree that the later eighteenth century experiences an increasing 
sense of difference from the Orient, and Orr concludes that the entertain- 
ments grew increasingly fantastical at the turn into the nineteenth century. 
This ‘nonmodern alterity’, as she terms it, brings to light the way that the 
illegitimate genres were well suited to attracting the lower and middle 
classes, unschooled spectators, who participated in the realization of a 
popular Orientalism in the theatres. 

Khalid Bekkaoui similarly draws parallels between the English nation’s 
fascination with The Arabian Nights and the rise of particular generic para- 


digms. Illustrating his point with examples from Penelope Aubin and others, 
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he analyses stories about captive English heroines and travellers who, in- 
tensely attracted to Moorish heroes, chose to remain with their Muslim 
lovers rather then returning to their conventional life at home. The sensual 
and luxurious appeal of the Orient, he argues, is displaced onto European 
women whose intense attraction to Moorish heroes becomes a familiar trope. 
In the plays and novels produced within a few decades of Galland’s transla- 
tion into English, Bekkaoui finds that the East paradoxically offers greater 
social class mobility for European women in their ascent from slave girl to 
favoured queen (reminiscent, perhaps, of Samuel Richardson’s novel Pamela). 
Female renegades, he suggests, serve as vulnerable receptors of Eastern 
eschatologies and as signs of the West’s failure to persuade itself of European 
sexual, religious, and cultural superiority. A textual battling ground for 
Western ideology, these captives and defectors reveal how troubled Europe 
becomes as it imagines sacrificing its profligate women to an imagined 
alterity. 

These dramatic and fictional eighteenth-century adaptations and imita- 
tions of the Arabian Nights evoke an exotic ethos of mystery and fantasy, and 
they serve as counter-narratives to Enlightenment rationalism. Tim Fulford 
argues that early exposure to reading Oriental tales was also crucial to the 
formation of the Romantic poets’ sensibilities, though not in the form of 
pedagogical rags-to-riches tales such as ‘Aladdin’, ‘Ali Baba’, and ‘Sindbad’, 
the most popular eighteenth-century stories. Coleridge, haunted by the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments as a child, defied his father’s having burnt the 
book for fear that the captivating tales might prove as addictive as the opium 
upon which his son later became dependent. Fulford shows that Coleridge’s 
‘Christabel’ and ‘Kubla Khan’, as well as the works of other Romantic 
writers, were deeply influenced by a ‘natural supernaturalism’ that sparked 
imaginative writing which was influenced by Tales of the Genii and other 
imitations. In contrast to the earlier period’s use of some tales as moral 
exempla, Coleridge, he suggests, warmed to the moral flexibility of the genii, 
their ‘dislocation of conventional causality’, whose influence could afford an 
explanation for humans’ otherwise inexplicable behaviour. 

Donna Landry and James Watt’s chapters on William Beckford’s Vathek also 
provide a transition between the eighteenth century’s more flexible assump- 
tions about the Orient and the nineteenth century’s greater alienation from 
the East that manifests itself in a fetishizing ‘queerness’. Both Landry and 


Watt find the Oriental tale Vathek to be an effective vehicle for extravagant 
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social and sexual behaviour licensed by the East. Landry argues that Beckford 
turned to the East for structures of feeling that would embody his alterity, as 
he cultivated an exotic distance from Englishness in his ethnographic and 
allegorical re-enactment of the Arabian Nights at a Christmas party at Fonthill, 
made the more spectacular with special effects by scene designer Philippe de 
Loutherbourg. Using the first edition of 1786 that provided detailed footnote 
evidence of Beckford’s indebtedness to the Nights, Landry illuminates Vathek’s 
magical—though often arcane, perverse, and ugly—transformation of the 
event at the English country estate to mock English country life, most 
especially as it is drawn from the Nights’ story of the ‘Enchanted Horse’. 
Watt contrasts editor Samuel Henley’s regularizing but often spurious notes 
and Beckford’s unruly fantasy based in part on the historical figure of the 
Abbasid Caliph Vathek. In the interpenetration of fact and fiction permeating 
the literary work and its apparatus, Beckford allowed readers to see his 
protagonist as, among other things, an exemplification of Eastern imperial 
decadence. Watt’s chapter suggests that the exotic novel’s alternating be- 
tween fantastic excess on the one hand, and claims to historical specificity on 
the other, turned any reference to the Nights’ legacy into an ironic mode that 
paradoxically replicated its allure while allowing readers to escape its power- 
ful force through the pseudo-Orient that was invoked. 

Srinivas Aravamudan shares James Watt’s interest in supernatural agency 
as a motivator of character and plot, and the early eighteenth-century 
translation of Arabian Nights’ Entertainments into European languages figures 
importantly in his thinking. Histories of the novel from lan Watt’s Rise of the 
Novel to Michael McKeon’s Origins of the English Novel have, Aravamudan 
suggests, focused on subjectivity as the driving force for characters’ actions. 
If equal attention were to be paid to ‘predicative’ literature in which 
characters are affected by coincidence or spurred by uncanny agents, he 
believes that a new history of the novel giving greater significance to the 
parallel development of the Oriental tale would begin to emerge. Drawing 
on the theories of Mikhail Bakhtin, Vladimir Propp, and Tzetvan Todorov, 
he argues that the Oriental tale is a chronotope invented alongside the rise of 
the national realist novel, and that it provided an influential alternative to 
domestic and realist fictions. Here again the lines of generic boundaries are 
blurred. Accepting but limiting the function of bourgeois interiority in the 


novel, Aravamudan offers a reading of Frances Sheridan’s novella The History 
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of Nourjahad to demonstrate the interdependence of domestic fiction with 
Eastern tales, a blending that extends even into James Joyce’s modern novels. 

The volume concludes with Maher Jarrar’s study of the reception of the 
Arabian Nights in contemporary Arabic fiction that circulates to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America only to return again to its Eastern roots. Jarrar provides a 
taxonomy of these adaptations, including the interplay of story cycles and 
motifs, the invention of ‘new’ nights, and the reworking of narrative tech- 
niques in specific novels written in Arabic. The influence of magical realism, 
especially in the works of Jorge Luis Borges and Gabriel Garcia Marquez, on 
the Arabic novel has been pronounced, though its impact comes principally 
by way of the Nights’ reception in Latin America. Transformed by the often 
transgressive political nature of magical realism, some Arabic novelists have 
found in the Nights a pre-text for a counter-narrative that interrupts coloni- 
alism and protests against it. Jarrar reveals the text’s circular return to the 
Arab world after centuries of translation into European languages, centuries 
that also correspond to the historical formation of modern empires. Cross- 
fertilized with folklore, the Arabian Nights are ironically given the shape— 
albeit thoroughly reimagined—of the European novel. In short, the Orient 
writes back in a register that both resembles and departs from its represen- 
tations within and without. Finally, then, situating The Arabian Nights within its 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century contexts, between East and West, con- 


tinues to modify our notions of a magical, and not so magical, modernity. 
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Translation in the Contact Zone: 
Antoine Galland’s Mille et une 


nuits: contes arabes 


Madeleine Dobie 


In French literary history, Antoine Galland is typically approached as an 
originator of a special kind.’ He is perceived not only as the scholar who 
introduced European readers to the Thousand and One Nights, a narrative corpus 
that has influenced a range of cultural productions, from the creations of 
canonical authors to the movies of Disney, but also, in a broader sense, as the 
harbinger of a major eighteenth-century genre, the Oriental tale, and as a 
key figure in the development of Europe’s fascination with Oriental cultures. 
The perception of Galland and his age as a point of departure is not confined 
to scholars of a single political or methodological school. It is shared, for 
example, by critics who view Oriental exoticism benevolently, as the mani- 
festation of Europeans’ natural curiosity about other cultures, as well as by 


scholars who, following the lead of Edward Said, interpret the Orientalist 


' See e.g. Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, L’Orient romanesque en France, 3 vols. (Montreal: Beauchemin, 
1946), in which Galland’s translation is represented as the work that set in motion the 
eighteenth-century obsession with the Orient, and Georges May, Les Mille et une nuits d’Antoine 
Galland, ou, le chef-d'oeuvre invisible (Paris: PUF, 1986), in which Galland is examined more as a creator 


than as the mere translator of the Nights. 
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tradition more critically, as a sign of Europe’s rising political power over the 
Near and Middle East. 

In this chapter I attempt to take a step back from these perspectives, and to 
observe that when we consider Galland’s translation within the transcultural 
history of the Thousand and One Nights, it appears not as a beginning, but as a 
continuation of a special kind, a pivotal development in a millennial history. 
My concern in this regard is not to denounce the Eurocentrism involved in 
localizing Galland’s influence within European literary history, or in treating 
the Nights’ arrival in Europe as a de facto beginning, but to highlight an issue 
that is related though perhaps less obvious: the difficulty of treating the 
translation of the Thousand and One Nights as a product of the ‘contact zone’ 
between cultures, and in a wider sense, the intrinsic difficulty of observing 
and representing processes of cultural exchange. Samir Amin puts his finger 
on one of the principal constituents of this epistemological difficulty when 
he writes that ‘the preliminary recognition of the diversity of human 
cultures is a triviality so obvious that it masks the conceptual difficulty of 
grasping their scope. For where are the boundaries in space and time of any 
given culture?” Since, as Amin suggests, we can rarely say where or when 
cultures begin and end, it is also necessarily challenging for us to describe the 
modalities of intersection and exchange. 

Mary Louise Pratt’s Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation is the work 
largely responsible for the prevalence of the idea of the ‘contact zone’ in 
contemporary anthropology and literary theory. In her eloquent and influ- 
ential study, contact zones are defined as ‘social spaces where disparate 
cultures meet, clash and grapple with each other, often in highly asymmet- 
rical relations of domination and subordination—like colonialism, slavery, 
or their aftermaths’.* In this definition, contact zones take shape as a result of 
physical encounters between members of different cultural groups. They are 
instances of co-presence, localizable in space and time. Cultural contact has, 
of course, often occurred in this manner, but it has also and just as often 
taken forms that are less easily described in terms of lived experience, 
and in which spatial and temporal axes do not converge. The contact 


zone between the Arabic-speaking, predominantly Muslim world and the 


2 Samir Amin, |’Eurocentrisme: critique d'une idéologie (Paris: Anthropos Economica, 1988), 16. 
3 Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation (New York and London: 
Routledge, 1992), 4. 
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Romance-speaking, predominantly Christian world has, I will suggest, 
largely been a phenomenon of this second kind: less a history of co-presence 
than a vanishing point or line of infinite regression. 

The characterization of the age of Galland as the era in which European 
travellers, filled with curiosity and eager to expand their intellectual hori- 
zons, set out to discover the languages, beliefs, and cultural life of their 
Muslim neighbour, the Ottoman empire, has been one of the key narratives 
of European Enlightenment. Though by no means a mere myth, this 
account, like all such narratives, suppresses certain facts. One of the details 
obscured in this narrative is the history of previous contact between Western 
European Christians and Arabic-speaking Muslims, notably in the multicul- 
tural environment of Al-Andalus or Muslim Spain. The standard account of 
the Thousand and One Nights entry into European culture exemplifies this 
pattern of erasure. As is generally claimed, Galland’s translation was the 
medium through which Western European readers first discovered a collection 
of interconnecting tales framed by the story of their narrator, Scheherazade. 
However, though the Nights as a collection were probably unknown in medieval 
Europe (unlike, for example, the collection of Arabic animal fables, Kalila wa 
dimna |Kalila and Dimnal, translated into Castilian in the thirteenth century), 
individual stories from the corpus do appear to have reached Western 


European readers in the Middle Ages." Research on the circulation of Arabic 


* For a number of reasons this penetration is difficult to demonstrate. One problem is that it 
is hard to pin down what is meant by the Thousand and One Nights. Galland included in his 
translation stories such as the tales of Sindbad, which, like Kalila and Dimna, were unquestionably 
known to medieval Europeans. These tales have since become closely associated with the Nights, 
but prior to Galland’s translation they circulated as an autonomous collection. Setting aside 
debatable examples such as the tales of Sindbad, scholars such as John Tolan, Dorothee 
Metlitzki, Maria-Rosa Menocal, and Sahar Amer have all argued that traces of stories considered 
to belong to the core of the Nights corpus are found in medieval Western European literature. 
See Dorothee Metlitzki, The Matter of Araby in Medieval England (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1977); Maria Rosa Menocal, The Arabic Role in Medieval Literary History (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1987); John Tolan, Petrus Alfonsi and his Medieval Readers (Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: University Press of Florida, 1993); Sahar Amer, Esope au féminin: Marie de France et la politique 
de linterculturalité (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1999). All of these scholars view the work of Petrus 
Alfonsi, an eleventh-century Andalusian Jew who converted to Christianity and migrated to 
Norman England, as a crucial point of contact through which threads of the Nights made their 
way into Western European literature. Interestingly, Muhsin Mahdi, whose extensive scholar- 
ship on the Nights history is considered below, does not consider that Nights stories were known 
in medieval Europe. I believe, as outlined below, that this disagreement results from the fact that 


Mahdi focuses on the Nights as a unified corpus, approaching the work as a fixed referent rather 
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texts in medieval Europe, and by extension, on the Arabic influence on 
medieval European literature has gained a lot of momentum in the last 
decade, but it still contends with a prevailing orthodoxy that considers the 
genealogy of the European literary tradition to be, almost exclusively, Latin 
and Greek. While scholars agree that Muslims played a crucial role in 
preserving and transmitting the scientific and philosophic heritage of ancient 
Greece, and that Al-Andalus was the principal centre of this transmission, 
the claim that Arabic literature had an impact on the development of 
Europe’s vernacular literary traditions is treated with circumspection. From 
an ideological standpoint it is of course far easier to accept that Muslims 
preserved and refined Greek ideas than to acknowledge that Arabic works 
played a significant role in shaping Europe’s linguistic and literary heritage.” 

The tendency to approach Europe’s relationship with Muslim cultures as 
a tabula rasa is by no means confined to nescience of the cultural exchanges of 
the early Middle Ages. Despite recurrent periods of close contact, including 
diplomatic, mercantile, and cultural exchanges between Europeans and 
Ottoman Turks (roughly 1299 to 1922), and the hierarchical but also close- 
knit relations that ensued from the European colonial occupation of North 
Africa and the Middle East (roughly 1830 to 1962), Europeans have consist- 
ently regarded Muslims, not as their perennial neighbours, but as unfamiliar 
strangers. Current debates about Turkey’s entry into the European Union, or 
about how France, a secular republic, can accommodate the cultural prac- 
tices of Muslim immigrants and their descendants are, on one level, simply 
the latest symptoms of this recurrent estrangement. Beyond the specific 
political or philosophical questions raised in each case, the impassioned 
debates waged over the boundary between native and alien values expose 
an underlying concern about the threat that Muslim others—Europe’s most 
enduring figures of radical alterity—pose to the community. The roots of 


this amnesia are theological and political but also, in the most basic sense, 


than as a fluid tradition, as well as from his emphasis on uncovering a ‘pure’ Arabic tradition, 
untainted by European influences. See Muhsin Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, 3 vols. 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984—94), iii. 6. 

> Samir Amin, l'Eurocentrisme, 19, notes that during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
maps and chronologies were redrawn from Eurocentric perspectives. In this redrawing, north- 
ern Europe was acknowledged as the heir of Rome and ancient Greece, while the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Turkey were made peripheral, and the crucial role played by Muslim Spain 


Was conveniently forgotten. 
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linguistic. Although historically many people have read both Arabic or 
Turkish and a Latin-based language, many more have mastered only one 
linguistic family, and to these readers not only the other language, but also 
the traces that it has left on their native tongues, are virtually impossible to 
decipher. As a result, the crucial interface between Romance and Arabic 
languages and literatures, Christian and Muslim cultures, has to a great 
extent been a blind interface: a border that is at once highly permeable and 
rigidly impenetrable. 

Below I propose that the reception of Galland’s translation, both in eighteenth- 
century letters and in contemporary scholarship, exemplifies the blindness of this 
interjacency. I revisit arguments and observations made about the translation in a 
variety of historical contexts, shifting the emphasis of previous examinations in 
order to resituate both the translation and its reception within the contact zone, 
understood not as a geographic space of encounter, but as a layered, discontinu- 
ous, and elusive process of cultural exchange. The argument is presented in three 
stages. The first section considers the translation and its roots in Galland’s 
experience of the contact zone, that is to say, his scholarship and his travels. 
The second looks at the complex reception of the Nights in eighteenth-century 
France. The final section addresses the treatment of Galland as a translator in 


several recent critical and historical works. 


Galland’s Contact Zones 


Born in Picardy in 1646, Antoine Galland rose from humble origins to 
become both a prominent scholar of Oriental languages (in 1709 he was 
named Chair of Arabic at the Collége Royal), and the internationally famous 
translator of a popular work of fiction. What made this ascension possible 
was his training in Oriental languages—Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, and Per- 
sian—which he studied at the Collége Royal, following preliminary instruc- 
tion in Latin and Greek at the Jesuit school in Noyon. It was because of his 
linguistic gift that in 1670 Galland was appointed secretary to the new 
ambassador to the Sublime Porte, M. de Nointel. 

Nointel’s appointment came at a time of strained relations between Constan- 
tinople and Versailles. Louis XIV and his ministers hoped to secure the renewal 


of the 1604 Capitulations, an agreement granting France privileged status as a 
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trading partner, and recognizing its special role as the protector of the Ottoman 
empire’s Christian minorities. They also wanted to clarify the position of the 
Eastern churches on Eucharistic doctrine, a matter of bitter contention between 
Catholics and Calvinists in Europe. This diplomatic agenda was, however, stalled 
as a result of a diplomatic feud that had broken out some years earlier between a 
previous French emissary, M. de la Haye, and the powerful Ottoman Vizir, 
Küprülu Mehmet Pasha, a rift that metamorphosed into a collateral stand-off 
between Nointel and Ktipriilu’s successor. A second source of discord was 
France’s support for Venice and Austria, both engaged in territorial wars against 
the Ottoman empire. As Nointel’s secretary, Galland’s principal charge was to 
translate correspondence between the ambassador and his various interlocutors, 
notably the Vizir and the patriarchs of the Eastern churches. 

Only two fragments of the journal that Galland appears to have kept through- 
out his life survive.” Fortuitously, one of them covers the years 1672—3, which 
Galland spent in Constantinople. The journal does not, for the most part, 
seem to have been composed with a view to publication, and from a narrative 
perspective it is not a compelling document. The T of the traveller/author is 
almost completely effaced; there is almost no narrative development regarding, 
for example, Nointel’s diplomatic mission. Departing from the conventions of 
contemporary travel narratives Galland devotes almost no attention to the 


costumes and customs of the region.” He ventures nothing, for example, 


€ On Galland’s role as secretary, the embassy, and political relations between the Porte and 
Versailles in this period see Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, iii. 12-17; Les Mille et une nuits: 
contes arabes. Traduction d’ Antoine Galland, ed. Aboubakr Chraibi and Jean-Paul Sermain, 3 vols. (Paris: 
Flammarion, 2004) ii. 505-24; Michele Longino, Orientalism in French Classical Drama (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), 129-37, 149-51. 

7 Galland’s oeuvre, much like the Arabic sources with which he worked, has survived in a 
fragmentary state. Some of his works have been lost, and we can only speculate as to their contents. 

8 As noted below, in 1672-3 Galland accompanied Nointel on a voyage to the Greek islands and 
the Levant. The section of the journal that describes this voyage is written in a more formal style, 
and is prefaced by a dedication to a fellow scholar, Pétis de la Croix. Galland may perhaps have 
intended to publish this text independently as a travel narrative. He did subsequently write a two- 
volume Histoire de Smyrne, based on his stay in Smyrna in 1677, a work that has recently come to light 
and been published, along with the part of the journal describing Galland’s travels with Nointel, as 
Le Voyage à Smyrne: un manuscrit d’ Antoine Galland, ed. Frédéric Bauden (Paris: Chandeigne, 2000). 

° Narratives relating travel to the Ottoman empire in this period include Michel Baudier, 
Histoire générale du serrail et de la cour du Grand-seigneur, empereur des turcs (Paris: Cramoisy, 1624); Jean 
Thévenot, Relation d'un Voyage fait au Levant (Paris: L. Bilaine, 1664); Paul Rycaut, History of the Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire (London: Starkey & Brome, 1675); Jean Chardin, Journal du voyage du chevalier 
Chardin en Perse et aux Indes Orientales (London: M. Pitt, 1684). 
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about harem beauties or the palace eunuchs, central figures of much contem- 
porary travel writing. In lieu of this routine exoticism Galland provides a 
detailed and rather dry account of the many manuscripts that he comes across 
in his dealings with the city’s booksellers and librarians.” As Mohamed Abdel- 
Halim writes in his biography of Galland, ‘The favourite outings of the scholar, as 
detailed in his journal, were those that took him to the Bezestein, the rich market 
of books and curiosities.’ Yet even Galland’s transactions with Turkish mer- 
chants are largely absent from the narrative. Instead, he writes about books, 
recording first their material qualities, calligraphy and illustrations, and secondly 
their contents. 

In 1672, Galland was still very much a student of Oriental languages. We 
know from his journal that he attended the lessons given to the enfants de 
langues, French pupils sent to Constantinople under the auspices of a pro- 
gramme for training dragomans initiated in 1669 by Louis XIV’s chief 
minister, Jean-Baptiste Colbert." The journal also indicates that Galland 
had only a rudimentary knowledge of Arabic, Turkish, and Persian literary 
traditions, and that he was discovering for the first time famous works such 
as the Shah nameh, and famous literary figures such as Leila and Majnoun. In an 
entry for 14 December 1672, Galland records his amazement at the profusion 
and the length of the various tales that he has just begun to discover: ‘It is 
really astonishing how many stories and fables the Turks have. People are 
surprised by the length of our novels, which run to ten or twelve volumes, 
but the Turks have novels about Alexander that are a hundred and twenty 
volumes long.’ He contrasts the Jewish Tale of Sandoval with the Turkish Tale 
of 40 Vizirs on the basis that the latter is much longer—forty days instead of 


fourteen—and observes that in Constantinople there are many book lenders 


10 Tn the later entries of the journal, there is a gradual change in content and tone: Galland 
says more about the political mission of the embassy, and recounts several incidents in which 
Turks acted barbarically towards their Greek subjects. 

1! Mohamed Abdel-Halim, Antoine Galland: sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris: Nizet, 1964), 36. 

2 The enfants de langues programme—the foundation of today’s School of Oriental Lan- 
guages—was initiated in part because French ministers and merchants had lost confidence in 
the Phanariot translators on whom they had previously relied in their dealings with Ottoman 
administrators and merchants. 

5 Journal d'Antoine Galland pendant son séjour à Constantinople (1672—3), ed. Charles Schefer, 2 vols. 


(Paris: E. Leroux, 1881), i. 242. Translations are mine unless otherwise attributed. 
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who do a brisk trade, particularly in winter when Turks like to gather inside 
to listen to stories. 

Among the works that Galland discovered in Constantinople were the 
well-known Arabic fables, Kalila wa dimna. Some years later he would translate 
a Turkish version of the Indian original of these stories, the Fables of Bidpai: 
Completed in 1696—though reworked by Thomas-Simon Gueuelette and 
first published in 1724—this translation was Galland’s first attempt to adapt a 
collection of Eastern stories, and it paved the way for his subsequent work on 
the Tales (or Voyages) of Sindbad, probably completed in 1698.'* The Sindbad 
translation, in turn, pointed Galland in the direction of a more obscure 
Arabic collection, the Thousand and One Nights. Informed by a correspondent in 
Syria that the Sindbad stories belonged to a larger collection, Galland 
requested that a manuscript of the Nights stories be sent to him, and the 
rest is—albeit in a rather complex sense—history.”” 

If Galland’s journal opens a window onto the historical and biographical 
roots of his translation, documenting his discovery of Constantinople’s 
rich book culture and his first encounter with the narrative form that he 
later helped to popularize in Europe, it also captures in an unusually direct 
way the intrinsic difficulty of representing cultural differences and processes 
of cultural contact. Travel narratives that are described as ‘spontaneous’ 
because of the lively account they offer of encounters between European 
travellers and their Turkish or Levantine hosts, for example Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s Embassy Letters or Gérard de Nerval’s Voyage en Orient, are generally 
anything but. Far from being direct records of experience, they are the 
products of extensive preparatory reading and careful polishing by a mas- 
terful hand." In comparison with such engaging works, Galland’s journal, 
formless and dry, conveys little about the writer’s personal impressions of 
Constantinople, instead giving pride of place to the discovery and acquisition 


of stories and manuscripts. 


14 Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, iii. 18—20. 

'S Galland searched in vain for many years for a complete manuscript of the Nights containing 
the Sindbad stories. He may in fact never have abandoned the belief that the latter belonged to 
the Nights. 

W Mary Wortley Montagu, Letters of the Right Honourable Lady M—y W—y M——e: written during 
her travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, to persons of distinction, men of letters, € c. in different parts of Europe 
(London: T. Becket and P.A. De Hondt, 1763); Gérard de Nerval, Voyage en Orient, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Charpentier, 1851). 
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The textual focus of the journal, along with its rather summary treatment 
of customs, people, and places, is also striking for the reason that one of 
the most common criticisms levelled at Galland’s translation is that it 
approaches the Thousand and One Nights from an anthropological rather than 
a literary perspective. This is, for example, one of the main critiques made 
by Muhsin Mahdi in his critical edition of the Syrian manuscript that was 
Galland’s principal source.” Similarly, in his biography, Mohamed Abdel- 
Halim cites Galland’s concern with highlighting the ‘social testimony’ of the 
Arabic text as one reason for his decision to simplify the work’s narrative 
structure and eliminate rhetorical flourish. Along the same lines, in her 
comparative study of the three principal French translations, Sylvette Larzul 
suggests that Galland’s ‘avowed intent is not to translate the Nights but to 
make people aware of Arab tales. Galland does in fact claim in the 
‘Avertissement’ [Notice] to the first volume that readers of the tales will 
spare themselves the trouble of travelling to the Orient, and taking their cue 
from statements of this nature, some eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
readers seem to have approached the Nights as a guide to Oriental cultures.” 

Yet as we acknowledge the propensity of Galland and his readers for 
ethnographic reception we should not overlook statements and other fram- 
ing devices which show that Galland apprehended the Nights as a work of art. 
The ‘Avertissement’, for example, opens with fulsome praise for the aesthetic 
qualities of the Arabic stories. Galland writes that ‘In this genre up to now we 
have not seen anything so beautiful in any language’.”” Considering this 
statement in the light of Galland’s journal, with its persistent emphasis on 
texts, I would like to suggest that rather than adopting an anthropological 
approach to literature, Galland predominantly took a literary approach to 


anthropology; that he approached Oriental tales not as ethnographic gold 


17 Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, iii. 22. 

18 Abdel-Halim, Antoine Galland, 292. Sylvette Larzul, Les Traductions frangaises des 1001 Nuits; études 
des versions Galland, Trébutien et Mardrus (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1996), 6. 

The publisher of Cazotte and Chavis’s 1788—9 Continuation of the Nights, discussed below, 
presented the stories in this light as ‘a body of valuable information, concerning the religion, 
manners, customs, characters and principles of action displayed among the inhabitants of a 
great part of Asia’. ‘Avertissement’ to Arabian Tales, or a Continuation of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
trans. Robert Heron, 3 vols. (London: G.G. J and J. Robinson, 1792 (English translation of 
Continuation des Mille et une nuits: contes arabes, 4 vols. (Geneva: Paul Barde, 1788—9)). 

2 Antoine Galland, ‘Avertissement’, Les Mille et une nuits, eds. Chratbi and Sermain, Les Mille et 


une nuits: contes arabes, i. 23. 
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mines, but as creative productions with significant social and historical 
dimensions, and that he used books not to write about cultural differences 
but to write across them. As noted above, the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century was an era of travel writing in which many European 
travellers offered readers first-hand accounts of life in Oriental cultures. But 
as the Tunisian writer Abdelwahab Meddeb notes in a preface to an earlier 
translation project, the Paroles remarquables des orientaux (1694), Galland, as 
cultural translator, typically adopted a different approach by allowing 
‘Orientals’ to speak for themselves, offering texts, proverbs, and maxims as 
witnesses to their culture.” This principle is also evident in the Bibliothéque 
orientale, the monumental, multi-volume encylopedia-dictionary of Oriental 
cultures that Galland completed after the death of its primary editor, 
Barthélemy d’Herbelot. Though organized as a dictionary that offers defin- 
itions of words relating to the Orient, the Bibliotheque also contains many 
digressive anecdotes and translated tales, and in the end is more akin to a 
companion to the Orient than to an encyclopedia or dictionary. ‘Far from 
being an exegesis and conceptual or historical analysis of the Oriental world, 
it is an illustration and translation of its literature,’ writes Jean-Paul Sermain, 
one of the co-editors of the most recent edition of Galland’s translation of 
the Nights. While Galland’s translation of the Thousand and One Nights unques- 
tionably often departs from the principle of knowing the other through the 
other, notably by substituting French ideas and aesthetic conventions for 
those of the Arabic original, as a project it is nonetheless fundamentally 
guided by an underlying perception of translation as a privileged site of 
intercultural contact. 

At the conclusion of his diplomatic mission of 1670-3, the Marquis de 
Nointel embarked on an extended tour of the Greek islands and the Levant, 
with Galland in tow as translator and expert on Oriental coins and medals. 
Several years later, in 1677, Galland returned to Turkey, this time to Smyrna, 
of which he wrote a history. From 1679 to 1688, a period of nine years, he 
lived in Constantinople and travelled in Turkey, Egypt, and the Levant, 
acquiring manuscripts, coins, and medallions, first for the Compagnie du 
Levant, and later for Colbert and his successor, the marquis de Louvois. His 


last voyages proved to be dangerous ones, and in 1688 Galland decided to 


21 Abdelwahab Meddeb, ‘La Sagesse des orientaux’, preface to Antoine Galland, Les Paroles 
remarquables, les bons mots, et les maximes des Orientaux (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1999). The ‘paroles 


remarquables’ are Galland’s translations of Arabic, Turkish, and Persian sayings. 
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return to France for good. For the remaining years of his life his contact zone 
was the world of letters: his scholarship, the translation, and his active 
correspondence with colleagues and informants in Turkey and Syria. 

The second surviving fragment of Galland’s journal covers the last years 
of his life, from 1708 to 1715. These were years that Galland spent in Paris, 
working on various projects, including the later volumes of the Nights. For 
philological scholars these are crucial pages, because they document how 
Galland came to supplement the three-volume Syrian manuscript that was 
the primary source of his translation with tales, including Aladdin and Ali 
Baba, that have since become synonymous with the Nights, but which did 
not—as far as we know—previously belong to the collection. In an entry of 
March, 1709 Galland records a meeting, at the home of the traveller Paul 
Lucas, with a Syrian Maronite whom he calls ‘Hanna’, and later ‘Jean Dippi’. 
He relates that Hanna told him a number of beautiful Arab tales and 
promised to write them down for him.” Entries for the next few months 
include summaries of thirteen of these stories, including a skeletal version of 
Ali Baba (at this stage called Hogia Baba). Galland subsequently reworked five 
or six of them for inclusion in his translation. Hanna’s stories are widely 
presumed to derive from Syrian oral tradition, though the possibility remains 
open that they were of his own invention. These chapters of the Nights are 
characterized by their detailed portrayal of material culture, notably the lives 
of the poor, which Galland may have drawn from Hanna, but which may 
also reflect his personal experience, or indeed the conventions of the French 
picaresque novel. The fortunes of Ali Baba and Aladdin, young men who, as 
a result of virtue and resourcefulness, rise from poverty and obscurity to 
positions of wealth and power, have often been cited as important reasons for 
the success of these particular tales with European readers.” 

Galland’s fragmentary account of his meeting with Hanna, as well as the 
concise narrative outlines preserved in his journal, capture in a tantalizing 
way the elusive, intangible quality of cultural contact. A few lines of text 
record a transfer of immense cultural and transcultural resonance. The 
stories told by Hanna, alongside the other Nights tales, would become famous 
not only in Europe, but also in the Arab world and beyond. Yet the Journal 


omits almost all of the details that would bring this crucial exchange to life, 


» Lucas was the author of Voyage du sieur Paul Lucas fait par ordre du roi dans la Grèce, l’ Asie Mineure, la 
Macedoine et l'Afrique (Amsterdam: Aux dépens de la Compagnie, 1714). 


3 See Chraibi and Sermain, Antoine Galland, iii, pp. ix. 
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which would make it possible to identify the exact moment and process 
by which Levantine, Arabic stories became European cultural referents. 
It does not tell us, for example, whether Hanna told his stories in Arabic 
or in French, and though it appears from the journal that Hanna gave 
Galland handwritten versions of several stories, including Aladdin, no trace of 
these written versions remains, and as such it is impossible to gauge their 
relation to the published tales.” 

As several scholars of the Nights have noted, Galland misled his readers by 
implying in his prefaces that his translations were based on a single Arabic 
source. This misrepresentation concealed many things, including the inter- 
polation of extraneous material, and Galland’s own creative hand as both 
translator and editor. Guided by this precedent, subsequent translators 
would similarly obfuscate the line between European and Arabic sources, 
sometimes through overt acts of forgery. In the late 1780s, for example, a 
Syrian priest, Dom Denis Chavis, forged a ‘complete’ Arabic manuscript of 
the Nights on the basis of the Syrian manuscript used by Galland, a second 
Syrian manuscript containing two additional Nights stories, several extrane- 
ous narratives, and the later volumes of Galland’s French translation, 
including the tale of Aladdin, which Chavis himself translated into Arabic.” 
In collaboration with a Swiss publisher, Paul Barde, Chavis then proceeded to 
translate his handiwork into French. Since his French was far from perfect, 
Jacques Cazotte, an accomplished author of fairy stories and Oriental tales, 
was brought on board. Cazotte corrected Chavis’s translations, turned 
summaries drawn up by Chavis into full-length stories, and added a few 
tales of his own invention. The final product was published in 1788—9 under 
the title Continuation des Mille et une nuits? Chavis’s forged Arabic manuscript, 
deposited in the Bibliothéque du roi, shaped the destiny of the Nights well 
into the nineteenth century. It was the basis for the supplement to Galland’s 
translation published by the Arabist Caussin de Perceval (1806), as well as for 
a second important forgery executed by Michel Sabbagh, another Syrian 


living in Paris, in the early 1800s.” 


?%4 Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights, iii. 32. 
3 Ibid. iii. 54-8. 


6 Continuation des Mille et une nuits: contes arabes, 4 vols. (Geneva: Paul Barde, 1788-9). 


27 On the various compilations, translations, and forgeries see Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One 


Nights, iii. 51—86. 
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This tapestry of forgery and compilation disoriented the late nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century philologists who strove to uncover the authentic 
Arabic source of the Nights. Only recently has scholar Muhsin Mahdi been 
able to unravel the work of Galland and his successors, and as a result of his 
dogged detective work, to arrive at the conclusion that the three-volume 
Syrian manuscript used by Galland is the oldest extant text of the Arabic 
collection. However, while this conclusion is generally accepted, and while 
the meticulous and unflagging quality of Mahdi’s scholarship is widely 
admired, not everyone agrees with his representation of Galland’s Syrian 
manuscript, which was produced between the late thirteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, as ‘the earliest witness for the archetype’, the closest 
available thing to a definitive version or standard edition of the Nights.” In his 
helpful Companion to the Nights Robert Irwin observes that having noted that 
Galland mistakenly approached the Nights as a book by a single author, rather 
than as a ramified corpus, Mahdi proceeds to make a similar error by using 
the methods of classical philology to reconstruct the manuscript history of a 
work derived from folk traditions and oral sources.” As Irwin notes, the 
emphasis that Mahdi places on recovering an authentic Arabic source also 
effectively renders every Arabic manuscript or printed work produced after 
Galland’s translation inauthentic and essentially irrelevant.” 

Building on these critiques, I want to suggest that the quest for ‘untainted’ 
Arabic sources is also problematic to the extent that it negates the signifi- 
cance of intercultural transmission that occurs—as it often does—in a 
messy, discontinuous way, rather than as the result of a single, serendipitous 
act of exchange. There is, in this regard, a striking symmetry between the 
practices of the individuals who involved themselves in producing ‘complete’ 
Arabic manuscripts or their French or English translations, and those, most 
notably Mahdi, who have attempted to unravel their handiwork. The forgers 
too were scholars, and in their construction of a complete text, and ancillary 
concealment of the workings of the contact zone in which they operated, 


they were governed by the same principles that later guided the scholars who 


7 Thid. iii. 8. 

2 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (New York: Penguin, 1995), 58. 

» Tbid. 69-70. As Irwin notes, though all of the known manuscripts of the Nights—many of 
which are Egyptian—are later than the Galland manuscript, some may be based on an earlier 


and fuller version of the stories. 
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sought to reconstruct the history of the text in order to arrive at a single 


Arabic source. 


The Nights in Eighteenth-Century France 


To explore the reception of Galland’s translation in the aftermath of its 
publication we must examine, not only reviews and commentaries, of which 
relatively few were published, but also the many retranslations, continu- 
ations, pastiches, and parodies in which its legacy is embodied.’ The popu- 
larity and cultural impact of Galland’s Nights can be gauged by the fact that, 
long before the end of their protracted cycle of publication, the earlier 
volumes were being retranslated into English and German, and had already 
inspired a number of ‘spin-offs’. This series of related works was launched by 
the publication in 1710 of 1001 Jours, a work that was itself, at least in some 
measure, a translation of an Eastern source. The author of the Jours, Pétis de 
la Croix, represented his tales as the translation of a Persian work, but it was 
more likely translated from Turkish. Soon thereafter, Galland’s contempor- 
aries began to produce pseudo-Oriental tales, works that represented them- 
selves as translations, but were so only in the loose sense that they imitated 
the Nights. These pastiches included Jean-Paul Bignon’s Les Avantures d’ Abdalla, 
fils d’ Hanif. . . traduites en francois sur le manuscrit arabe, trouvé a Batavia par M. de 
Sandisson (1713) [The adventures of Abdallah, son of Hanif... translated into 
French from the Arabic manuscript found in Batavia by Mr Sandisson|, and a 
trio of works by Thomas-Simon Gueuelette: the 1001 quarts d’heure, contes tartars 
(1715) [Thousand and one quarters of an hour, Tartar tales], the Mille et une 
heures (1733) [Thousand and one hours], and the Mille et une soirées (1749) 
[Thousand and one evenings]. Both the Nights and these various imitations 
are held up for ridicule in Jacques Cazotte’s 1001 fadaises, contes à dormir debout 
(1742) [Thousand and one follies, tales that send you to sleep]. The Comte de 
Caylus’s Contes orientaux (1747) [Oriental tales] were real translations, or rather 
adaptations, but presented in a framework that owed much to the pastiches 
circulating since 1704. Beyond these translations, pastiches and parodies, 


there were many Oriental tales that did not reference the Nights in their 


`l On this corpus see Dufrenoy, L'Orient romanesque en France, i. 148—241. 
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title, and which were not supposed be taken seriously as translations, the most 
celebrated being Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes (1721) [Persian letters], Crébillon 
fils’s Le Sopha (1742), Voltaire’s Zadig (1747), and Diderot’s Bijoux indiscrets (1748) 
[Indiscreet jewels]. Considered collectively, these various tales can be organized 
along a sliding scale of proximity to original Arabic (or Turkish or Persian) 
material. Some were translated directly from Arabic or Turkish manuscripts, 
though under the influence of the French Nights, others are works of French 
invention that in some respects reflect the aesthetic and thematic concerns of 
‘Oriental’ literature. Some collections fabricate Oriental sources, others basic- 
ally dispense with the fiction of being translations. 

A parallel continuum can be observed when it comes to the appreciation 
of the Nights, which, though not exactly polarized, was characterized by 
strong opinions for and against the tale as a genre, and for and against the 
vivid, metaphorical style that the philosopher and future Comptroller of 
France, Anne Robert Jacques Turgot designated in 1760 as le style Oriental.” As 
the appetite for storytelling and for prose that is vivid, imagistic, or rhythmic 
were perceived as characteristic of the Oriental aesthetic, passing judgement 
on the Oriental tale often betokened a wider verdict on Oriental culture as 
being richly creative or preoccupied with absurd trifles. Reviewing a new 
edition of Galland’s translation in his Année littéraire (1775), the critic and 
journalist Elie Fréron praises the bold imagination and moral purpose of 
Arab tales.” By contrast, as we have seen, Jacques Cazotte represents them in 
the title of his pastiche as ‘fadaises’ (follies or fopperies), empty vessels best 
employed as soporifics—though of course this assessment did not prevent 
Cazotte from collaborating with Chavis on the spurious Suites mentioned 
above. In a letter that refers to his translation Galland himself deplores the 
fact that such ‘fariboles’ (trifles) had garnered more attention than all of his 


serious scholarship on coins and medallions.” Presumably, though, during 


» See Françoise Douay, ‘Le Style Oriental en France de 1675 a 1800’, Polymnie ou la rhétorique comme 
théâtre du sens (Villeneuve-d’Ascq: Presses universitaires du Septentrion, 2001), 183-96. Turgot 
defined Oriental style in terms of irregular rhythms, abrupt transitions between topics, and 
exuberant images and repetitions. As Douay notes, the attitudes of French writers to this kind of 
literary aesthetic were intertwined in complex ways with their self-positioning in relation to the 
literary querelle between so-called ‘ancients’ and ‘moderns’ as well in relation to the philosophical 
school. 

3 Elie Fréron, Année littéraire, 4 (1775): 138-9. 

Ge Correspondance d’Antoine Galland, ed. Mohamed Abdel-Halim (Doctoral Thesis, University of 
Paris, 1964), 501. Cited in Chraibi and Sermain, Les Mille et une nuits, i, p. xviii. 
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the thirteen years that Galland worked on the Nights, this was not the only 
thing that he felt about the project. 

One of the most consistently vehement critics of the figural quality of 
Oriental language was Voltaire. In the Dictionnaire philosophique [Philosophical 


dictionary] article ‘Figuré’ [Figurative] he writes: 


Orientals have always made prodigious use of metaphor, without measure and 
without art. In their writings one finds only hills that leap, rivers that dry up from 
fear, and stars that shake with joy. Their excessively lively imagination has never 


allowed them to write with method and wisdom. 


In addition to castigating Oriental language, and by extension Oriental 
science, Voltaire is dismissive of the conte arabe as a genre. In his own tale 
Zadig he characterizes contes as ‘without reason or meaning’, interesting only 
to women. Though this judgement may strike us as disingenuous, many 
French Oriental tales subtly convey the judgement that, though Oriental 
stories might be vacuous, their French equivalents were replete with mean- 
ing. When, in the preface to the Persian Letters, Montesquieu’s French trans- 
lator observes that he has suppressed the convoluted compliments and 
elaborate metaphors used by the Persian travellers as they would only bore 
French readers, he draws a crucial line that tacitly separates the French 
appropriation of the Persians’ letters for philosophical purposes from their 
rhetorical uses in the Oriental context. Bringing a further twist to this issue, 
Crébillon and Diderot suggest in their own tales that Oriental tales are 
indeed devoid of sense, and that this is the source of their merit.” These 
divergent positions are summed up in an anecdote about Montesquieu that 
was published in the Nouvelle Bibliothéque des romans. According to the narrator 
of the story, when he was caught reading the Nights, Montesquieu first 
confessed that the stories made him happy—that they were the only thing 
he read—then begged that his secret be kept lest his reputation for serious- 


5 The narrator of the ‘Introduction’ (or frame narrative) of Le Sopha avers that only 
enlightened people who understand the fundamental emptiness of scientific knowledge per- 
ceive how much veneration is due to the authors of stories, despite the accusations of frivolity 
under which they labour, and notes that ignorant people invariably fail to grasp the important 
lessons relayed by fictions, esteeming only knowledge that is presented in a complex, abstract 
form, even though they cannot understand it, Le Sopha (Paris: Flammarion, 1995), 30. The 
opening section of the Indiscreet Jewels similarly suggests that the most virtuous and spiritual 


women of the court are also readers of erotic Oriental tales. 
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ness be compromised, finally concluding that in reality ‘jamais je ne fus plus 
sage’ |I was never wiser]. 

What I want to draw from the complex response to Oriental stories that I 
have rapidly sketched here, and which is embodied in the literary spectrum 
of pastiches, parodies, and commentaries referenced above, is the existence of 
a sliding scale of values: gradations of opinion about the aesthetic merit and 
moral function of tales, in which attitudes to Oriental literature and culture 
are inextricably intertwined with judgements about contemporary European 
literature and culture. Viewed in this light the critical reception of the Nights 
constituted, not a process that unfolded ‘on the other side’ of a linguistic and 
cultural divide marked by the translation, but a contact zone in its own 
right: an inter- and intra-cultural forum in which creation and criticism 


converged. 


The Nights in Contemporary Criticism 


In this last section I will consider the treatment of Galland in four major 
critical or philological studies published between 1979 and 1986. The first is 
Edward Said’s magisterial and polemical study, Orientalism, which was first 
published in 1978, and which has shaped the context in which all subsequent 
scholarship on the subject of Europe’s cultural dealings with the Muslim 
world has been produced.” The second is Alain Grosrichard’s Lacanian- 
inspired Structure du sérail (1978), a tour de force of literary analysis that reads 
the taxonomic preoccupation with eunuchs, odalisques, viziers, and sultans in 
classical French literature as symptomatic of the construction of a phantas- 
matic universe. The third is Georges May’s Les Mille et une nuits d’Antoine 
Galland ou, le chef d’oeuvre invisible (1986) |The Thousand and One Nights of Antoine 
Galland or the invisible masterpiece], the most developed of a handful of 
attempts to evaluate Galland’s translation as a work of literature in its own 
right.” The last of the group is Muhsin Mahdi’s critical introduction to his 


watershed edition of the Galland manuscript. 


3% Nouvelle bibliothéque des romans, 7th year, 8.5. Cited in Dufrenoy, L'Orient romanesque en France, iii. 152. 


Y Edward Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978). 
38 Alain Grosrichard, Structure du sérail (Paris: Seuil, 1978). 
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Given its central role in the genesis of Oriental exoticism, Galland’s 
translation is surprisingly absent from Orientalism. Galland is mentioned 
only twice, first as a contributor to Barthélemy d’Herbelot’s Bibliothèque 
orientale (1697), the first European attempt to provide a comprehensive 
guide to Oriental religions and cultures, and later during a discussion of 
Richard Burton, the English traveller, scholar, and eroticist who in 1885 
produced his own voluminous translation of the Nights. The absence of 
Galland’s translation from Orientalism is consistent with the text’s overall 
emphasis on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries rather than on the 
earlier, pre- or proto-colonial period. It may also plausibly be traced to the 
fact that the translation illustrates cross-fertilization, and as such falls outside 
the patterns of negative representation and cultural polarization that form 
the core of Said’s analysis. Orientalism has sometimes been criticized for 
presenting an account of East—West relations that leaves out positive interest 
in the Orient and seems to exclude the possibility that, alongside negative 
stereotyping, there has also been cultural exchange and reciprocal influence. 
In theoretical terms, this mono-directionality corresponds to Said’s concep- 
tualization of Orientalism, not as a representation with roots and referents, 
however distorted, in Oriental cultures, but as a ‘discourse’, which Said 
defines, following Michel Foucault, as a corpus of representations that 
derives its authority from a circular process of citation.” While the repeti- 
tiousness and citationality of European representations of the Orient from 
the eighteenth century on certainly support this approach, Orientalism lays 
aside too quickly, and too categorically, the issue of reference to entities 
beyond the European literary tradition, including texts written in non- 
European languages such as Arabic or Persian.” Intertextuality is approached 
as an essentially intra-European phenomenon, and little thought is given 
to the intercultural intertexuality at work in cases such as the Thousand and 
One Nights. 


* Said, Orientalism, 3-9. The methodological questions raised by Said’s deployment of the 
concept of discourse are persuasively addressed in Dennis Porter, ‘Orientalism and its Problems’, in 
F. Barker, et al., eds., The Politics of Theory (Colchester: University of Essex, 1983), 179-93. 

4l On the issue of ‘extratextual’ reference Said writes in his Introduction that ‘There were— 
and are—cultures and nations whose location is in the East, and their lives, histories, and 
customs have a brute reality obviously greater than anything that could be said about them in 
the West. About that fact this study of Orientalism has very little to contribute’ (p. 5), and that 
‘Orientalism responded more to the culture that produced it than to its putative object, which 


was also produced by the West’ (p. 22). 
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Responding to readers who complained that by evacuating the question of 
reference Orientalism had effectively perpetuated the colonial effacement of 
Eastern nations, cultures, and voices, Said subsequently refined and 
expanded his reflection on the cultural ambit of colonialism. Notably, in 
Culture and Imperialism (1994), he addresses this critique by including works by 
non-European authors.” Significantly, in this later, multidirectional account, 
cultural exchange and reciprocity are predominantly presented in terms of 
resistance and response. That is to say, Said focuses on anti-colonial and 
nationalist discourses that seek to subvert or dismantle colonialism, or 
which undertake the decolonization of cultural identities (pp. xi—xii). Aside 
from a few passages in which Said acknowledges that in the wake of coloni- 
alism it has become impossible, for example, fully to disentangle the Indian 
from the British in either Indian or British culture (p. 15), acts of cultural 
transfer and processes of syncretization along the lines of the Thousand and One 
Nights remain absent from this remapping of intercultural relations. 

The emphasis that Orientalism places on self-referentiality—a perspective 
that many readers of Orientalism have found problematic to the extent that it 
appears to beg the question how European representations correlate to the 
multilayered reality of the Arab world—resonates with arguments formu- 
lated in another major reflection on Europe’s preoccupation with the Orient, 
a work published almost concurrently with Orientalism: Alain Grosrichard’s 
Structure du sérail (1978). If these two in many ways parallel studies are rarely 
considered together it is presumably because they appear to take opposite 
approaches to the question, and as such to address different scholarly 
constituencies.“ Where Said’s historical and political study emphasizes con- 
nections between literature and colonial expansion, Grosrichard’s psycho- 
analytic approach connects the features of texts and genres to the workings 
of language and the psyche. At no point does Grosrichard distance himself 


from his Enlightenment corpus to address the transhistorical geopolitical 


2 Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism (New York: Vintage, 1993). Subsequent page references in 
the text. 

3 Tn a foreword to the belated English translation of Structure du sérail, Mladen Dolar notes that 
although Grosrichard’s book and Orientalism were published in the same year, they have had 
different fates, garnering different degrees of attention, and, at least on the surface, appear to 
deploy very different methodologies. He adds, however, that Grosrichard’s psychoanalytic study 
is not without political implications, since it helps to elucidate the forces behind the effectiveness 
of certain ideas. The Sultan’s Court: European Fantasies of the East, trans. Liz Heron (New York: Verso, 


1998), p. x. 
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implications of the European preoccupation with Oriental despotism. 
He never, for example, discusses East-West relations as one of the most 
pressing political concerns of the 1970s. The two studies converge, however, 
in their shared articulation of Orientalism as a closed system in which the 
signifiers of European ambition, or European desire, operate independently 
of their ostensible referents in Oriental culture. 

Structure du sérail is a curious work. The depth and analytical brilliance of 
Grosrichard’s readings notwithstanding, a sustained Lacanian reading of 
classical French harem literature is not an obvious project, and was still 
less so in 1978, before scholarly reflections on Oriental exoticism had begun 
to proliferate. The driving forces behind this reading perhaps appear less 
obscure, however, if we consider that in essence, Grosrichard’s structuralist 
interpretation articulates the same divorce between the apparently self- 
absorbed system of European Orientalism and the complex reality of Oriental 
culture that Said presents from an historical standpoint. Here the synchron- 
icity of publication is significant. Though neither Grosrichard nor Said could 
have fully anticipated portentous political developments such as the Iranian 
Revolution of January 1979 or the coalescence of Islamic resistance to Soviet 
rule in Afghanistan, largely at the instigation of the CIA, they were writing— 


in Said’s case self-consciously: 


in the wake of the Yom Kippur War, and 
against the backdrop of civil war in Lebanon, in other words, at a time when 
the messy, unpredictable contact zone between ‘Islam’ and ‘the West’ was 
increasingly taking the shape of an ideological breach. 

Galland’s role as the translator of the Nights came into focus in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when fresh translations were 
produced, in England by Richard Burton, and in France by Joseph-Charles 
Mardrus.“ In promoting their own versions, both Burton and Mardrus 
devoted considerable energy to attacking Galland’s earlier efforts. Both 
characterized his Nights as a watered-down ‘adaptation’ in the tradition of 
the seventeenth-century ‘belles infidéles’-—translations such as those of 
Perrot d’Ablancourt, which adjusted the style and to some extent the 
content of classical texts to conform to the tastes and expectations of 


contemporary French readers. In the wake of these critiques readers came 


* Richard Burton, The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 16 vols. (London: Kamashastra 
Society, 1885-8); Joseph-Charles Mardrus, Livre des Mille nuits et une nuit, 11 vols. (Paris: Revue Blanche, 
1898—1904). 
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to look upon Galland’s version as a Parisianized reconstruction that distorted 
the content and emasculated the vigorous style of the Arabic original.” 
Ironically, decades later Burton and Mardrus’s would come in for much 
the same kind of criticism, as scholars began to register the ways in which 
their personal and literary interests, as well as the aesthetic preoccupations 
of their age, had shaped their translations. This process has led to a re- 
evaluation of Galland’s translation, which has lately been found to be more 
faithful to the Arabic original than was long imagined. Such reappraisal has 
in turn invited reconsideration of the aesthetic qualities of Galland’s trans- 
lation. These are the subject of Georges May’s study, Les Mille et une nuits 
d’Antoine Galland ou le chef d'oeuvre invisible. As the subtitle suggests, the thesis of 
May’s study is that although in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
Galland’s translation was widely read and deeply cherished, the work 
remained in many respects invisible, languishing outside literary history. It 
does not, for example, appear in most of the standard nineteenth-century 
anthologies. May undertakes finally to correct this oversight, and to usher 
Galland into the literary pantheon. To this end he approaches his role as that 
of a creator rather than a translator, and draws attention to the many ways 
in which the translation departs from its Arabic sources. The extent to which 
a scholar who did not read Arabic could reliably make such determinations is 
of course an important question. 

Like subsequent scholars of the intercultural history of the Nights, for 
example Sylvette Larzul, who has compared the translations of Galland, 
Mardrus, and Trébutien with the Arabic original, May notes that Galland’s 


principal departures involve the intercalation of Arabic stories not previously 


3 The expression ‘belles infidéles’ which is often used to characterize Galland’s translation 
(see Abdel-Halim, Antoine Galland, 203-4), was coined by the writer Gilles Ménage in reference to 
Perrot d’Ablancourt’s translation of Lucian. See Roger Zuber, Les ‘Belles infidèles’ et la formation 
du goût classique. Perrot d’Ablancourt et Guez de Balzac (Paris: Armand Colin, 1968). As Zuber shows, mid- 
seventeenth-century French translators’ emphasis on imitating authors’ intentions, and the 
effects of texts on readers, rather than on adhering to the letter of the text, reflected broader 
shifts in the conceptualization of the literary work. Although Galland was certainly influenced 
by this model of translation, it is important to bear in mind that in his case ‘infidelity’ to the 
original also resulted from the fragmentary nature of the source text, the absence of a single, 
identifiable author, and French scholars’ fundamental lack of familiarity with Arabic popular 
literature. As noted above, European translations continued to be ‘unfaithful’ to the Nights even 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when new paradigms of translation had 


taken root. 
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associated with the frame narrative, notably the Sindbad cycle, Ali Baba, and 
Aladdin.*© Like Larzul and Muhsin Mahdi, May also alludes, somewhat in 
the spirit of Montesquieu, to Galland’s elimination of Arabic rhetorical 
devices such as repetition, oppositional pairing, and long descriptive passages 
(pp. 78-9).7 The most far-reaching, and in my view the most problematic, 
assertion that May makes about Galland’s creative imprint is that it was with 
his translation that the frame narrative first assumed its full importance as a 
thematic and structural centre that draws the reader in.“ Comparing 
Galland’s translation with Husain Haddawy’s 1990 English translation of 
the Syrian manuscript used by Galland—the translation currently consid- 
ered the most ‘accurate’ rendition of the authentic Arabic Nights, narrowly 
defined—it is clear that Galland made some significant modifications to the 
frame narrative, but also that in the Arabic original the story of Scheherazade 
is already a very powerful device.” Very little is known about the status of 
the Arabic Nights in the medieval period, but the existence of a ninth-century 
text fragment (the ‘Nadia Abbott fragment’) that contains the opening of the 
frame narrative, testifies not only to its longevity, but also, by extension, to 
its enduring rhetorical power. The effectiveness of the Arabic frame narrative 
was not lost on Galland, for in the Avertissement to the first volume of his 
translation he commends its artful combination of thematic variety and 
‘enchainement’ [narrative continuity]. 

May’s claim that the alterations and interpolations perpetrated by Galland 
gave the collection a structural coherence that it previously lacked derives at 
least in part, I believe, from a problematic projection of Galland’s unques- 


tionable historical role in bringing the Nights to the attention of the world 


a May, Les Mille et une nuits, 82—96. Subsequent page references in the text. 

H: May reiterates, in amplified form, a number of the claims made by Mohamed Abdel-Halim 
in his biography of Galland. Abdel-Halim similarly credits Galland with turning the Nights into a 
genuine book that captured the attention of readers and scholars in both Europe and the Arab 
world (Abdel-Halim, Antoine Galland, 292). There are many weaknesses to this account, notably 
the fact that, although the pre-Galland Nights may not have enjoyed the status of a book, they 
appear, at least from the records of Arabic booksellers and lenders, to have been immensely 
popular with readers. It is also problematic to suggest that Galland’s adaptation turned the 
Nights into a respectable literary work that quickly attracted the interest of scholars of Arabic 
literature. In reality, Arabic scholars continued to give the stories a wide berth, and it is only very 
recently that they have been hailed as an integral part of the literary heritage. As May notes, the 
stories have also had rather marginal status in relation to the European canon. 

3 May, Les Mille et une nuits, 97—101. 

4 The Arabian Nights, trans. Husain Haddawy (New York and London: Norton, 1990). 
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onto the aesthetic plane. May portrays Galland not only as the visionary 
whose efforts brought the Nights to readers everywhere, but also as the artist 
who raised a somewhat lacklustre collection to a new poetic height. In 
making this exchange May draws a line between Arabic original and French 
translation, assigning the better part to the French text. This line is, however, 
a fundamentally arbitrary boundary that is not grounded in a close com- 
parative study of the two versions. What I want to highlight here, however, is 
not the lurking spectre of Eurocentrism, but rather the fact that in high- 
lighting the departures marked by Galland’s translation, May loses sight of the 
still deeper continuities that bind it to its Arabic sources. Approaching Galland’s 
work with this fundamental relationality in mind requires an emphasis, not 
on creativity per se, but rather on the special kind of creativity with which 
Galland, a true pioneer, navigated the interface between Arabic and French 
literary traditions. 

In closing I will consider a work that has already, necessarily, been 
mentioned several times, Muhsin Mahdi’s magisterial critical edition of the 
Galland manuscript, published in two volumes in 1984, with a critical 
Introduction following in 1994. These three volumes represent the culmin- 
ation of many years of research into the history of the Nights, including 
extensive efforts to separate pre-eighteenth-century Arabic manuscripts 
from all other manuscript and print versions. As noted above, one of Mahdi’s 
principal conclusions is that the three-volume Syrian manuscript used by 
Galland is the oldest relatively complete Arabic text of the Nights. 

At the opening of his Critical Introduction, Mahdi states that he will not 
examine the involvement of Europeans in the history of the Nights, though 
he will make an exception for Galland on the grounds that he was the 


‘owner’ of the manuscript that he is editing: 


There exists a vast literature on the numerous European translations of the Nights 
and on the effect these translations had on European literature and sensibility... .1 
have been interested in this literature as part of European literary history but 
thought it best not to allow this interest to intrude on my main theme—the 
original of these translations. Therefore, I have devoted this essay almost entirely 
to the history and composition of the Arabic Nights. I made an exception in the case 
of Galland and his translation for the obvious reason that he was the owner of the 


s iui 50 
manuscript I was editing. 


5% Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights, vol. iii, Introduction and Indexes (1994), 2. See n. 4. Subsequent 


page references in the text. 
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There would seem to be something implausible in Mahdi’s suggestion that 
Galland warrants attention only as the ‘owner’ of the manuscript, and 
indeed he ends up devoting many pages not only to Galland, but also to 
subsequent French translations and forgeries, as well as to Europeans’ 
involvement in producing the first four Arabic printed editions of the Nights 
in the nineteenth century. The many pages he devotes to Galland are 
interesting for several reasons, not least for the profound ambivalence to 
which they give voice. While at some moments Mahdi finds Galland to be a 
good storyteller and a tolerably competent translator (p. 11), at others he 
berates him for ‘ignorance, laziness and incompetence’ (p. 34). In one breath 
he acknowledges Galland’s historical role in the dissemination of the Nights, 
in the next he complains that Galland both misunderstood the nature of the 
work (p. 47) and misled his readers about it.” Beyond the desire for ideal 
transparency in the world of letters, what I would like to highlight in 
Mahdi’s somewhat erratic review of Galland is, again, what it reveals about 
our fundamental unease with the convoluted workings of the contact zone. 
Having set himself the task of unravelling Arabic and European strands of 
the Nights’ history, Mahdi ultimately finds it all but impossible fully to 
separate them, and as both Arabic and French filiations are present in 


Galland’s translation, Mahdi alternately lauds and condemns it. 


Conclusion 


The intersecting sites of translation and reception examined above suggest, in 
different ways, the vicissitudes of conceptualizing and representing cultural 
contact. This resistance derives from several factors, including the nebulous 
nature of cultural boundaries, and the complex, disjointed temporality of 
cultural processes such as discovery, transmission, reception, and influence. 
Translation is most often approached as a single act of conversion from one 


language, and indeed one text, to another, but in many cases, particularly 


A Sylvette Larzul, Les Traductions françaises des Mille et une nuits (Paris: L'Harmattan, 1996), offers a 
more detailed, less polemical account of the specific ways in which Galland’s translation departs 
from the Syrian source. She observes that these departures often seem to be motivated by the 
desire to render the stories more accessible to French readers, and as such reflect the lingering 
influence of the theory of translation associated with Perrot d’Ablancourt, pp. 32—116. 
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before the advent of print culture, it was a multilayered process involving 
multiple stages of oral and written exchange across several adjacent lan- 
guages. Correspondingly, as Sahar Amer notes in a book on the Arabic 
sources of Marie de France’s Fables, when weighing the Arabic influence on 
medieval European literature, scholars have on the whole focused too 
narrowly on the translation—or non-translation—of individual Arabic 
works, overlooking the wider ramifications of the translatio studii, the broad 
and diffuse transfer of knowledge, epistemological schema, and aesthetic 
currents across periods and regions.” Galland’s translation of the Thousand and 
One Nights enjoys a singular status to the extent that it influenced not only 
the subsequent history of the Nights—and more indirectly the trajectory of 
Western representations of the East and perhaps the course of intercultural 
relations—but also their past: the manner in which we approach the Nights 
in the centuries prior to the French translation. This seemingly anomalous 
temporality, which, as we have observed, frustrates attempts to draw a clear 
line of separation between Arabic original and European translation or to 
pinpoint the exact moment at which this transfer took place, in reality 
exemplifies the workings of the contact zone, particularly in regard to the 
millennial history of Arabic and Islamic cultures and/in Europe. 

Though Galland’s translation appears to mark the beginning of the European/ 
global voyage of the Nights and the end—though also the beginning—of its 
Arabic trajectory, it is better understood as media res, a site of cultural contact 
always already unfolding. If it generally does not appear in this light it is in large 
measure because, as I suggest above, traces of the presence of Arabic literature in 
medieval Europe have historically proved hard to decipher. For reasons at once 
political and epistemological, Islam, along with Arabic language and culture, have 
been classified as extra-European phenomena: imported traditions which, al- 
though they may have dwelt within Europe’s borders for a while, have ultimately 
returned home. Needless to say, this expectation continues to have currency even 
in the transformative contemporary context of mass immigration. The border 
between Arabic and Romance-language literatures, and more broadly between 
Arab and European cultures has, however, never been well defined. Although its 
material effects are palpable it has been and remains an invaginated boundary with 


contours that are impossible to map. 


2 Amer, Esope au féminin, 14 (see n. 4). 
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Cultivating the Garden: Antoine 
Galland’s Arabian Nights in the 
Traditions of English Literature 


Robert L. Mack 


The story of Sinbad [sic] is set during the reign of the Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid, who himself is the hero of a cycle of stories in The Arabian Nights. 
In the third chapter of Ulysses, Stephen Dedalus walks along the beach 


at Sandymount and thinks: 


After he woke me up last night same dream or was it? Wait. Open 


hallway. Streets of harlots. Remember Haroun al Raschid. 


Leopold Bloom, falling asleep beside his wife, thinks of the roc’s egg... . If 
Bloom is Ulysses, he is also Sinbad, setting forth on a voyage through the 
perilous seas of Dublin. During a single day in June, 1904, both Bloom and 
Stephen think of characters in The Arabian Nights; it is another of the spiritual 
habits that secretly unite them. Molly Bloom, toward the end of her 
immortal monologue, remembers her girlhood in Gibraltar: the handsome 
Moors with turbans, the sailors singing ‘All Birds Fly, the Arabs, the 
Moorish wall. These memories, which seem to carry her away from her 
husband sleeping beside her, secretly unite her with Bloom-Sinbad, the 


returned voyager, the sailor home from the sea. 


(Steven Millhauser, ‘The Eighth Voyage of Sinbad’)! 


' Steven Millhauser, ‘The Eighth Voyage of Sinbad’, in The Barnum Museum (New York: 
Penguin, 1990), 127. 
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In recent years, the staging of ‘marathon’ readings of well-known literary 
texts has become something of a familiar ritual on college and university 
campuses all the world over. Since 1954, at least, particularly devoted 
students of the traditions of English literature are to be found every 16 
June commemorating Bloomsday, that ‘single day in June’ to which the 
award-winning American novelist Steven Millhauser refers in the epigraph 
quoted above, and an occasion that has gradually developed into a kind of 
annual holiday for fans and enthusiasts of the work of James Joyce. The day’s 
events are almost always organized so as to feature a public reading from the 
Irish-born novelist’s landmark 1922 text, Ulysses. Not infrequently, such 
readings extend for many hours; in those few instances when the organizers 
have opted rather to read aloud from the complete text of Joyce’s Finnegans 
Wake (1939), the recitation has been known to go on quite literally for days. 

Yet Joyce is only one among a growing number of authors and works that 
have attracted this particular kind of devotional attention. Several years ago, 
students at England’s Leicester University aimed at setting a world record 
with a continuous, back-to-back reading of the complete plays of William 
Shakespeare. In a similar vein, recital events featuring the works of more 
recent authors ranging from Hans Christian Andersen or Jane Austen, to 
J. R. R. Tolkien or J. K. Rowling (and extending also to more home-grown 
favourites such as John Steinbeck and Thomas Pynchon) are now relatively 
commonplace throughout the United States and Canada.’ The mid-twenti- 
eth-century playwright Thornton Wilder (both anticipating and disputing 
within the terms of his prescient simile later conceptualizations of the 
‘burden of the past’ and ‘the anxiety of influence’) once observed that, 
typically, any recognition of the bond that unites individual writers and 
their apparent or designated successors within the shared traditions of the 
Anglophone literary heritage, at least, has tended ‘always to resemble a torch 


race rather than a furious dispute among heirs’? Appropriately enough— 


2 On the occasion and the popularity of events such as the Leicester Shakespeare readings, see 
‘Lord Attenborough Lends Support To Shakespeare Marathon’, April 2000 online posting, 
University of Leicester Press Office, http://www.le.ac.uk/press/shakesmara.html. 

5 Thornton Wilder, ‘Preface’ to Our Town, The Skin of Our Teeth, The Matchmaker (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1962), 14. Harold Bloom’s Freudian analysis of the situation faced by so-called ‘belated’ 
poets in The Anxiety of Influence (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1973) had to some extent been 
anticipated by Walter Jackson Bate’s more straightforward The Burden of the Past and the English Poet 
(London and New York: W. W. Norton, 1970). 
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given the inherent nature of any gesture that would prompt such emblem- 
atic displays of ‘handing down’ or passing on vital traditions of performance 
and recital from one generation to the next—the dynamic of influence at 
work within such readings could indeed be compared to ‘relay’ races, 
wherein torches or batons are passed from the hands of one runner to the 
next. Readers participating in such events typically sign up for individual 
time slots; each volunteer then, turn by turn, reads a designated passage 
from the work in question, before handing the reading over to the next 
participant. Special guests or invited speakers may occasionally be permitted 
to read for a slightly lengthier period of time, although the ethos that 
prevails on such occasions tends usually to be far more emphatically demo- 
cratic and egalitarian. 

The sustained popularity of such celebrations would seem only and with 
good reason to have insisted that—of the several, significant literary anni- 
versaries to be marked in the course of the year 2005—the one that might 
easily have asserted a substantial claim to being the most important or 
significant deserved similarly to be commemorated in such a festive and 
pointedly public and participatory manner. In southern California, certainly, 
on two consecutive afternoons in April 2005, just a short walk from the 
manicured lawns and landscapes of the Hollywood Hills, more than a 
hundred readers found themselves gathered together in the patterned 
shade and sunlight of a convenient university courtyard. There, on a small 
stage that had been set up especially for the event and under a specially 
designed tent improvised so as to offer a picturesque backdrop for the days’ 
celebrations, the assembled participants began, each in their turn, to read 
aloud from a text that has, in the course of many years, consistently attracted 
a far greater number of readers than any work of, say, Thomas Pynchon or 
even James Joyce—a text that has, in fact, not only made enormous 
contributions to the shape of those tropes and formal characteristics 
which, to this day, define the novel as a distinct literary genre, but one 
that has no less significantly exercised a more general influence on the 
comprehensive and recurring themes common to all forms of fiction. The 
celebrants drawn together in Rolfe Courtyard on the generously sprawling 
campus of the University of California at Los Angeles had all come to share 
aloud, in the company of friends and colleagues, a collection of stories with 
which most would doubtlessly have confessed a shared familiarity even 


from their earliest childhood memories. The text being celebrated was 
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the assembled series of narratives most commonly known in the Western 
hemisphere as The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, or—to use the rather more 
strictly accurate title under which the tales were later to be translated—The 
Thousand and One Nights; reading the Arabian Nights aloud, the participants that 
April were in many cases simply reacquainting themselves with a volume of 
stories that had made a profound and lasting impression on their own 
imaginative lives.* 

The original publication in Paris of the French Orientalist Antoine Galland’s 
version of the Arab text Alf layla wa layla as Les Mille et une nuits in twelve volumes 
within a period of just over thirteen years—extending from 1704 to 1717— 
signalled the earliest appearance in Europe of the collection of stories since 
referred to most often simply and succinctly as ‘The Nights’ Having captivated 
French audiences from its first appearance, Galland’s translation swiftly moved 
on similarly to seduce the better part of the continent. Anonymous English 
translations of Galland’s several volumes followed almost immediately upon 
their publication in France. The phenomenal success of the Nights throughout 
Europe was all the more noteworthy for the fact that, however well known its 
stories may have been among their original non-European audiences and 
progenitors as a body of oral tales—tales, moreover, specifically of that sort 
that were told in the local marketplace, or recited from memory by a parent or 
grandparent within the comforting glow of the family hearth—the Nights had 
never been held in particularly high regard within the Arab world as work of 
any genuine literary and artistic merit or accomplishment. Mentioned only in 
passing within surviving records from the period (such as those maintained by 


booksellers and historians of the tenth century, including al-Mas’udi and Ibn 


* For accounts and documentation referring to the several such celebrations and conferences 
that commemorated the anniversary of Galland’s translation of the Nights, as well as collections 
that to some extent participated in those same tricentenary celebrations, see e.g. Ideological 
Variations and Narrative Horizons: New Perspectives on the Arabian Nights, special issue of Middle Eastern 
Literatures (incorporating Edebiyat), ed. Wen-chin Ouyang, 7.2 (July 2004); Ulrich Marzolph and 
Richard van Leeuwen, eds. (with the collaboration of Hassan Wassouf), The Arabian Nights 
Encyclopedia, vols. isi (Santa Barbara, Calif., and Oxford: ABC-Clio, 2004); and Yuriko Yamanaka 
and Tetsuo Nishi, eds., The Arabian Nights and Orientalism: Perspectives from East and West, intro. Robert 
Irwin (London and New York: I. B. Tauris, 2006). 

> On the early history and publication of the Nights in France and England, see chapter 1 
(‘Antoine Galland and the Nights’) of Muhsin Mahdi’s comprehensive The Thousand and One Nights, 
vol. iii: Introduction and Indexes, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994), 11—49; also Rida Hawari, ‘Antoine Galland’s 
Translation of the Arabian Nights’, in Revue de littérature comparée 54 (1984): 150-04. 
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al-Nadim), earlier manuscript versions of the collection had never been 
granted any serious attention within Arab literary culture itself. Certainly, to 
whatever extent many of the stories in the Nights would eventually be 
recognized as celebrating what modern historians of Islamic culture such as 
John L. Esposito have described as the ‘unparalleled splendour and economic 
prosperity’ of the ‘magnificent’ early centuries of Abbasid rule (and in particu- 
lar, of course, the reign of the ‘exemplary caliph, Harun al-Rashid’, from ap 786 
to 809, who himself often features as a character in the tales), the cycle never 
enjoyed anything approaching that degree of respect routinely accorded 
higher poetic forms, such as the muwashshash—which had also appeared by 
the end of the tenth century—or the later zajal, both of which literary ‘kinds’, 
as Albert Hourani reminds us, were themselves considered to be superior 
literary types that were at once both versatile enough to be applied to and 
decorously to treat any and all possible subjects worthy of representation in 
Arabic poetry.” Nor, of course, would any tale (or khurafa) included in the Nights 
ever have been perceived to be operating within the more sacred traditions of 
the khatib (preacher) or, for that matter, would they have been deemed 
appropriate material for the qussas (a designation for more popular retailers 
of sacred stories).’ 

One of the most dedicated chroniclers of the Nights in recent years, Robert 
Irwin, commented in his 1994 Companion to the collection that ‘the Nights has 
received short and rather patronizing shrift in general histories of Arabic 
literature’. Even today, Irwin added, ‘in the modern Middle East, with 
certain exceptions, the Nights is not regarded by Arab intellectuals as litera- 
ture at all’ This long-standing posture of indigenous deprecation and 
dismissal, however, may finally—if only very slowly—te starting to change. 
The overall acceptance and (no less significantly) the critical status of the 
collection in the West is similarly on the rise—the more especially so, 


considering the tremendous amount of attention that has in recent years 


$ John L. Esposito, Islam: The Straight Path, expanded edn. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991), 53; Albert Hourani, A History of the Arab Peoples (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of the 
Harvard University Press, 1991), 193; see also Husain Haddawy’s ‘Introduction’ to his 1990 
translation of Muhsin Mahdi’s Arabic text (Alf layla wa layla (Leiden: 1984)) in The Arabian Nights 
(New York and London: W. W. Norton, 1990), p. xi. 

7 On the specificity of these designations in Arabic see The Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd edn., 12 vols. 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill; London: Luzac, 1960—2004), sub verba ‘kass’, ‘khatib’, and ‘khurafa’. 

8 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (London: Allen Lane, 1994), 4. 

°” Ibid. 4. 
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been devoted to the artefacts of popular culture, and to the field of cultural 
studies, generally. The joint request by both the French and German 
national commissions that the general assembly of UNESCO officially rec- 
ognize and designate the earliest introduction of the Arabian Nights into 
Europe in Galland’s translation as a ‘commemorative event’ for the period 
2004-5 constituted something of a milestone in the historiography or textual 
history of the tales themselves. Other prestigious conferences (including, for 
example, the international symposium convened by invitation of the 
Baroque Library at Wolfenbiittel, Germany in September 2004, entitled 
‘The Arabian Nights: Past and Present’) as well as a number of publications of 
critical studies and investigations both of the textual history and the cultural 
significance of the Nights testify to the extent to which both well-established 
scholars as well as a new generation of critics from an ever-expanding range 
of disciplines and approaches have been increasingly drawn to a consider- 
ation of the work and its influences.” This growing interest appears to be 
characterized most by its interdisciplinary nature. A committed multitude of 
scholars, students, and critics (of whom Muhsin Jassim Ali, Aboubakar 
Chraibi, Hasan El-Shamy, Heinz Grotzfeld, Lee Haring, C. Knipp, Kazue 
Kobayashi, Sylvette Larzul, Peter D. Molan, Ulrich Marzolph, Wolfgang 
Mieder, Wen-Chin Ouyang, Eva Sallis, and Weibke Walther may be taken 
to stand as representative examples) have all made multifaceted contribu- 
tions to the wide range of conferences, books, encyclopedias, and other 
reference works both in America and in Europe; alternatively, their findings 
have been presented within such forums for the study of Middle Eastern 
Literature and culture as Edebiyat (now incorporated within the publication 
Middle Eastern Literatures), The Muslim World, and the Journal of Arabic Literature, as 
well as in series such as the Curzon Studies in Arabic and Middle-Eastern Literatures. 
All this activity and more suggests that such brisk generalizations as Irwin’s, 
which might yet dismiss the Nights as intellectually disreputable or ignored 


within its cultures of origin, at least, may very soon be entirely untenable.'! 


See Ulrich Marzolph’s ‘Preface the Special Edition on “The Arabian Nights: Past and 
Present” ’ in Marvels and Tales 18.2 (2004): 154—5. The same issue of that journal included published 
versions of many of the papers read at the September 2004 conference in Germany; another ten 
essays from those same Wolfenbiittel Proceedings appeared simultaneously in a special issue of 
the journal Fabula, 45.34 (2004): 187—385. 

1 See Muhsin Jassim Ali, Scheherazade in England: A Study of Nineteenth-Century English Criticism of the 
Arabian Nights (Washington: Three Continents Press, with the Assistance of Baghdad University, 
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Indeed, as early as 1980, Muhsin J. Ali's survey of the growth of scholarly 
interest in the Nights throughout the twentieth century suggested that ‘a 
greater awareness of the aesthetic richness of the tales and the complexity 
of their socio-cultural milieu’ was already receiving the extensive attention of 
scholarly research—‘for the ethnologist, the sociologist, and the student 
of aesthetics-—not only in the Western hemisphere, but in the scholarly 
communities of the Middle East as well.” What was once the exception, in 
other words, seems fast to have become the rule. 

Be that as it may, although the occasional and celebratory nature of the 
public reading of the Nights on the UCLA campus in 2005 may necessarily 
have been a unique recitation event, affection for the stories and their many 
imitations, to say nothing of the nearly inescapable influence of the collec- 
tion within the more ‘mainstream’ traditions of Western literature (at least) 
has been the subject of increasing attention in recent years. The Nights is now 
routinely acknowledged to stand as a powerfully formative and reputable text 
within the Anglophone tradition, both in reference works such as the Oxford 
History of Literary Translation in English (2005) and in more devoted surveys, 
including, of course, Irwin’s own The Arabian Nights: A Companion (the latter 
volume might be said to stand as something of a complement to the more 
exclusively ‘literary’ essays brought together some years earlier within the 
pages of Peter L. Caracciolo’s wide-ranging and informative volume, 
The Arabian Nights in English Literature).'° The body of criticism now dedicated 
to the collection, again, has been more thoroughly supplemented by 


publications like Ulrich Marzolph and Richard van Leeuwen’s massive The 


1981); Aboubakar Chraibi, ‘Texts of the Arabian Nights and Ideological Variations’, in Middle Eastern 
Literatures 7:2 (2004): 149-57; C. Knipp, ‘The Arabian Nights in England: Galland’s Translation and 
Its Successors’, Journal of Arabic Literature 5 (1974): 45-54; Heinz Grotzfeld, ‘Neglected Conclusions 
to the Arabian Nights’, Journal of Arabic Literatures 16 (1985): 73-87; Peter D. Molan, ‘The Arabian Nights: 
The Oral Connection’, Edebiyat: The Journal of Middle Eastern Literatures 2.1—2 (1988): 191-9; Wen-Chin 
Ouyang, ‘Whose Story Is It? Sindbad the Sailor in Literature and Film’, Middle Eastern Literatures 7.2 
(2004): 133-47; Eva Sallis, Scheherazade Through the Looking Glass: The Metamorphosis of the Thousand and One 
Nights (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1999). 


2 Muhsin J. Ali, ‘The Growth of Scholarly Interest in the Arabian Nights’, Muslim World 70.3—4 
(1980): 196—212. 

'S See Robert L. Mack, ch. 8: ‘Middle Eastern and Oriental Literature’, sect. 3: ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments and other Oriental Tales’, in The Oxford History of Literary Translation in English, vol. 
iii: (1660-1790), gen. ed. Stuart Gillespie and David Hopkins (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 470-5; Peter L. Caracciolo, ed., The Arabian Nights in English Literature: Studies in the Reception of 
‘The Thousand and One Nights’ into British Culture (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1988). 
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Arabian Nights Encyclopaedia (2005), the two volumes of which, taken together, 
themselves amount (appropriately enough) to nearly a thousand pages, as 
well as Marzolph’s other critical surveys and collections of essays, among 
them his Arabian Nights Reader (2006), and his even more recent Arabian Nights in 
Transnational Perspective (2007).'4 Likewise, studies as various as Nigel Leask’s 
Curiosity and the Aesthetics of Travel Writing, 1770—1840: ‘From an Antique Land’ (2002), 
and Edward Ziter’s The Orient on the Victorian Stage (2003)—although the latter 
predictably extends the increasingly disputed thesis of Edward Said’s Oriental- 
ism to the world of the nineteenth-century London theatre—typically build 
on the wide-ranging work of other recent scholars of the Nights who have 
more closely focused on (for instance) the role the collection played in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century travel writing and ‘Oriental’ drama, or 
on the manner in which writers of the late Hanoverian period and the 
Romantic era further experienced Middle Eastern and Eastern topics, and 
attempted deliberately, in their own accounts, somehow to represent the 
combined or collective experiences of their readers and the peripatetic 
experiences of their contemporaries.” 

At the same time, the Arabian Nights has remained a universally recognized 
and rather astoundingly available point of reference in works of popular 
or contemporary fiction and drama. Earlier writers—Edgar Allan Poe, 


Alexander Kinglake, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mark Twain among 


ut Marzolph and van Leeuwen, eds., The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia; see n. 4, above. This recently 
published source contains essays by, among others, David Beaumont, Heinz Grotzfeld, Rana 
Kabbani, Kazue Kobayashi, Geert Jan van Gelder, and Reinhard Schulze; The Arabian Nights Reader, 
ed. Ulrich Marzolph (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2006); Ulrich Marzolph, ed., The 
Arabian Nights in Transnational Perspective (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2007). 

1 Nigel Leask, Curiosity and the Aesthetics of Travel Writing, 1770—1840: ‘From an Antique Land’ (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002); Edward Ziter, The Orient on the Victorian Stage (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003). Leask’s study, for example, builds on the work undertaken 
in wide-ranging volumes of collected essays such as Jonathan Lamb, Vanessa Smith, and 
Nicholas Thomas, eds., Exploration and Exchange: A South Seas Anthology, 1680—1900 (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 2000); and Tim Fulford and Peter J. Kitson, eds., Romanticism 
and Colonialism: Writing and Empire, 1780—1830 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). Ziter’s 
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Exoticism, Empire and 19th-Century French Theatre (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1998); 
Ziter emphasizes the supposedly calculated misrepresentation of the ‘Orient’ in the interests of 
imperialism on the stage in Victorian England, while Pao explores the manner in which the 
‘Orient’ was similarly presented as a construct based on predictable notions of race and ethnicity 


in the French theatre in roughly the same period. 
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them—commonly if ambitiously took on the challenge of writing their own 
versions or continuations of Scheherazade’s tales; these same authors have 
been succeeded by (most prominently) the likes of John Barth, Jorge Luis 
Borges, Italo Calvino, and Salman Rushdie, all of whom have responded in 
their own manner and for their own reasons to the original collection, yet 
still in a similar spirit of creative engagement or exchange of some kind. 
Theatrical efforts and other imitations that participate in the legacy of the 
Nights in the first decade of the new millennium, such as 1001 Nights Now—a 
collaborative work by nine writers that premiered at England’s Nottingham 
Playhouse in October 2005—seem most often to focus instinctively on the 
figure of Scheherazade as the archetypal storyteller in the Nights, in their own 
attempts to draw together a number of diverse pieces or narrative voices, 
each of which may address some aspect of contemporary encounters be- 
tween the Arab world and the West. The reviewer Lyn Gardner commented 
in print of the 2005 Nottingham Playhouse production: ‘It is the juxtapos- 
ition of images that makes this contemporary version of the Arabian fairy 
tales One Thousand and One Nights so startling. Just as Scheherazade told tales to 
save her neck, so the refugees who tell these stories of life and death from the 
Muslim world are doing so as a means of survival too.’ It was no mere 
accident, of course, that in one of several officially sanctioned if no less 
obviously ghost-written ‘autobiographies’ of Saddam Hussein that had been 
available in English just prior to his deposition and eventual capture and 
execution by American and British military forces in 2004, the author had 
madea point of representing the Iraqi dictator, asa young man, participating 
in precisely those kinds of adventures—for example, swimming desperately 
across the Tigris at night, though pursued by enemies, with the blade of an 
open knife clenched fiercely between his teeth—that were manifestly in- 
debted to such narrative tropes as had given birth many years before to 
Sindbad, or to the events chronicled in the careers of some of the other 


young adventurers in the Nights.” Then as now, people from a great many 


18 Lyn Gardner in The Guardian ‘Review’ (Friday, 7 October 2005): 38. Another and rather less 
favourable review by Jeremy Kingston of the multi-authored 1001 Nights Now was included in The 
Times ‘Section 2’ (7 October 2005): 23; see also Susan Irvine’s ‘Haunted by Patriarchs’ in Daily 
Telegraph (9 October 2005): 7. 

17 For some discussion of these tales and their backgrounds, see Jason Goodwin, ‘Iraq from 
Sumer to Sadam’, Wilson Quarterly, 27.2 (Spring 2003): 23-5. 
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religions and cultural backgrounds appear often to be compelled by force of 
circumstance to tell stories in order simply to survive; it seems highly 
unlikely, in any event, that the many and various motivations that compel 
the multiple and multi-voiced ‘Scheherazades’ of this world forever and 
endlessly to insist on their sense of presence—to insist on the living gestures 
and articulations of language and of voice—as a collective assertion of and 
testament to the embodied fact of human experience and value will ever be 
completely silenced. 

In the pages that remain, I would like to focus primarily on a comparison 
that sets one particularly insightful, contemporary response to the Nights (or 
one that is at least comparatively recent, and possessed of some considerable 
authority by virtue of its author’s own exceptional accomplishments as a 
novelist), against another author’s assessment of the collection—an assess- 
ment in fact made some one hundred and fifty years earlier. The two 
responses are in many respects remarkably similar; at the very least, they 
betray in the figurative language they use, and in their particular meta- 
phors, a striking consistency of effect and resonance. Such language sug- 
gests the extent to which the Nights had retained (even in the course of its 
natural and unavoidable transformations through and across time) and yet 
evinces as profoundly and as consequentially as any other major work of art 
a potential both to envision and to explicate those themes and concerns 
that come as close as any other claims in their claims to universal meaning 
and significance. The fecundity of the Nights can be perceived and repre- 
sented as a source of aesthetic appeal and consolation, yet it is also (and no 
less naturally) a possible point of origin for threats to the varieties and 
orders of human experience. The rich and luxurious gardens of the Nights 
are at one and the same time both pre- and post-lapsarian environments; 
such comprehension permits the narratives themselves to stand as privil- 
eged and enduring depictions of the perennially complex and universal 
qualities of the human species as a whole, and all that such humanity entails. 
The stories in the collection allow us to experience the expansion of the 
possible—to experience the plenitude of alternatives open to us as embodied 
human subjects possessed of imaginations. Fictional narratives (as even cog- 
nitive neuroscientists have now begun to affirm) ‘supply us with a mental 
catalogue of the fatal conundrums we might face someday and the 
outcome of strategies we could deploy in them’; such fictions, in the words 


of Iris Murdoch, are ‘a remarkable testimony to the existence of a single, 
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durable human nature’.'® We are defined most, the Nights so often tells us, by 
our unique and insatiable sense of curiosity. This curiosity quality—the 
notion of storytelling as a kind of residue of some primal instinct and strategy 
for survival—is one of our greatest blessings; it is a curiosity which in its 
darker possibilities confronts us with the very dangers and visions of horror of 
which we are quite right to stand in terror and fear. But that, too, is part of its 


gift to humankind. 


Scheherazade’s Tales 


Invited in the closing months of 1999 to nominate her own particular 
candidate for the ‘Best Story Ever Told’ in a series of special ‘Millennium 
Issues’ of the New York Times Magazine, the Booker Prize-winning novelist A. S. 
Byatt unhesitatingly singled out the narratives related by Scheherazade in the 
Arabian Nights.” Byatt is far from alone in holding the Nights in such high 
esteem. In fact, Byatt’s most compelling arguments for nominating the Nights 
for such a singular and pre-eminent distinction would appear at first glance to 
have been strikingly similar to those that had been articulated nearly one 
hundred and fifty years earlier by the essayist Eliot Warburton—an author 
whose own, once popular ‘Eastern narrative’, The Crescent and the Cross, was 
published in 1843. Although purposefully eschewing any references to the 
language of cultural ‘transcendence’, ‘timelessness’, or ‘universality’, Byatt— 
an extraordinarily successful novelist in her own right—obviously felt no real 
need to justify her choice with recourse to the once-familiar critical jargon of 
analytic theory and post-modern studies. Rather, she confidently emphasized 
precisely those aspects of the collection that tend inevitably to draw us 


together as a community of readers.” She valued the unflinching truths that the 


'S See Steven Pinker, The Blank Slate: The Modern Denial of Human Nature (London: Allan Lane, 
2002), 418-19. 

ALS. Byatt, ‘Narrate or Die: Why Scheherazade Keeps on Talking’, New York Times Magazine 
(18 April 1999): 105-7. Byatt’s brief text—retitled as ‘The Greatest Story Ever Told’—was 
included as the seventh and concluding section of her subsequent collection On Histories and 
Stories: Selected Essays (London: Chatto & Windus, 2000), 165-71. My references to this particular 
essay are to the original version of the piece as it first appeared in the New York Times Magazine. 

2 On such terminology see e.g. Andrew Bennett and Nicholas Royle, Introduction to Literature, 
Criticism, and Theory, 3rd edn. (Harlow: Longman Pearson, 2004), 152-60; 178-86; 206-13; 258-67. 
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stories contain, and she seemed to value them no less for the fact that they 
bracingly envision and depict the human position as being one in which a 
complex psychological dilemma seems relentlessly to intrude itself, to be 
human is to be a creature of desire and of appetite—to be libidinous—and 
yet to be human also, and in unenviable isolation from all other living things 
and alone among the whole of creation, to be aware of death and of our own 
impending mortality. Byatt herself did not hesitate, however, to seize upon 
these insights and characteristics of the Nights that render the collection a 
fitting metaphor for nothing less spectacular or significant than the human 
condition itself. We are all, like Scheherazade, Byatt observed, ‘under sentence 
of death, and we all think of our lives as narratives, with beginnings, middles, 


and ends.” 


Employing a simile that more pointedly and appropriately evoked 
the particular anxieties of the period in which she was herself writing, Byatt 
commented that the tales of the Nights had lived on in the work of later 
European writers ‘like germ cells.” ‘The great novels of Western culture, from 
Don Quixote to War and Peace, from Moby Dick to Doctor Faustus’, Byatt contended 
with no little justification, ‘were constructed in the shadow of [Scheherazade’s| 
story. However concerned they may so often be with ‘beginnings and end- 
ings’, the tales brought together by the many acts of Scheherazade’s crepus- 
cular storytelling in the Nights manage, at the same time, even more 
powerfully to offer their readers a sense of prodigious significance or even 
infinitude. Scheherazade’s tales suggest a portentous awareness that Byatt 


characterizes as the ‘illusion of inexhaustibility’ 


a fleeting perception of the 
endless recurrence of all events that in part anticipates the often vapid and self- 
conscious intertextuality of the postmodern era, but one that would seem 
likewise to suggest the peculiar inexhaustibility open to the human subject in 
terms of options, possibilities, choices, and alternatives—the notion that there 
exists, within nature always ‘another way’ of doing or experiencing. To 
whatever extent the stories in the collection can be broken down into discreet 
or even (on occasion) separate and separable narrative components, when 
taken together they more significantly signal an underlying awareness of a 
concept of sacred time that balances our more familiar awareness of the 
rhythms and rituals of the quotidian, on the one hand, with the possibility 
of redemption and reconciliation within the source and principle of Life, itself, 


on the other. The stories of the Nights seem far more effectively than a great 


*! Byatt, ‘Narrate or Die’, 106. ? Ibid. 107. 
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many other well-known narratives in the traditions of world literature, at the 
very least, to emphasize an enabling concept of passages of time themselves as 
phenomena that are not so much linear constructs or even Kantian pure 
forms of sensible intuition but, rather more simply, fragments of an eternal, 
cosmic cycle of recurrence and repetition.” Elsewhere within her various 
essays, Byatt easily connects the female narrator of Scheherazade herself 
with the figurative language of ‘fire, ice, and mirrors’ that is so frequently 
present in traditional fairy tales, and underscores the prominent appearance of 
similar imagery throughout the Nights; the larger collection shares with many 
such individual tales, the novelist argues, a similar and fundamentally human 
concern with the issues and representations of life, art, loss, and preservation. 

Byatt’s comments are intriguing, too, because they conjure just a few of 
the connections that might legitimately be drawn between the Nights and 
some of the major traditions of European thought. In his own writing on 
aesthetics, the arch-pessimist Arthur Schopenhauer argues at length that 
‘the true work of art leads us from that which exists only once and never 
again...to that...which exists perpetually and time and time again in 
innumerable manifestations’. (It was likewise Schopenhauer who observed 
that ‘the art of not reading is a very important one—a precondition for 
reading good books is not reading bad ones: for life is short’.)” Schopenhauer 
does not ever refer directly to the Arabian Nights in any of his discussions 
regarding the redemptive value of a life of combined aesthetic apprehension 
and ascetic renunciation, but it should come as no real surprise that the 
conceptions of the great nineteenth-century idealist philosopher and precur- 
sor of Freud—and, we must remember, a metaphysician who, in his appre- 
ciation of the Upanishads and Buddhist texts, signalled a unique affinity with 
Eastern thought—are themselves reminiscent of the Nights. Schopenhauer 
certainly does draw the attention of his own readers to the nature of such fairy 
tales and similar narratives that introduce heroes and heroines who begin 
‘well enough’ but are compelled to move through ‘deprivations, ordeals, and 
distress’.”° Writing of Cinderella, he asks (as another one of his modern critics 


summarizes): ‘But what happens when she finally realizes her desire and 


» Byatt, from ‘Forefathers’, in On Histories and Stories, 45. 
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marries the handsome prince? Well, they live happily ever after, and the story 
ends. But why is so little space given over to their happy life ever after? 
Schopenhauer answers that it would be incredible, even to children; for life is 
not about happiness and satisfaction, but about desiring, striving, longing, 
craving, and, hence, suffering.” 

If Byatt is to some extent only naturally of her age and even of her precise 
historical moment in dwelling on the twin senses of proliferation and what 
many critics would characterize as the narrative interconnectedness or 
‘intertextuality’ that seem clearly to have characterized the infectious qual- 
ities of the Nights for many of its (particularly) late twentieth- and early 
twenty-first-century readers, then a predecessor such as Eliot Warburton was 
no less the product of his own era when attempting to describe the strength 
and continued appeal of the collection for earlier generations of readers. Like 
several of the other late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century critics 
who preceded him in defending the Nights against the various detractors ofits 
supposedly effeminate affectation of ‘Moorish fancy’, Warburton went out of 
his way pointedly to compare the narrative wealth of Scheherazade’s seem- 
ingly never-ending treasure trove of stories dealing with human desires and 
possibilities with that most powerful weapon of the indigenous English imagin- 
ation: William Shakespeare. Rather strikingly (particularly as Shakespeare had 
yet to be thoroughly apotheosized in the eyes of the public by the festivities that 
accompanied David Garrick’s soggy Stratford Jubilee of 1769), the grudging 
deference of earlier generations to the ‘natural’ genius of the Stratford drama- 
tist’s ‘easy numbers’ was reflected in a comparable reluctance to credit the 
narratives of the Nights as having been created by anyone or anything other than 
a similarly untutored genius—by a talent that somehow lay beyond the bounds 
of any conscious artistry or formal craftsmanship. Much in the same way that 
Shakespeare’s sixteenth-century contemporaries influentially persisted in be- 
grudging their colleague the benefit of a discerning or tasteful ‘style’ or 
craftsmanship, the unaccredited originator of the Nights was similarly dismissed 
for being more akin to an untutored force of nature than of art—an untrained 
phenomenon of the collective will, rather than a product of any cultivated skill 


or technique.” For readers throughout the eighteenth century, the Nights was 


a Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, trans. Jill Berman, ed. David Berman (London: 
Everyman-Dent, 1995), Introduction, p. xxiii. 
3 Ben Jonson (who, we remember, in his Conversations with Drummond conceded that 


Shakespeare ‘wanted art’) grumbled in his ‘Induction’ to Bartholomew Fair that his rival’s romantic 
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most often spoken of as something untameable and, to some extent, ultimately 
impenetrable and vastly unknowable. Even the confused history of the naming 
and designation of the collection itself in the French and English traditions— 
variously Mille et une nuits, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, the Arabian Winter 
Evening’s Entertainments (a further Shakespearian echo), The Thousand and One Nights, 
The Thousand Nights and a Night, the Arabian Tales, etc-——reflected a more central 
cultural confusion regarding the nature of the work’s definable, confinable, and 
recognizable identity as a work of narrative art. 

Warburton’s subsequent assessment of the basis of the Nights’ comprehen- 
sive popularity manages nicely to capture the apprehension of its earliest 
readers that the collection was something wildly fertile and intrinsically 
organic—a forceful act of narration that would inevitably and paradoxically 
extend itself almost beyond the bounds of any possible human control. 
Warburton’s comments reveal that for himself and for many of those 
commentators who came after him, the Arabian Nights seemed intrinsically 
to beg comparison with a plant of the rich and native narrative soil of ‘the 
sweet South’—a growth that ‘flourishes in all climates’ with ‘luxuriance’. 
Although an Eastern product not ‘indigenous to the soil’ of Western Europe, 
it has ‘taken root’ no less firmly than the works of Shakespeare, like an ‘ever- 
flourishing Banyan’; the Banyan or banian tree, of course, being the East 
Indian fig tree, the extended branches of which themselves drop shoots to 
the ground, which then take root and so support the parent branches in 
such a manner that a single tree can then cover an astoundingly large 
expanse of ground. Operating in a manner similar to Byatt’s ‘germ cells’, 


Warburton’s ‘vegetable’ or botanic metaphor positions the Nights as an 


comedies conflated different forms of art with a kind of wanton ‘concupiscence’ and—even 
more famously—proclaimed in his Timber that the poet should have ‘blotted’ a thousand lines; 
even later successors such as John Dryden (who, in a 1679 preface to Troilus and Cressida that 
included his own ‘Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy’ similarly went so far as to imply that ‘so 
great a poet... distinguished not the blown puffy style from true sublimity’, and ventured even 
to maintain that ‘the fury of his fancy often transported him beyond the bounds of judgement’). See 
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invasive force; such a characterization of the Nights as capable of an abundant 
and undevoted, organic increase without any real conscious intention or 
direction, returns us precisely to those comparisons made by earlier gener- 
ations of the Nights with Shakespeare. The Samuel Johnson who had written 
of that dramatist’s ‘endless diversity’, and who had elsewhere advanced as a 
maxim of artistic quality the notion that ‘nothing can please many and 
please long, but just representations of general nature’, at least, would have had 
little if any quarrel with the basis of Warburton’s simile.” ‘Whenever he solicits 
his invention, or strains his faculties, Johnson had written of Shakespeare, ‘the 
offspring of his throes is tumour, meanness, tediousness, and obscurity.” 
Shakespeare’s persistent strength—much like the strength of the Nights—was 
perceived to lie in the spontaneous and oddly thoughtless activity of nature, 
rather than in the ‘throes’ of any guided or conscientious labour. Strikingly, 
Johnson’s own carefully crafted ‘Eastern Tales’, of course—those published in 
the Rambler and the Idler as well as his more substantial Rasselas—were to owe a 
great deal more, in generic terms, to both real and spurious travel accounts of 
Egypt and Abyssinia, and to the yet-evolving generic and thematic concerns of 
what might be called the ‘Oriental apologue’ or ‘philosophic tale’ of 
the periodicals, than they would to what the modern critic Gwin Kolb once 
characterized as the ‘amazing adventures, wonders, and romances’ of 
the Arabian Nights itself: “The connection between |[Johnson’s moral fables] 
and The Arabian Nights brand of eastern tale’, as Kolb in fact observed, ‘seems 
decidedly remote.” 

Early editions of the Nights continued routinely to compare the collection 
to an overgrown garden in need of careful pruning. Even the philologist 
Enno Littmann, writing in the original edition of the Encylopedia of Islam, 
observed of the tales, ‘they resemble in a way an Oriental meadow with many 
different beautiful flowers intermingled with a few weeds’.” Scheherazade’s 
narratives were perceived to be a lush and luxurious jungle of the imagin- 


ation that demanded a close to constant care and cultivation; a delicious 


2 Preface to Johnson’s edition of The Plays of William Shakespeare (1765), in Dr Johnson on Shakespeare, 
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grove of wanton growth, tending to wild; a Mesopotamia of the mind—the 
divine plantation of imaginative life itself. If in the seventeenth century, 
dramatists such as Dryden had written of the necessity, when rewriting 
Shakespeare for the Restoration stage, to ‘remove the heap of rubbish’ 
under which the natural genius of his predecessor ‘lay wholly buried’, 
commentators on the ancient Arabic collection spoke no less forcefully 
and in comparable terms of the virtually agricultural nature of the work 
of training, constant vigilance, and discrete nurturing necessary to render 
the stories of the Nights both manageable and suitable for its European 
audience. It is well worth reminding ourselves of the striking fact that few 
if any other such collections of interlinked tales in either Eastern and 
Western literature (and one thinks here of the Buddhist legends of the 
Katha Sarit Sagara |The Ocean-River of Story’|, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, Cinthio’s Gli Hecatommithi, Marguerite de Navarre’s Heptameron, and 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales), although sharing with the Nights an inevitable 
propensity to speculate on the potentially profound nature of storytelling as 
a fundamental and even defining human form of art and activity, and while 
similarly manifesting a generic concern with the potential interconnected- 
ness of all narrative endeavour, have ever in their respective critical histories 
been subject to quite the same, persistent intensity of botanical or pastoral 
metaphor. Story collections and multiple or framed narratives, however 
complexly intertwined they may be, need not, of course, invariably be 
associated in the minds of their readers with fields of wild and untameable 
overgrowth, or with a vaguely erotic fecundity that would seem for many to 
verge on an almost obscene and cornucopian plenitude. Even the outra- 
geously entangled narratives related by figures such as the gypsy chief 
Avadoro-Pandesowna (through the character of Alphonse van Worden) in 
Jan Potocki’s astounding nineteenth-century novel, The Manuscript Found in 
Saragossa, more frequently beg comparison to the hard-angled complexities 
and intricacies of mathematical patterns, designs, and puzzles than to 
anything of ‘natural’ growth. 

This tendency to view the Nights throughout much of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries as a multilayered garden of fictions in need of a thor- 


ough narrative weeding, as it were, was given one of its clearest expressions in 


3 See Ian MacLean’s Introduction to his own translation of Potocki’s The Manuscript Found in 


Sargasso (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1996), pp. xi-xx. 
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the selection of tales from Galland’s original text that Richard Johnson 
(publishing under the rather more authoritative nom de plume of “The 
Revd Mr Cooper’) first prepared for the press in 1790. Johnson rechristened 
his own volume The Oriental Moralist, or, The Beauties of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, and announced on his title page that the stories included in his selection 
had been ‘translated from the original & accompanied with suitable reflec- 
tions adapted to each story’. Claiming to have stumbled across Galland’s 
French volumes while delayed at a country inn, Johnson recalled in his 


Preface, 


It struck my imagination, that these tales might be compared to a once rich and 
luxuriant garden neglected and run to waste, where scarce anything strikes the 
common observer but the weeds and briars with which it is over-run, whilst the 
more penetrating eye of the experienced gardener discovers still remaining, though 


but thinly scattered, some of the most fragrant and delightful flowers.” 


‘Full of this idea,’ Johnson then confessed, ‘I determined to turn florist.” 


For commentators such as Johnson and Warburton, writing in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, as for Byatt commenting in the 
looming shadow of the new millennium, the narrative promiscuity and 
overgrown, labyrinthine complexity of the Nights is just as much a source 
of enabling strength as it is a mark of an equally powerful and potentially 
disfiguring blight. Byatt’s manner of saying what Johnson had essentially already 
said before her is even more ominous and telling, however. ‘Scheherazade’s 
tales’, as the novelist, again, wrote in the closing months of 1999, ‘have lived 
on, like germ cells, in many literatures.” Thus, not only does the sultan’s 
wife live herself under a perpetual sentence of death—a Damoclean sword of 
fatality ready at any moment to strike her down should her powers of 
persuasion and narrative invention or recollection fail her—but the tales 
she tells take on an infectious, viral life of their own. Her stories are 
themselves insatiable and uncontrollable, and their effects are very possibly 
incurable. The same imaginative possibilities inherent within the Arab col- 


lection in many ways constitute what could in fact be thought of as the dual 


3% Revd Mr Cooper [Richard Johnson], The Oriental Moralist, or, The Beauties of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments (London, 1790), title page. 

3 Ibid. 2. 

% Ibid. 

* Byatt, ‘Narrate or Die’, 106. 
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heritage of the Arabian Nights in the Western (and particularly the Anglo- 
French) cultural tradition. If, as we have noted, the Nights could be perceived 
by many to rival in its artistic and its mythic power even the works of 
Shakespeare (because of its peculiar combination of explosive originality with 
archetypal representations of near-atavistic states of human hope, fear, love, 
folly, desire, and mortality), it could just as easily be perceived to be a 
genuine threat—the abandoned wasteland of a once paradisiacal garden or 
(within the terms of Byatt’s even more threatening analogy) a narrative 
retrovirus poised to infect with unforeseeable consequences the entire trad- 
ition of writing and inventive storytelling in the West. A manifestation of a 
seemingly universal genius, the Nights is just as likely in its influence to 
disfigure as to enhance. It is just as likely to kill as to cure. The product of an 
alien, Eastern ‘otherness’, the Nights is equally capable of polluting or 
imparting the equivalent of a narrative disease as it is to function as an 
image and source of a fleeting, picturesque brilliance to be made use of and 
embraced. 

The dual possibilities of the Nights—the twinned opposition of cultivation 
and enhancement, on the one hand, as opposed to the potentially rabid and 
unrestrained appropriation and displacement of an indigenous literary trad- 
ition, on the other—would, it should be stressed, have been obvious even to 
the volumes’ earliest readers both in French and English. Indeed, even the 
narrative of the frame story itself suggests a constant frisson of disquieting 
uncertainty—a persistent fear of the possibly abrupt and violent termination 
of Scheherazade’s endless stories about life and storytelling. While it is true 
that Scheherazade’s interwoven and self-encapsulating stories may symbol- 
ically be tales told just before dawn—tales told even as the hopeful light of a 
new day rises in the East—they are also narratives which, by their very 
function and nature, entail a hope that is perpetually deferred; the daily 
reward received by the sultaness for the constant stimulation of the curious 
imagination is itself a mere diurnal reprieve. Each evening once again brings 
with it the fear that the tenuous strategy of the clever young bride may no 
longer prove effective; as each evening draws in, it carries in the depths of its 
shadows the inescapable anxiety that is one of the intrinsic characteristics of 
hope itself—a hope so often dismissed in the English tradition as a misleading 
ignis fatuus of the mind. The relentless tension between desire and gratifica- 
tion—between stimulus and action, between the cost of the pursuit and the 


anticipated, compensatory reward of its outcome—generates a dangerous 
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and highly eroticized sense of inescapable anxiety. One might similarly— 
returning to the connections between the Nights and the traditions of modern 
Western philosophy—argue along the lines of Nietzsche’s early The Birth of 
Tragedy that the Nights is one of those works of art that vividly brings to mind 
the ‘terrible destructiveness of so-called world history and the cruelty of 
nature’—that it facilitates that Dionysian consciousness that sanctifies life, 
while realizing that ‘life will always be unjust to the individual, whose only 


hope lies in mitigating communion with the process of life itself as a whole’.*® 


Reading and Revising the Nights 


The books I like to have about me most are—Spenser, Chaucer, the 
minor poems of Milton, the Arabian Nights, Theocritus, Ariosto, and 
such old good-natured speculations as Plutarch’s Morals. For most of 
these I like a plain, good, old binding, never mind how old, provided it 
wears well; but my Arabian Nights may be bound in as fine and flowery a 


style as possible, and I should love an engraving to every dozen pages. 


(Leigh Hunt, ‘My Books’)” 


In the brief preface to his long-lived selection of tales from the Arabian 
Nights, first published in 1898 and memorably illustrated by Henry J. Ford, 
the Scotsman Andrew Lang had no hesitation in informing the young 
readers for whom his volume was intended that they were considerably 
more fortunate than he himself had been. ‘I can remember reading the 
Arabian Nights when I was six years old’, he recalled, ‘in dirty yellow old 
volumes of small type with no pictures.” Even so, he confessed, he was still 
happy enough even to find himself ‘in the company of Aladdin and Sindbad 
> 41 


the Sailor’. In whatever manner they may be presented to a youthful 


audience, Lang insisted, whether tightly packed within the tiny and 


38 Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy, quoted in Riidiger Safranski, Nietzsche: A Philosophical Biography, 
trans. Shelley Frisch (London: Granta, 2003), 103. 

3 Leigh Hunt, ‘My Books’, in Essays and Sketches by Leigh Hunt, ed. R. Johnson (London: Oxford, 
1906), 95—6. 

4 The Arabian Nights Entertainments, selected and ed. Andrew Lang, with numerous illustrations 
by H. J. Ford (London: Longman’s, Green, & Co., 1898), p. xii. 

" Tbid., p. xii. 
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often hard-to-read small print of lengthy double-columned serial editions, 
obscured by the damp and musty state of older and sometimes even more 
unwieldy volumes, or only recently minted on the fine, crisp paper of a 
new and lavishly illustrated edition, the Nights possessed an unequalled 
ability to captivate readers and transport them almost instantly to an 
altogether alien world. Hundreds of writers would almost certainly 
have agreed with Lang’s testimony as to the unique power and appeal of 
Galland’s work, and a great many—among them novelists including 
Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Elizabeth Gaskell, and even George 
Eliot—made no secret of the hold the stories continued to exert over 
products of their adult imaginations. 

Lang’s own 1898 edition was of course by no means the first to omit, 
shorten, edit, and otherwise censor tales for his particular audience. By the 
final decade of the nineteenth century the practice had in fact become quite 
common. Lang’s protestation that he had attempted to limit his omissions to 
those passages that would be ‘wearisome to us’ at least goes on to admit with 
no little degree of cryptic humour that there were times when he had also to 
excise parts of the text that were ‘only suitable for Arabs and old gentle- 
men’—an admittedly rather odd pairing of readers that would appear to 
bundle together the tastes of otherwise respectable, geriatric Christians with 
those of supposedly Muslim infidels.” Yet the issue of just how far one could 
venture (if one could venture at all) when dealing with the potentially risqué 
or offensive substance of many of the original tales in editions designed for 
younger readers was complicated to an even greater degree by a host of 
difficulties that went far beyond the question of which translation was to be 
used, or how clearly any unfamiliar details were to be annotated and 
explained. Brian Alderson observed some time ago that almost all of those 
who adapted the Nights turned to Galland’s translation, even as others 
became available in the mid- and late nineteenth century.” Even so, the 
redirection of the stories towards a specific audience of children raised three 
inescapable problems. First, how was one to deal with the enormous length 
of the collection, which amounted to many hundreds if not thousands of 


pages even in its earliest versions? Precisely how was one to handle the 


® The Arabian Nights Entertainments, selected and ed. Andrew Lang, pp. xi-xii. 
* Brian Alderson, ‘Scheherazade in the Nursery’, in Caracciolo, The ‘Arabian Nights’ in English 
Literature, 81—94. 
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unavoidable issues of sexual infidelity and jealousy, and the motivating 
element of erotic appetite, without which the frame story would make little 
if any sense to readers? And, finally, in what matter could derivative versions 
of Galland hope, in the necessary simplicity of their language and comfort- 
able presentation of an alien culture, to retain the oriental or exotic flavour 
of the lengthier collection? 

One might well argue—and with no small degree of evidence—that the 
primary reason why a very small handful of stories have emerged over time to 
dominate readers’ impressions of the Nights as a whole was due to the practical 
and economically determined choices of publishers interested in shifting as 
many copies as possible, rather than to any decisions made by the actual 
editors or by readers themselves. The creative choices of previous writers and 
imitators of the collection also came into play. In his hugely popular The Count 
of Monte Cristo (1844-6), a novel that is to a very real extent structured almost 
entirely by means of reference to Galland’s works, Alexandre Dumas refers 
explicitly to the Nights on well over thirty separate occasions, but limits his 
allusions almost entirely to the stories of three characters: Sindbad, Aladdin, 
and Ali Baba. Such a limitation on the part of Dumas might go a long way in 
helping to explain why those same three characters remain to this day the 
most instantly recognizable of all the heroes in the collection, and why 
subsequent authors tend similarly to pluck the same three individuals from 
the Nights, and tend increasingly to make use of them as isolated representa- 
tives of certain supposedly universal human traits such as bravery, individu- 
alism, and the intelligent means of outwitting one’s enemies or detractors. 

The well-known folklorist and historian of fairy tales, Jack Zipes, has 
rightly observed that the original collection of many and various stories 
drawn together by Scheherazade in the Nights, quite apart from the sheer 
entertainment they provided for their listeners, can be said likewise to have 
served a threefold purpose within the larger contexts of Arabic culture. The 
context of the frame story, and the circumstances under which the tales are 
narrated, remains crucial to an understanding of these larger aims. The first 
of these is represented by Scheherazade’s goal not so much to preserve her 
own life, but to re-educate Schahriar himself and so ‘return him to the world 


of civilization and humanity’. Alone among the king’s subjects, the 


Š Jack Zipes, ‘Afterword’ to Arabian Nights: The Marvels and Wonders of the Thousand and One Nights, 
adapted from Richard Burton’s unexpurgated translation by Jack Zipes (New York: Signet 
Classics, 1991), 587. 
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daughter of the vizier seems to have recognized that the sultan is possessed 
by a madness that is both temporary and subject to change, and similarly 
understands the psychological techniques that will work therapeutically to 
effect a cure for his pathological misogyny, and cumulatively amount to a 
‘sufficient warning to the man of good sense, and also sufficient admonish- 
ment for the wise’. At the conclusion of Scheherazade’s narratives, the sultan 
experiences something of an epiphany, when he is said to have ‘heard her 
words and profited from all that she had said [and] summoned his powers of 
reason, cleansed his heart, and became understanding again’. The tales of 
the Nights are thus to some extent narrative acts of personal therapy that 
together patiently work to cure a delusional belief—an instance of paranoid 
thinking—that has sprung from the abnormal reasoning or inferences of the 
sultan’s earlier experiences with his brother. Scheherazade returns her 
husband to sanity, and to the human and social values entailed as part of 
his religion and culture. 

Her second purpose is also educational and instructive, for in telling her 
tales, Scheherazade clearly wishes also to pass on her wisdom regarding the 
manner in which a woman can defend herself against a hostile male social 
code to her sister Dinarzade, who in all original versions of the collections 
sleeps in the same room as the sultan and his bride, and whose calculated 
curiosity and importunity serve as the cue for Scheherazade’s stories in the 
first place. Finally, apart from educating her two fictional readers, Zipes 
points out, the stories of the Nights serve ‘to socialize the Moslem readers of 
her time, and all future readers, who may be unaware of Moslem custom and 
law’; as Zipes further points out, their value as entertainment aside, the 
stories in the Nights are ‘primarily lessons in etiquette, aesthetics, decorum, 
religion, government, history and sex’.”° 

Many of the earliest editions of the Nights aimed specifically at younger 
readers extend from the final decade of the eighteenth century to the mid- 
1860s. It is surely no accident that the period of these adaptations begins 
immediately following the period of the creation of British India, the 
Regulation Act of 1773, and the attempts of the governor-general Warren 


Hastings to establish the government of Britain’s ‘Oriental empire’ in India as 


*® Richard Burton as adapted by Zipes, Arabian Nights, 578. 
a8 Jack Zipes, Afterword to Arabian Nights, 587—8. 
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one ruled through Indian means and Indian law, and the implementation of 
government acts that included the codification of Indian law, famine relief, 
the encouragement of cartographers, further exploration and map-making 
(Gin Tibet, for example), and the idealistic foundation of institutions such as 
the Asiatic Society and the Mohammedan College at Calcutta. Hastings may 
well have extended the social depth of British rule, but at the same time his 
disgust at the corruption of the nabobs encouraged him to promote such 
reforms that would form an attempt to return authority to indigenous 
institutions, and offer some degree of respect to native practices although 
under company rule. 

The increasing popularity of the Nights and the earliest revisions of the 
tales for a very young audience reflect a similar desire for order and 
comprehension, a well-meaning if naïve attempt to import a ‘morality’ 
comprehensible to European readers to the stories. By 1793, the ‘Grub Street 
Galland had passed through eighteen separate editions. Other complete 
editions, increasingly illustrated and elaborate, were published in 1827, 
1864, and 1868.” Less available, and arguably more influential on the next 
‘generation’, were to be Henry Torrens’s incomplete attempt at fifty tales, 
followed by Lane’s 1838—41 edition, originally published in parts, but com- 
prising in whole three hefty bound volumes. Its circulation and reputation 
was to increase later in the century. The specifically children’s versions of 
Galland’s Nights that appeared in the mid-Victorian era were to find them- 
selves increasingly vying for the public’s attention with a number of new 
editions and translations. Almost all of these texts claimed to be based upon 
more recently discovered and earlier Arabic manuscripts of the stories than 
had previously been available. In 1825 the German Arabist Maximilian 
Habicht had begun publishing an Arabic edition that he claimed was based 


on an original Tunisian manuscript of the stories. Fight volumes of 


1 For example, Arabian Nights Entertainments (London: J. & B. Williams, 1827); Dalziel’s Illustrated 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, the Text Revised and Emendated throughout by H. W. Dulken, Ph.D., with upwards 
of two hundred illustrations by eminent artists. Engraved by The Brothers Dalzell (London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler, 
1864); The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with upwards of an hundred illustrations on wood drawn by S. J. Groves 
(London: William Nemo, 1868); The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments with numerous illustrations by Frederick 
Gilbert (London: John Dicks, 1868). 

48 For extensive descriptions of the appearance and status of these and subsequent editions 
and translations, see Muhsin Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights; Irwin, The Arabian Nights: 
A Companion, 42-62; Caracciolo, The ‘Arabian Nights’ in English Literature, 1—80. 
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Habicht’s work had appeared by the time of his death in 1839, and a further 
four volumes from the same manuscript were presented to the public under 
the supervision of one of Habicht’s students, Heinrich Fleischer, in 1842-3. 
Together, these twelve books were to constitute the so-called Breslau edi- 
tion. The authenticity and accuracy of Habicht’s work was to be called into 
question almost immediately, not only by Fleischer’s questionable claims to 
have ‘improved’ the language of his original, but even more decisively by the 
inexplicable absence of the original Arabic manuscripts from which both 
scholars claimed to have been working. The only previous, printed edition of 
the stories had been Sheikh Shirwanee’s version in two volumes, published in 
India in 1814-16 under the auspices of the East India Company’s College of 
Fort William and commonly known as ‘Calcutta P, which was likewise 
recognized to be partial (it contained only 200 stories) and unreliable. 
Consequently, the need for an authoritative source-text for any new Euro- 
pean translations remained unmet. The middle decades of the century were 
to witness the appearance of two further, significant editions of the work in 
Arabic: the Bulaq edition of 1835, supervised by Sheikh Abd al-Rahman 
al-Safti al-Sharqawi—and referred to by the name of the Cairo suburb in 
which it was first printed—as well as the so-called ‘Calcutta IP text presented 
by W. H. Macnaghten in 1839—42. Although neither version pretended in any 
way to ‘scholarly’ authenticity, and although both editions appear likewise to 
have been based either on late, Egyptian manuscripts dating from the 
eighteenth century, or on dubiously assembled, composite sources, their 
importance would be sealed by their subsequent use by such European 
translators as Edward Payne, Richard Francis Burton, and Enno Littman. 
The most important and influential new translations of the Nights in English 
after the editions of Galland and Scott were to be those of Henry Torrens, 
whose partial attempt appeared in 1838, Edward William Lane’s highly 
significant version of 1838—41, John Payne’s 1882—4 edition in nine volumes, 
and, most famously, the explorer Richard Francis Burton’s ambitious ten- 
volume compilation, based to a large extent on Payne’s own work, and 
originally published by private subscription in 1885-8. Burton would go on to 
produce a further six volumes of supplementary tales and related material in 
1886-8. Interestingly, the notion that most nineteenth-century readers first 
encountered the Nights in the original editions of the translations of either 
Lane, Payne, or Burton remains a common if oddly persistent misconception 


among a surprising number of modern readers. Not only did the physically 
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unwieldy and—for many—prohibitively costly editions of both Payne and 
Burton appear much later in the period than many seem commonly still to 
assume, but the device employed by the two authors of publishing their 
work by means of subscription through private societies (so as in both cases 
to avoid any risk of prosecution on charges of obscenity for the risqué and 
even pornographic nature of their material, and in Burton’s case for reasons 
of financial exigency as well) dictated that only a limited number of copies of 
each version were made available to the public in their earliest editions. 
Although both translations sold well enough to cover their costs and to 
please their authors’ ambitions, they could not have circulated at all that 
widely; only 1,000 copies of Burton’s massive undertaking were originally 
printed, while a mere 500 sets of Payne’s Villon Society volumes—though 
soon spoken for—were made available to a select few. Single volumes that 
had sold for one guinea each when originally published were by 1887 
changing hands at the price of £30 each. Thus, despite the ever-increasing 
amount of professional and academic attention that was being devoted to the 
achievement of the Nights in the Victorian era, it is doubtful as to whether 
any genuinely practical threat to the circulation and influence of Galland’s 
original version of the tales can be said to have arisen from the semi-scholarly 
undertakings of Payne or Lane—however well they sold to their select 
audiences—or from the superabundant offerings of such arguably amateur 
enthusiasts as Burton. 

In the years immediately prior to the Great War, however, those versions 
of the Nights that were placed specifically in the hands of young readers in 
Britain appear rather suddenly to have begun tacitly once again to acknow- 
ledge the need for an awareness of the collection’s place within a more 
comprehensive cultural context and a greater world tradition. Some seem 
openly to have encouraged the need for a more active understanding both of 
the specific cultural contexts within which such tales had emerged and, 
indeed, continued to be told as part of a living oral tradition, while at the 
same time embracing the imperative that even the youngest European 
readers of the Nights were required if only by the demands of a simple or 
personal sense of intellectual responsibility to begin to familiarize themselves 
with the nature of the historical, religious, and ethical principles that 
underlay its representations. Whereas only half a century earlier the novelist 
William Thackeray could introduce a character such as Vanity Fairs William 


Dobbin, first glimpsed lying under a tree in his school’s sunshiny playground 
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and immersed in his ‘favourite copy of the Arabian Nights’, as an easily 
recognizable picture of a young boy as yet unsullied by the concerns and 
obsessions of the ‘dull and world-corrupted’ adults who surrounded him, 
the late Edwardian child was no longer encouraged to find in the Nights a 
refuge of splendid isolation. For an earlier generation of children such as 
those represented by Dobbin, the Nights seems commonly to have provided 
an imaginative space within which one could escape and be ‘apart from the 
rest of the school’; when reading the stories, Thackeray’s steadfast Dobbin 
himself is said for once to have ‘forgotten the world’—spelling over his 
favourite copy of the Nights, he was ‘away with Sinbad the Sailor in the Valley 
of Diamonds, or with Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peribanou in that 
delightful cavern where the Prince found her, and whither we should all 
like to make a tour’.” The stories in the Nights could no longer be regarded 
simply as part of a conveniently inconsequential collection of narratives 
which—as Thackeray, again, would subsequently put it in Pendennis (1848— 
50)—like the jewel in the tale of Cogia Hassan, ‘lightens up the darkness of 
life’, but as the invitation rather to a point of contact with the larger world.” 

Although there are any number of legitimate and even incontestable 
reasons for hoping that fanciful and elaborately illustrated children’s editions 
the 


world would surely be a poorer place in the absence of such work as that 


of the Nights will never disappear from our bookshelves completely 


produced by the generations of Arabian Nights-inspired artists that have 
included Robert Smirke, A. B. Houghton, John Tenniel, Gustave Doré, 
Henry J. Ford, Aubrey Beardsley, and Edmund Dulac—these earliest at- 
tempts at contextualizing or culturally situating at least some of the massive 
amount of historical, religious, and material references in the Nights were, in 
a great many respects, a welcome move. Moreover, it was a move that would 
be picked up by subsequent editors and translators throughout the twentieth 
century. From the 1920s onward, editions and adaptations of Galland’s 
translation and others both in Britain and America were to be characterized 
by their inclusion of a variety of textual apparatus, extending from the most 
essential selection of notes and glossaries, to a wide range of maps, biograph- 
ies, narrative summaries, bibliographies, and supplementary essays, all of 


which helped readers of the Nights more fully and sympathetically to 


3 William Thackeray, Vanity Fair (Oxford University Press, 1983), 50-1. 
X William Thackeray, Pendennis (Oxford University Press, 1994), 857. 
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understand the environment within which the stories originated, and the 
world they looked to depict. Often, finally, for the Nights to be in any way 
comprehended by an alien, Western audience, it was necessary for them to be 
read in the full, cold light of day. 

I have been careful throughout these pages, rather obviously, to place 
equal emphasis on the dual possibilities of the Nights, as a literary source or 
influence, at one and the same time to cultivate and yet also to displace the yet- 
emerging indigenous and national literary traditions of Europe in the earliest 
decades of the eighteenth century; I have stressed the perceptions of Byatt 
and others that the stories of the Nights were at once both generative and 
corrupting. I think in closing I should take the slight but perhaps still 
significant risk of underscoring what remains the more emphatically positive 
aspect of that same, seemingly paradoxical, dual potential. Yes, Galland’s 
Nights may indeed be ‘infectious’; if so, however, as a collection of narratives 
one might well argue that the Nights has in fact more frequently proven itself 
to be infectious—like laughter, like enthusiasm—in the best possible sense. 
We turn to them for inspiration and for joy perhaps more often than we do 
for solace or consolation. In chapter IV of Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre (1847), 
for example—in the tortured moments immediately following her violent 
outburst of pent-up indignation against her aunt, Mrs Reed—the 10-year- 
old heroine, left in sole possession of the breakfast-room so abruptly aban- 
doned by her self-styled if now thoroughly shaken ‘benefactress’, looks 
characteristically to quell the sombre indignation of her feelings by seeking 
solace within the pages of a familiar book. In this particular instance, the 
work to which she turns is specifically noted to be a volume of ‘some Arabian 
Tales’.’ The collection in question is doubtlessly the early English transla- 
tion of Galland’s Nights itself; Galland’s volumes are referred to more expli- 
citly elsewhere in Bronté’s novel, and pointedly precise references are made 
to several of its individual stories on at least three other occasions in the 
course of the narrative. Of course, Jane is far from alone in the novel in 
looking so instinctively towards the Nights and, indeed, to other such Oriental 
tales—both cosy and reassuringly familiar yet, at the same time, peculiarly 
and excitingly ‘exotic’ —at times of emotional crisis (although it is she alone 
who rather nicely describes herself as reading such stories whilst seated, 


appropriately enough, ‘cross-legged, like a Turk’).” Her ill-fated schoolmate 


5I Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, ed. Jane Jack and Margaret Smith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), 41. 
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at the Lowood Academy, Helen Burns, is no less comforted by the easy 
companionship she finds within the pages of Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas 
(1759) when isolated from those stronger girls who ‘|run] about and [play| 
in active games’ in the garden enclosure of school grounds. Jane—who 
makes a point on the occasion of first talking to Helen to look into Johnson’s 
Oriental tale for herself—confesses that, when compared with the tales in the 
original Arabian Nights or when measured against some of the other Eastern 
tales with which she is more familiar, at least, Rasselas ‘looked dull to [her] 
trifling taste; nothing about fairies, nothing about genii; no bright variety 
seemed spread over the closely printed pages’. And the young Jane—being 
who she is—indeed has a point. Galland’s Nights, as the critic and literary 
historian George Saintsbury pointed out some time ago, stands out from 
amongst the chorus of Oriental tales and fairy telling, more generally, that 
characterized the end of the seventeenth century and the decades that 
immediately followed as uniquely and even spectacularly ‘epoch-making’.™ 

Jane Eyre stands only as one of the most obvious points of departure for 
even the most cursory examination of the evidence of the positive, catalytic 
role played by the Nights and Oriental fiction, generally, in the novelistic 
traditions of the late eighteenth, nineteenth, and the early twentieth cen- 
turies. The passage describing the reading experiences of William Dobbin in 
Vanity Fair, referred to above (and written, of course, by Bronté’s own later- 
life mentor, William Thackeray), presents him as absenting himself in a 
manner strikingly similar to that of Helen Burns from the more active 
company of his school fellows who are busy ‘pursuing their various sports’ 
in the fields around him.” In fact, in an astounding number of British novels 
(and even the most arbitrary of any such list is seemingly endless)—including 
Smollett’s Humphry Clinker (1771), Mary Hays’s Memoirs of Emma Courtney (1796), 
Edgeworth’s The Absentee (1812), Thackeray’s Pendennis (1848—50), Dickens’s 
David Copperfield (1849-50), Gaskell’s Cranford (1853), Collins’s The Woman in 
White (1860), Armadale (1864), and The Moonstone (1868), Joyce’s Dubliners 
(1914)—readers are more likely than not to come across their fictional 
counterparts at moments when they are either thoroughly absorbed in the 


world of the Nights and its imitations, or witnessed in the act of invoking 


2 Bronté, Jane Eyre 55. 

a George Saintsbury, The History of the French Novel (to the Close of the Nineteenth-Century), vol. i: From 
the Beginning to 1800 (New York: Russell & Russell, 1964), 246. 

P Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 51. 
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Oriental tales as the only mode that can do representative justice to their 
most ecstatic visions or vicariously fulfil their wildest desires. Only rarely—as 
in the case of Hays’s Emma Courtney, for example—do the ‘marvellous import’ 
of the Nights and the ‘vivid emotions’ the tales excite figure as a potential, 
imaginative danger to their readers; only very occasionally does the Nights 
represent that world of fictional experience which is transgressed only at one’s 
peril.” Far more often the collection is simply regarded as the textual venue 
from which anything and everything that might delightfully, fantastically, 
and astonishingly disrupt the often dreary routines of diurnal experience is 
seen to issue. The sudden and entirely unexpected return from India of the 
exotic ‘Mr Peter’ among the quiet ladies of Cranford seems only naturally to 
beg comparison with Galland’s volumes; his mere presence is—as Elizabeth 
Gaskell put it in her 1853 novel—‘as good as an Arabian night any evening’.”’ 

This relentlessly positive predilection for transforming the world by viewing 
it through the textual kaleidoscope of the Nights, not surprisingly, was best 
captured by Charles Dickens, who throughout his life always returned to his 
early reading of the collection; it was Dickens who, in his 1850 holiday 
reminiscence ‘A Christmas Tree’, came closest to giving ideal voice to the 
transformative intensity any such encounter with the Arabian Nights was 
capable of effecting. Dickens exclaimed, recollecting the metamorphoses of 


such moments in that nostalgic, seasonal reverie, 


now all common things become uncommon and enchanted to me! All lamps are 
wonderful, all rings are talismans. ... When I wake in bed, at daybreak, on the cold 
dark winter mornings, the white snow dimly beheld, outside, through the frost on 
the window pane, I hear Dinarzade. ‘Sister, sister, if you are yet awake, I pray you 
finish the history of the young King of the Black Islands.’ Scheherazade replies, ‘If 
my lord the Sultan will suffer me to live another day, I will not only finish that, but 
tell you a more wonderful story yet.’ Then the gracious Sultan goes out, giving no 


orders for the execution, and we all three breathe again.” 


It is striking that Dickens is writing from the point of view of a child—or at 
least with the memory and recollection of a child’s vision—in this passage. It 


would be intriguing, to put it mildly, to judge the extent to which today’s 


3 Mary Hays, Memoirs of Emma Courtney (London and New York: Pandora, 1987), 12. 

7 Elizabeth Gaskell, Cranford, ed. Elizabeth P. Watson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972), 154. 

5 Charles Dickens, ‘A Christmas Tree’, in A Christmas Carol and Other Christmas Writings, ed. 
Michael Slater (London: Penguin, 2003), 236-7. 
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younger readers would be permitted—should they on any occasion even be 
encouraged to pick up a version of the Arabian Nights for a sense of narrative 
reassurance, or simply to turn to some other such classically exotic Oriental 
tales in their search for escapist adventure material—to approach those same 
fictions in any such recognizable spirit of childlike surrender or naïveté. Is it 
even conceivable that they would ever be allowed to look within such stories 
for what the Edwardian diarist W. N. P. Barbellion once airily described as 


2 A fair number of 


‘naught but beautiful dreams and lovely thoughts 
readers throughout the nineteenth century and even earlier, it must be 
admitted, had not infrequently confessed themselves baffled by the popular- 
ity of the Nights and its many imitations, the supposedly seductive nature of 
which eluded them. ‘It may be thought strange’, an early number of John 
Hawkesworth’s periodical The Adventurer had observed in that same publica- 
tion as early as 1777, ‘that the mind should with pleasure acquiesce to the 
open violation of the most known and obvious truths; and that relations 
which contradict all experience, and exhibit a series of events that are not 
only impossible, should be read by every taste and capacity with eagerness 
and delight.” Yet such bemused readers always, perhaps happily, constituted 
a distinct and close to negligible minority. The fact remained that the Nights 
and the great many other Oriental tales to which it gave inspiration and birth 
continued to be read ‘with eagerness and delight’ by generations of readers, 


both by children and by the adults they eventually became. 


5 W, N. P. Barbellion [Bruce Frederick Cummings], The Journal of a Disappointed Man (London: 
Allan Sutton, 1991), 2. 
s John Hawkesworth, The Adventurer (London 1777), I. 26. 
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Playing the Second String: The Role 
of Dinarzade in Eighteenth- 
Century English Fiction 


Ros Ballaster 


The discussion of the Eastern tale in Clara Reeve’s Progress of Romance (1785) 
concludes by addressing the passion for fiction in ‘all the countries beyond 
the Levant’.! The male disputant and enthusiast for the novel, Hortensius, 
tells a story of a young traveller in Egypt whose sleep is disturbed. When his 
host offers him the Turkish method of calming his mind, the traveller is 
surprised to discover that it takes the form not of opium or some other drug, 
but rather the reading of a pleasant story by a servant; the young traveller 
observes ‘that it was strange that writers of Travels should censure the Turks 
and Moors for their passion for hearing Tales and Stories, when at the same 
time if this inclination did not prevail among Christians, their books would 
not be read at all’ (p. 63). The voracious romance reader Sophronia con- 
cludes that, ‘In short the passion for tales and stories is common to all times, 


and all countries, and varies only according to the customs and manners of 


' Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance: And the History of Charoba, Queen of Aegypt, Facsimile Text 
Society Series 1: Literature and Language, vol. iv (New York: Facsimile Text Society, 1930), 61. 


Subsequent page references in the text. 
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different people; and those who most affect to despise them under one form, 
will receive and admire them in another’ (p. 64). 

This tale is an appropriate one to begin my own. It is a tale that calls 
attention to the universal ‘passion for tales’ and especially for hearing tales. 
The tales in question, if not named explicitly here, are undoubtedly the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments and its numerous imitations.” More pertinent 
even, this is a debate between readers. The concluding assertion is made by 
Sophronia, the third party in a triangular debate which stages Hortensius and 
Euphrasia as advocates/narrators of the positions of novel and romance 
respectively. Sophronia is the third (largely mute) party who stimulates 
their debate, while clearly (as an avid romance reader) being of Euphrasia’s 
party. Srinivas Aravamudan in his ‘In the Wake of the Novel: the Oriental 
Tale as National Allegory’ has pointed out the staged repetition of the 
triangular structure of the frame story of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments in 
this critical text: ‘Hortensius’ conservatism echoes Shahriar’s, even as 
Euphrasia’s intelligent moderation and Sophronia’s solicitation of narrative 
echo Shahrazad and Dinarzade respectively.” 

Narratologists and novelists alike have a passion for the Arabian Nights, but 
their passion, like that of the King Schahriar, seems to be focused almost 
exclusively on the narrator, Scheherazade (whom they construct either as 


object of desire or model to imitate). Thus E. M. Forster summarizes: 


Great novelist though she was—exquisite in her descriptions, tolerant in her 
judgements, ingenious in her morality, vivid in her delineations of character, expert 
in her knowledge of three oriental capitals—it was on none of these gifts that she 
relied when trying to save her life from her intolerable husband. They were but 
incidental. She only survived because she managed to keep the king wondering what 


would happen next.’ 


Like Schahriar, these readers do not even appear to notice the younger 


sister Dinarzade. Critics who write about the tales are equally inclined to 


? Reeve dilates her critical discussion of the romance by publishing it with a version of an 
Egyptian tale by an Arabic romancer called Murdadha ibn al-Khafif, first translated by Pierre 
Vattier into French in the mid-seventeenth century: Reeve titles her redaction of the story ‘The 
History of Charoba, Queen of Aegypt’. 

3 Srinivas Aravamudan, In the Wake of the Novel: The Oriental Tale as National Allegory’, 
Novel: A Forum on Fiction 33 (1999): 5-31, 15. Subsequent page references in the text. 

1 E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1962), 45. 
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overlook the figure of Dinarzade. Eva Sallis reads the tales as a staged 
competition between gendered subject positions, while Daniel Beaumont 
gives a psychoanalytic reworking of the tales in terms of a Lacanian triangu- 
lation of desire (master, wife, slave), yet both fail to see any particular 
significance for the role of Dinarzade in Scheherazade’s heroic project to 
‘capture’ and ‘divert’ the tyrannous king from the realm of violent murder. 
A. S. Byatt’s essay for the New York Times Magazine, ‘Narrate or Die: Why 
Scheherazade Keeps on Talking™—recently reprinted as the introduction to a 
modern edition of Burton’s The Arabian Nights—graphically and textually 
reproduces Dinarzade’s customary position in twentieth-century footnote as 
parenthesis: “The wise Scheherazade saves her own life, and those of the 
remaining virgins of the kingdom, by telling the king (and her sister 
Dunyazad) a thousand and one interwoven stories, which are always unfin- 
ished at dawn—so deferring the execution daily—and enchanting.” 

Not only do twentieth-century writers present the narratological relation 
as a dyadic one between narrator (Scheherazade) and ‘reader’ (Schahriar), 
they also tend to ignore Scheherazade’s stated purpose in delivering her tales, 
a purpose in which Dinarzade is instrumental also. Robert Irwin rejects 
Bruno Bettelheim’s psychoanalytic reading of Scheherazade as superego to 
Schahriar’s id, or psychoanalyst to his analysand.‘ Instead he prefers a model 
derived from Richard Dworkin’s characterization of the ‘selfish gene’. Thus, 
Scheherazade’s stories constitute a word string struggling to survive through 
self-replication in which error and mutation can enhance viability: ‘know- 
ledge of a story and the ability to tell it may assure the survival of an 
individual.” However, Irwin overlooks Scheherazade’s clear statement in 
the Galland/Grub Street translation when enlisting her sister’s help: ‘I 
hope by this means to deliver the city from the consternation they are 
under at present.” Scheherazade takes her place as a heroine of state, risking 


her own life to restore political stability (an Oriental Iphigenia). Dinarzade is 


5 ALS. Byatt, ‘Narrate or Die: Why Scheherazade keeps on Talking’, New York Times Magazine 
(18 April 1999); reprinted as Introduction, The Arabian Nights; Tales from A Thousand and One Nights, 
trans. Richard F. Burton (New York: The Modern Library, 2001); p. xiv. 

® See Bruno Bettelheim, The Uses of Enchantment: The Meaning and Importance of Fairy Tales 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1991). 

7 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (London: Allen Lane, 1994), 236. 

: Haddawy’s translation from the Alf layla renders the Arabic thus: ‘I will begin to tell a story, 
and it will cause the king to stop his practice, save myself, and deliver the people’ (The Arabian 
Nights, trans. Husain Haddawy [London: Everyman, 1992], 16). 
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her ally in this bold project of redeeming a state close to civil revolt as a result 
of the sultan’s despotic conduct. Scheherazade’s word strings are anything 
but selfish, her survival a side effect of that of her state. And Dinarzade 
functions as a second string in the sense that she is a second resource 
available if the first should fail, the second string to the bow. The metaphor 
can also suggest a sinister implication in the context of Oriental courts where 
the ‘bowstring’ was the instrument used for execution. 

So, if twentieth-century writers, whether critical or creative, have eyes 
only for Scheherazade, this chapter will argue that eighteenth-century 
audiences (in the period contemporaneous with and shortly after the ap- 
pearance of Galland’s twelve-volume ‘translation’) were acutely aware of the 
function and significance of Dinarzade. Anthony Hamilton (1646-1720), an 
English Jacobite living in Saint-Germain in the first few decades of the 
eighteenth century as Galland’s volumes appeared in Paris, provides a 
comic example of the foregrounding of Dinarzade’s role. An anecdote 
provided in the advertisement to the 1796 second edition of his History of 


May-Flower says the story was composed when: 


The conversation happened to turn, in a company in which he was present, on the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, which were just published; every one highly 
commended the book; many seemed to hint at the difficulty of writing that species 
of composition. ‘Nothing can be more easy,’ replied Count Hamilton, ‘and, as a 
proof of it, I will venture to write a Circassian Tale, after the manner of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, on any subject which you can mention.’ ‘FIDDLESTICK,’ 
replied the other, ‘You have hit it,’ said Count Hamilton, and I promise you that 
I will produce a Tale in which Frpprestick shall be the principal hero.’ In a few 
days he finished this Tale, which he called FLEUR D’EPINE. It was much read and 


. ie 9 
admired at Paris.’ 


Hamilton reproduces this frame in the frame to his ‘May-flower’ story but 
displaces the conversation between two men onto the two women, Sche- 


herazade and Dinarzade: 


The beautiful and unfortunate Schéhérazade had, with the conclusion of this 
history, terminated the nine hundred and ninety-ninth night since her marriage; 
and the Sultan, faithful to his prudent custom, had risen before daybreak, in order 


to betake himself to his council before the arrival of his ministers. 


2 Anthony Hamilton, The History of May-Flower. A Circassian Tale, 2nd edn. (Salisbury, 1796). 
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As soon as he had departed, Dinarzade, who although somewhat hasty, was the 
best-hearted creature in the world, thus addressed the Sultana:— 
You may say what you will, sister, but you must be the greatest ninny in the 


universe,—with all due deference be it said to your rank, your learning, and your 


wonderful memory,—to have taken it into your head to unite yourself with a dolt 
of an emperor, who for the last two years that you have been telling him stories 
had done nothing but listen to them; stories, too, that but for your lively and 
pleasant manner of telling them, would positively be nothing at all. Nevertheless, 
here you are at the end of your budget, and consequently very near the end of 
your days. The story which you have just related to him is such a wretched affair 
that he did nothing but yawn, and I with him, during the whole time it lasted. My 
patience in keeping you company so long, must afford a satisfactory proof of my 
regard for you, but I can endure no more, and you will allow me to absent myself 
to-night, as I must give audience to the Prince of Trebizond, who, at least if he find 
my company dull, will not cut off my head for allowing the night to pass without 
telling him a story. I advise you therefore, to amuse your simpleton of a husband 
with that of the Pyramid and the Golden Horse, which is worth all those you have 
as yet told him together. I shall not fail to be here the next day, and as soon as the 
Sultan is in bed, before you get in yourself, thrown yourself down on your knees, 
feign to be suddenly indisposed, and humbly entreat the brute that he may be 
pleased to allow me to entertain him in your place for the last time; be particular 
to insist on the last time, as you only demand this favour on condition that if 
the story I shall tell him be not more extraordinary than all you have related, he 
may have you strangled at once, the first thing in the morning; but, on the other 
hand, if he interrupt me before the end of my story, he is to grant you your life. 
I think he will not refuse these conditions; for you know he is so attentive, 
whatever trash one is telling him, that he has never interrupted you once in 
any of your stories.’ 

This compact would have alarmed any one else; but the marvellous Schéhérazade, 
whom the study of philosophy had taught to despise death, at once consented to it. 

Accordingly, during the last of the thousand nights, she amused her lord with 
the story of the Golden Horse and the Pyramid; and on that which followed, when 
the Sultan had got into bed, and she had obtained permission for her sister to speak, 
on the terms we have already mentioned, the prudent Dinarzade, having made the 
Prince put his signature to them, commenced her story as follows:— 

‘Most illustrious, most religious, and most merciful Emperor, who, hearkening 
only to the laws of justice and to the dictates of your natural benevolence, do 
strangle, in hatred of your first wife, all her successors, and who, nobly incensed at 


the number of negroes and muleteers employed in the service of that Empress of 
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blessed memory, sacrifice so many innocent beauties to the memory of one guilty 
one,—what would you say, sire-—you who have the reputation of the most discreet 
of princes, and whose ministers are the most impenetrable of all ministers——what 
would you say to your slave, if she could inform you of what this day has taken 
place in your council?’ 

‘Pooh-pooh!’ said the Sultan. 

‘Precisely so,’ continued Dinarzade, ‘and that you shall shortly see by this story; 


listen attentively, and above all, remember your promise." 


Dinarzade’s story concerns a disguised prince who assumes the name 
Tarare (the name means ‘pooh-pooh’ or ‘fiddlestick’), only to find himself 
tormented by the fact that listeners are compelled to repeat this name 
whenever he reveals it. Tarare is enlisted to find a way of suppressing the 
killing power of the gaze of the Princess Luizanta. The witch Serena aids him 
so that he successfully paints a portrait of the princess with the aid of tinted 
glass. In the process, sitter and artist fall in love. Serena then requires Tarare 
to save her daughter, Thorn-flower (termed May-flower in earlier editions), 
from her imprisonment by Serena’s wicked sister as payment. When Tarare 
returns to the court with the Thorn-flower she pines because he rejects their 
new-found attachment in favour of his prior passion for Luizanta. He 
declares his intention to populate the palace with little Tarares at which 
point the listening sultan breaks in with the outburst, ‘Oh for the little 
Tarares ... I have nothing to reply to that’ (i. 226). He concedes the victory to 
Dinarzade and promises to remit her sister's sentence, but threatens to hang 
at dawn the traitor who has revealed what goes on his councils (that it is all 
‘tarare’, i.e. nonsense or fiddlesticks). Dinarzade promptly rejoins that he 
must hang himself since he himself has exposed his councils in this way. 
Dinarzade is ordered to finish her tale in one minute and three quarters 
which she does with the aid of inventing a handsome and princely brother 
for Tarare whom Luizanta chooses as her husband, leaving the hero free to 
be united with his flower. 

Hamilton here carefully if comically reverses the dynamics of the Arabian 


Nights frame. Dinarzade becomes the narrator who saves her sister Scheherazade 


19 Anthony Hamilton, Fairy Tales and Romances Written by Count Anthony Hamilton, trans. M. Lewis, 
H. T. Ryde, and C. Kenney (London, 1849), i. 366-7. Hamilton’s tales appear to have enjoyed 
only manuscript circulation in his own lifetime and were thereafter only poorly and fragmen- 
tarily translated into English from the French as Select Tales of Count Hamilton (1760) until the early 


nineteenth century. Subsequent page references in the text. 
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from execution, the sultan is proved to be a weak and nonsensical ruler (his 
secrets of state pure ‘pooh’, rather than a convincing despot). Within the story 
itself the killing power of the name and gaze (the twin properties of the despotic 
power of the sultan according to Alain Grosrichard’s reading of eighteenth- 
century representations)" are transferred to the Eastern princess and the 
picaresque hero (fictional versions of Dinarzade and her suitor the prince of 
Trebizond). 

I have given so much time and space to Hamilton’s tale because it provides 
us with a parable (as Eastern fables so often do) of the power dynamics at 
work in eighteenth-century tale-telling. In this process the exchange of tales 
between women, female authorship, and the serial ‘conversational render- 
ing of narrative, carry state-political meanings which are represented as 
‘hidden’ or covert but are simultaneously transparent to the extradiegetic 
reader. And Hamilton recognizes, as twenty-first-century readers of eight- 
eenth-century fiction should do, the centrality of the figure of Dinarzade— 
both visible and hidden recipient of the tale—to this process. 

Dinarzade’s position is a familiar one to the feminist literary historian of 
reception. In Britain, from the eighteenth century onwards, women turned 
to publishing fiction in increasing numbers. Even larger numbers of work 
were written in the voices of women.” Yet, as we read as women, we often 


become aware that the story passes through us or around us, whistling past 


"Alain Grosrichard, The Sultan’s Court: European Fantasies of the East, trans. Liz Heron (London: 
Verso, 1998). 

Me Cheryl Turner’s research complicates the picture. There was not ‘a simple, continuous 
growth’ in female-authored published works through the century but rather two phases of 
development, one between 1696 and 1725 and another after 1740 with a severe decline between 
these two dates and ‘an abrupt upward surge’ during the 1790s (Living by the Pen: Women Writers in the 
Eighteenth Century (London: Routledge, 1992), 38). It is tempting to speculate that these surges 
coincide with the huge success of two fictions which foregrounded female narrative voice: 
Galland’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (1704-17) and Samuel Richardson’s Pamela (1740). On 
women’s publication of the novel specifically, James Raven concludes that only 14 per cent of 
new novel titles published between 1750 and 1769 can be identified as by women writers (British 
Fiction 1750-1770: A Chronological Check-List of Prose Fiction Printed in Britain and Ireland (Newark, Del., and 
London: Associated University Presses, 1987), 18). He notes a steady increase in the percentage of 
new novels by women from the 1780s onward and that, in the last two years of that decade, 
‘female authorship was being deliberately promoted’, with women outstripping men (33 to 8) 
and an ‘unprecedented number’ of title pages bearing the attribution to ‘a Lady’ (James Raven 
et al., The English Novel 1770-1829: A Bibliographical Survey of Prose Fiction Published in the British Isles 
|Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000], 48). 
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our ears in its passage to its ‘true’ addressee. Note that Scheherazade responds 
to her sister’s prompt to tell a story by requesting her husband’s permission 
to do so, bidding her sister listen ‘and afterwards addressing herself to 
Schahriar’ opens her story with ‘Sir’. And Dinarzade is aware of her 
responsibility as the prompter of story: on the twentieth night, ‘the sultan 
prevented Dinarzade’ and requests Scheherazade to ‘make an end of the 
story of the Fisherman’ but the dawn arrives before the story is closed: on the 
twenty-first night ‘Dinarzade, to make amends for her neglect the night 
before, never laid eye together, and when she thought it was time, awakened 
the Sultaness’ (p. 52). At the close of each narration (until the sixth volume 
when Galland allows Scheherazade to proceed uninterrupted), Dinarzade 
eagerly inserts her own comment (almost invariably a variant on ‘what a 
wonderful story’) but it is the sultan whose permission must be obtained to 
continue and who bids Scheherazade continue with the story of the preced- 
ing night. We are not, despite appearances, the story’s target. We ‘listen in’ to 
the story whose intended recipient is the powerful male while he in turn 
pretends not to be so. 

To be reminded of Dinarzade’s position is to be reminded that the route 
taken by narrative meaning(s) is neither simple nor direct. The encounter 
between self and other, masculine and feminine, one culture and another, 
the master and the slave, is often ‘mediated’ by a third term. And that third 
term can deflect, redirect, even block, such passage. So too the collection of 
tales known to English readers in the early eighteenth century as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments came to those islands from the ‘East’ via France. They 
were radically transformed in the process. It is arguable that the tales 
provided a window for readers into the ‘precieuse’ culture of the eighteenth- 
century French salon and that they took their place among other texts of 
the period (including the popular eight-volume Letters Writ by a Turkish 
Spy, 1684-96) in which the critique of Eastern despotism served as a vehicle 
for the critique of an absolutism much closer to home across the channel in 
France. 

The attempt to distinguish English contractualism from despotism ‘over- 
seas’ may not have been unrelated to a contemporary shift in emphasis in 


literary culture towards the contract between text and reader and away from 


'S Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, ed. Robert L. Mack, Oxford World’s Classics (Oxford: Oxford 


University Press, 1995), 17. Subsequent page references in the text. 
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the textual performance of rhetorical agency. The defining concern of 
eighteenth-century English print narrative is not to produce a skilled and 
persuasive oratory/rhetoric, but rather a discerning yet sympathetic reading. 
The emergent popular forms in Britain of the secret history, the periodical, 
the letter fiction, and the Oriental tale all stage the hermeneutic enterprise as 
one fraught with both difficulty and pleasure as well as requiring a ‘flexible 
positional superiority’ (to borrow Edward Said’s phrase)“ that can only be 
achieved through a certain invisibility: an ability to move between and across 
subject positions. Of all these modes the Oriental tale, and especially the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, is the form which stages for the reader a dynamic 
whereby the hidden position of interlocutor is in fact central. For Schahriar is 
not finally educated into becoming a discerning and sympathetic reader. 
Rather, Scheherazade’s risky conspiracy with her sister relies on Schahriar’s 
failure to recognize the relevance of her tales to his own position. He learns 
rather the role of compulsive and undiscerning consumer, addicted to the 
generation of story without an ability to distinguish and judge. Schahriar 
puts one form of compulsion (story) in place of another (despotic govern- 
ment). Dinarzade, one might suggest, offers the empty place with which the 


reader of the tales can identify: 


the mobile freedom of an empathy and 
judgement that ‘governs’ political narrative (by incessantly calling it into 
being) without being seen to do so. 

To some extent, Dinarzade enjoys a position of freedom precisely because 
she is overlooked. We know nothing of what she makes of the tales. After the 
fourth night she comments enigmatically, ‘I am enchanted with this story, 
which bespeaks my attention so agreeably’ (p. 24), but no further comment is 
supplied. We, Dinarzade’s readers, are given no inkling as to her reading of 
the fables. This role—an observer from the sidelines of the dynamics of an 
Eastern despotism—is one that Western readers, I would suggest, could turn 
to serve their own needs and fantasies. This act of identification is an 
expedient one. It enables a fruitful pose (especially for the British on the 
threshold of empire in India) as dispassionate judge of fixed, indeed stagnat- 
ing power relations, emboldening new visions of the future of the ‘East’ 
precisely because of distance, disengagement, and comparative weakness. The 


identification with the position of both female narrator and female reader 


' Edward Said, Orientalism (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978), 7. Subsequent page 
references in the text. 
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becomes a recurrent feature of European fiction in the eighteenth century, 
especially in the burgeoning form of the novel. It allows an image of a ‘new’ 
imperial authority—maritime, trading, civilizing, able to ‘hear’ the voices of 
a gentile population previously merely subjected to territorial imperial 
powers (the Ottomans and Mughals are by definition not native to the 
countries they govern)—to be shaped. 

These two identifications—with the observer of the East and with the 
female consumer of fictions—enable comparatively small and insignificant 
global territories to think of themselves as having far-reaching influence and 
agency. I concur here with the directions taken in recent studies of British 
encounters with distant lands and peoples, by writers as various as Nigel 
Leask, Linda Colley, and Jonathan Lamb: directions that point to the fragility 
and insecurity of the Western imperial ‘self’, rather than its confidence and 
ambition.” Weakness—as Dinarzade demonstrates—can be resourcefully 
turned into advantage and hybridity. In conspiracy with her narrating sister, 
Dinarzade successfully secures not merely survival but also knowledge and 
power. I develop this claim by looking at a small number of eighteenth- 
century novels by women writers which explore the complicity between 
narrator and marginal interlocutor, frequently represented as a complicity 
between sisters, to promote an image of redeeming national identity for 
burgeoning empire. 

Eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century fiction by women is not only 
often written by women with well-known attachments to their sisters 
(‘I have a sister, who loves me tenderly, as I do her’ (p. 16) says Scheherazade 
to Schahriar) but those same novelists often concerned themselves with the 
parallel plots of sisters’ lives, their competing/contrasted stories. Jane Austen 
and her elder sister, Cassandra, are only the best known. Other examples 
include the bluestocking Elizabeth Montagu and her younger novelist sister 
Sarah Scott; Frances Burney, the oldest of three daughters; and Sophia Lee, 
the second of three daughters. Sense and Sensibility (1811), as I have argued 
elsewhere, is a novel that concerns itself formally and thematically with ‘who 


comes first’, and it is sisters (the Dashwood sisters, Mrs Palmer and Lady 


'S See Linda Colley, Captives: Britain, Empire and the World, 1600—1850 (London: Jonathan Cape, 
2002); Jonathan Lamb, Preserving the Self in the South Seas, 1680—1840 (Chicago and London: University 
of Chicago Press, 2001); Nigel Leask, Curiosity and the Aesthetics of Travel Writing, 1770—1840: ‘From an 
Antique Land’ (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002). 
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Middleton, Lucy and Anne Steele) who are the primary means of addressing 
this debate. And it is also a debate that concerns the priority of sisters in 
relation to the authority wielded by men who are largely unobservant of 
their secret exchanges. In Austen, second daughters often prove to be the 
centre of narratives that open with the suggestion of the primacy of the first: 
Anne rather than Elizabeth Elliot, Elizabeth rather than Jane Bennett. Emma 
Woodhouse is a second daughter, but the aspirant cuckoos, Fanny Price and 
Catherine Morland, are first daughters if not the eldest children in their 
families. Frances Burney’s Camilla is a second daughter. The list is probably 
long and perhaps finally proves little. 

I do not want to suggest that the ‘sister plot’ in eighteenth-century fiction 
is solely or even directly caused by the popularity of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. No doubt it served many other ideological purposes and can 
be traced back to other narrative traditions.” Marilyn Butler identified the 
contrast between the education and development of two women, often 
sisters, as a central theme in the anti-sentimental anti-Jacobin novel of the 
early nineteenth century in examples by Jane West and Mary Hays in her Jane 
Austen and the War of Ideas." But Butler’s is not so much a different as a variant 
identification which points to the ways in which political ideology is often 
articulated through the ‘cover’ of the exchange between women. What I do 
want to claim is that the triadic structure of the frame narrative of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments provided a model with ongoing valence for partisan 
fiction. Here, the exchange or comparison between sisters or sister plots 
(plots that mirror each other in a family resemblance) seems to serve a 


wider narrative purpose than that of realism or representational fidelity. 


'© Ros Ballaster, Introduction, Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility (London: Penguin, 1995), 
pp. Viicxxiv. 

1 To some extent the continuing popularity of The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments through the 
century chimes with Ruth Perry’s larger historical argument that the later eighteenth century 
saw a shift from conceiving of kinship in terms of blood to terms of marital loyalty: the 
resistance to the despotism of husband rather than father is the generating principle of narrative 
in the sequence of tales. Perry notes that ‘The relations among siblings, older and younger 
siblings of the same sex as well as brothers and sisters, is a fascinating flashpoint for under- 
standing the deeper psychological meanings of the kinship shift from an axis of consanguinity to 
an axis of conjugality’. See Ruth Perry, Novel Relations: The Transformation of Kinship in English Literature 
and Culture, 1748—1818 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 107. 

7 Marilyn Butler, Jane Austen and the War of Ideas (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975; reissued 
1987), ch. 5, ‘The Anti-Jacobins’. 
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Rather it functions to correct or instruct or temper despotic authority 
by transferring the power of directing the course of a story, a life, into 
cooperative and sociable hands. I am struck by the recurrence of allusion 
to the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (and particularly its frame tale) in the 
late eighteenth-century novel despite the latter’s overt commitment to a 
rational individualism seemingly at odds with the enchantments associated 
with Galland’s text. 

Chapter 23 of Austen’s Persuasion suggests an association with the figure of 
Dinarzade. Anne Elliot is of course a second daughter, if not one with a 
loving connection to her older sister, the haughty Elizabeth. She is also a 
woman who appears to be on the fringes of narrative events, the often 
unwilling recipient of confidences and information. By the closing two 
chapters of the novel, however, she has clearly moved to its narrative centre 
for the reader, even if the majority of characters in the novel remain 
unaware of Anne’s significance in the unfolding of the hidden story. Chapter 
23 comes after the revelations of the invalid widow Mrs Smith about the self- 
interest and moral turpitude of Anne’s cousin, Mr William Elliot. Anne 
wishes to confide in Lady Russell but is promised to remain with the 
Musgroves from breakfast to dinner. ‘Her faith was plighted, and Mr. Elliot’s 
character, like the Sultaness Scheherazade’s head, must live another day.” 
It is in this chapter that the conversation between Captain Harville and Anne 
about whether men or women love longest is held within earshot of Anne’s 
ex-fiancé, Captain Wentworth, as he supposedly writes a letter commission- 
ing the frame of a miniature portrait of Captain Benwick to be reset for his 
soon-to-be wife Louisa Musgrove. Harville confides in Anne that the portrait 
was originally commissioned in the Cape for his dead sister, Fanny, Benwick’s 
previous fiancée. Benwick emerges as a perverse version of Schahriar, re- 
placing one love with another without appearing to suffer any qualms, 
while Harville continues to mourn his sister. Anne is intensely aware of 
Wentworth’s presence and his possible interpretation of her comments about 
the strength and tenderness of women’s feelings for their first loves. When 
Harville cites the evidence of ‘all stories, prose and verse’ against her claim, 
she famously delivers one of Austen’s most outspoken statements on 


the dominance of men in ‘telling...story’: ‘the pen has been in their 


1 Persuasion: with A Memoir of Jane Austen by J.E. Austen-Leigh, ed. D. W. Harding (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1965), 233. Subsequent page references in the text. 
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hands’ (p. 237). The letter Wentworth has been writing turns out to be a 
declaration of his own reignited feelings and carries with it some resonance of 
the pathology of the sultan Schahriar even as he expresses his impatience to 


see the resolution of their story. 


Unjust I may have been, weak and resentful I have been, but never inconstant. You 
alone have brought me to Bath. For you alone I think and plan—Have you not seen 
this? Can you fail to have understood my wishes?—I had not waited even these ten 
days, could I have read your feelings, as I think you must have penetrated mine. I can 


hardly write. I am every instant hearing something which overpowers me. (p. 240) 


If the register is one completely alien to the plot-driven, denotative language 
of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, the structure is a familiar one: a female 
character uses analogical speech to correct the interpretation of a powerful 
male through the mediation of another figure (here Harville) who shares in 
her fate (Harville’s continuing attachment to his dead sister makes Benwick’s 
transfer of his affections to Louisa Musgrove incomprehensible to him). 
Austen’s nephew, J. E. Austen-Leigh, describes the replacement of the 
original concluding chapter by two new ones in his Memoir of 1870 in terms 
which also recall the frame narrative of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The 


author wakes early in the morning to revise a work she is unsatisfied with: 


The book had been brought to an end in July; and the re-engagement of the hero 
and heroine effected in a totally different manner in a scene laid at Admiral Croft’s 
lodgings. But her performance did not satisfy her. She thought it tame and flat, and 
was desirous of producing something better. This weighed upon her mind, the more 
so probably on account of the weak state of her health; so that one night she retired 
to rest in very low spirits. But such depression was little in accordance with her 
nature, and was soon shaken off. The next morning she awoke to more cheerful 
views and brighter inspirations: the sense of power revived; and imagination re- 
sumed its course. She cancelled the condemned chapter, and wrote two others, 


entirely different, in its stead. (Persuasion, 380-1) 


Interestingly, the cancelled chapter contains no reference to Scheherazade in 
Anne’s pondering over the revelations recently received from Mrs Smith 
about Mr Elliot. But it does contain a similar scene of ‘overheard’ conversa- 
tion: Anne stands in Admiral Croft’s drawing-room in Bath and listens to 
fragments of a conversation with Frederick Wentworth catching mentions of 
her own name and Kellynch. The Admiral, it transpires, wishes to know 


whether the lease of Kellynch must be cancelled once the expected marriage 
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between Mr Elliot and Anne is announced. When Anne denies the rumour 
of her marriage to Mr Elliot to Frederick, Frederick can declare his love and 
they are reunited. 

While Frederick Wentworth’s admission of his jealousy and resentment in 
the new chapters might seem to associate him with Schahriar, there is 
another figure from the Arabian Nights to whom he bears strong resemblance: 
that of Sinbad, the sailor-hero who makes his fortune through maritime 
adventures. Lady Russell persuades Anne to reject Wentworth’s offer, made 
when Anne is only 19, because he is an impoverished younger son with only 
ambition to his name. By the time they meet seven years later he has ‘by 
successive captures...made a handsome fortune’ (p. 58). Indeed, the echoes 
of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments may lie in the persuading of Anne from the 
repressive status-obsessed ‘baronetcy’ of her father, Sir Walter Elliot (a more 
convincing manifestation of the vain and cruel Schahriar), to the freedom 
and self-invention of the ‘navy’. Anne becomes like Wentworth’s sister, Mrs 
Croft, a ‘sailor’s wife’, and the novel concludes with the statement ‘she must 
pay the tax of quick alarm for belonging to that profession which is, if 
possible, more distinguished in its domestic virtues than in its national 
importance’ (p. 254). Persuasion, thus, like the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
through the course of the eighteenth century, contributes to the ideological 
construction of Western maritime empire as the energetic and profitable 
substitute for the stultifying and stagnant territorial empire associated with 
the Oriental cultures of the preceding centuries. 

My case here then takes issue with Srinivas Aravamudan’s claim that the 
prescriptive domestic realist novel is at odds with the Oriental tale: ‘Fictional 
forms such as the oriental tale also constitute nationalism, but differently.” 
The example of Persuasion suggests that the Oriental tale and the domestic 
realist novel are—just like Scheherazade, Dinarzade, and Schahriar—locked 
in a constant interchange of story in the shared project of constituting a 
‘nationalist’ fiction which transforms the despotism that, for political theor- 
ists, is the constant threatening presence in all systems of government, both 
inside and outside its categorical boundaries. This supposition is borne out by 
the evidence that late eighteenth-century defenders of the domestic realist 
novel and its nationalist agenda were also practitioners of the Oriental tale: 
Frances Sheridan, author of The Memoirs of Sidney Bidulph (1761), is also the 
author of The History of Nourjahad (1765); Clara Reeve, author of The Champion of 


2 Aravamudan, ‘In the Wake of the Novel’, 10. 
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Virtue (1777; later retitled as The Old English Baron), also pens The History of 
Charoba, Queen of Egypt (1785); Maria Edgeworth, author of Castle Rackrent (1800) 
and Belinda (1801), also reworks a tale from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments as 
Murad the Unlucky (1802 in Popular Tales).The Oriental tale cohabits with prose 
forms that are overtly political and with domestic realism. We see this, for 
example, in a collection of Literary Amusements, or evening entertainer. By a female hand 
published in Dublin in 1782. The contents contain a series of letters between 
women contrasting the country and the city, a set of verses ‘On seeing a 
beautiful Boy, of three years old, who, fatigued with his sports, fell asleep, 
with his Playthings in his hand’, alongside two essays protesting at exorbitant 
taxes levied to continue the American wars, another on the ‘Importance of 
the Colonies to Great Britain’, and four Oriental tales (“The Enchanted Rose, 
an eastern Tale’, ‘The History of Nouzhatel, princess of Serendib’, ‘An 
Arabian Moral Tale’, and ‘Fatal Curiosity. An Arabian Tale’). The first tale, 
‘The Enchanted Rose’, concerns a rose in a China vase owned by a magician; 
it transpires that the rose has been transformed from a young lady ‘called 
Dinarzade... whom...he had changed into that flower, on account of her 
refusing to gratify his criminal passion, some years before that time’. 

Domestic realist novels by women of the late eighteenth century often 
make allusive reference to the enchantments of Oriental tales as a context for 
the explanation of the imaginative power of the heroines. These allusions, 
I contend, can serve the purpose of opening up a dynamic whereby exchanges 
of narrative between women are a means of resisting despotism (often 
exercised by a powerful male). They lead, moreover, to a vision of sociable 
interaction by contrast with the dyadic tyrannical authority of the despot 
over a female subaltern. It is not incidental that this structure imported from 
the Arabian Nights can also serve as a critique of the Rousseauian model of 
the male educator who keeps a female ward in innocence and away from 
society. The philosophy of Rousseau and the fictional sequence of Galland 
are probably the two most influential French sources for the development 
of the eighteenth-century English novel. 

The opening to Eliza Fenwick’s Secresy (1795) is exemplary of such double 
allusion to Galland and Rousseau. Here, Caroline Ashburn writes to the 
Rousseauian tyrant George Valmont requesting that he allow her to corres- 
pond with his niece, Sibella Valmont. George Valmont is rearing Sibella in an 
isolated castle from which he has banished Caroline after a seven-day visit in 


which the women have become close: 
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[T]hough you denied me the charm of associating with your niece, you will not also 
refuse me her correspondence? A letter, Sir, cannot waft down your drawbridges; 
the spirit of my affection breathed therein cannot disenchant her from the all- 


powerful spell of your authority.” 


Valmont responds by commanding Sibella to correspond with Caroline, and 
Sibella writes to Caroline with the request, ‘Oh teach me your art to soften 
his power, to unloose the grasp of his authority’ (p. 41). Through the course 
of the tale, Caroline emerges as a version of Dinarzade. She is the recipient, 
conduit, and interpreter of information, and it is she who orchestrates 
Sibella’s liberation from imprisonment by her uncle on his discovery of 
Sibella’s illicit liaison with his natural son, Clement. Like Dinarzade, Caroline 
repeatedly incites further storytelling. She writes to Sibella when the latter’s 
account of her meeting with a mysterious hermit—in fact the lovelorn 
Arthur Murden—is cut short: 


your surprise at finding your enigmatical hermit in the Armoury could not exceed 
my disappointment at leaving him and you there without further explanation. 
I have imagined and imagined; returned to the subject; and quitted it again, more 


wearied than before. (pp. 108—9) 


Clement confides to Arthur his dislike of Caroline: ‘Miss Ashburn knows it 
all, and I hate her most righteously. I allow that she is a fine woman, but her 
beauty is spoiled by her discernment’ (p. 200). Caroline Ashburn’s discern- 
ment, her interpretive quickness, leads her to become an agent of reform, 
bringing relief to an impoverished Indian mother who comes to join her 
mixed-race son employed as a secretary in Lord Barlowe’s house, only to 
discover the interpreter has already been dismissed, preventing her mother’s 
marriage to an impoverished young man by providing him with the means 
to support himself, his dying mistress, and their young child, and prompting 
Arthur Murden to embark on the attempt to liberate Sibella. 

Sophia Lee’s The Recess (1783) opens with two girls under an apparent 
enchantment, raised in a hidden set of rooms in a castle. The elder daughter, 
Matilda, describes the attempts to provide a rational and diverse education by 
their governess, Mrs Marlow, and the more severe presence of Mr Marlow’s 
brother, the priest Father Anthony: 


l Secresy; or, the Ruin on the Rock, ed. Isobel Grundy (Peterborough, Ont.: Broadview Press, 1994), 
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[Mrs. Marlow’s| temper was equal, and her understanding enriched by a most 
extensive knowledge, to which she was every day added by perpetual study. Inclined 
strongly by nature to serious reflection, and all her favorite employments, I used to 
pass those hours at her side Ellinor devoted to her play-things, or to Alice, whose 
memory was overcharged with those marvellous tales children always delight in. As 
our ideas every day expanded, we thought more and more concerning our origin, 
and our imprisonment. We knew Father Anthony constantly disappeared, but how 
or where was a secret beyond our comprehension; for in all our researches we had 
never found a door except those common to the family, and which shut us from the 
world. Ellinor, whose lively imagination readily imbibed the romantic and extrava- 
gant, conjectured we were in the power of some giant; nay, such was her disgust to 
Father Anthony, that she sometimes apprehended he was a magician, and would 
one day or other devour us. I had a very different idea; and fancied our retreat a 
hallowed circle to seclude us from the wicked, while Father Anthony was our 
guardian genius. Frequently we by agreement interrogated Alice, who though fond 
to the common degree of an old nurse of both, but more especially Ellen, resisted 


those little arts nature herself inspires.” 


Sophia Lee extends this sisterly sharing in tales to her own publications in 
that she composed with her younger sister Harriet an imitation of another 
model of serial narration, The Canterbury Tales of 1797. The Recess returns to the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign and the beginning of that of James I to renarrate it as 
a dynastic struggle between a cold, calculating English self-interest (Elizabeth 
and Leicester) and a passionate Scottish/French sociability (Mary Queen of 
Scots and her twin daughters by the duke of Norfolk, Matilda and Ellinor). In 
this world of conspiracy there is no conversation that can go unheard or 
finally undisclosed, a truth that neither heroine can accept. Their inability to 
recognize that their communications are open to others’ readings is ultim- 
ately the downfall of both, just as it was their mother. 

Charlotte Smith, perhaps the most ardent of the women advocates of the 
French Revolution, makes a reference to the mutual pleasure young people take 
in reading tales of enchantment as a means of resisting the stultifying seraglio- 
like incarceration of her young hero and heroine in the home of a tyrannical 
spinster aunt in The Old Manor House (1794). When Orlando is sent away to school 
he says to Monimia, the 14-year-old orphan who has been his playmate: 


Promise me then, Monimia...that when I come home from school entirely, which 


I shall do at Christmas, we shall contrive to meet sometimes, and to read together, 


ee Sophia Lee, The Recess, ed. April Alliston (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 2000), 8-9. 
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as we used to do, the Fairy Tales and the Arabian Nights last year, and the year 


before.-—Will you promise me, Monimia? ad 


Finally, let us look at the heroine of Mary Hays’s Memoirs of Emma Courtney 
(1796), who is adopted shortly after her birth by her aunt on the death of 
Emma’s mother and of the aunt’s four month-old daughter. Emma is thus 
already a ‘second string’, a substitute child adopted by a second daughter. Her 
uncle, another sailor, lives in Portsmouth, and here she is raised with her 


young cousins. Emma tells us: 


When myself and my little cousins had wearied ourselves with play, their mother, to 
keep us quiet in an evening, while her husband wrote letters in an adjoining 
apartment, was accustomed to relate (for our entertainment) stories from the 
Arabian Nights, Turkish Tales, and other works of like marvellous import. She 
recited them circumstantially, and these I listened to with ever new delight: the 
more they excited vivid emotions, the more wonderful they were, the greater was 
my transport: they became my favourite amusement, and induced, in my young 
mind, a strong desire of learning to read the books which contained such enchant- 


: 24 
ing stores of entertainment. 


Mary Hays was a close friend and correspondent of Eliza Fenwick’s. Like so 
many other women writers, her apprenticeship as a fiction writer was in 
the Oriental tale with the publication of ‘The Hermit: An Oriental Tale’ in 
the April and May issues of the Universal Magazine of 1786. References to the 
Oriental tale reverberate through Hays’s novel. The man Emma pursues 
throughout the novel, Augustus Harley, has a ‘narrow income’ provided by 
a distant relation, whose young wife, having eloped with an officer, 
bequeathed the sum to Augustus on condition that he remain unmarried, 
a despotic injunction that recalls the murderous intentions of the cuckolded 
Schahriar (p. 52). Emma figures the restraints of society as a ‘magic circle’ 
which keeps its citizens in a ‘barbarous spell’ (p. 32), an image she returns 
to later: ‘Hemmed in on every side by the constitutions of society, and not less 
so, it may be, by my own prejudices—I perceive, indignantly perceive, the 
magic circle, without knowing how to dissolve the powerful spell’ (p. 85). 
Despite their different political alignments—Hays, Fenwick, and Smith 


Jacobin sympathizers with the French Revolution, Lee articulating Jacobite 


3 Charlotte Smith, The Old Manor House (London: Pandora Press, 1987), 19. 
24 Memoirs of Emma Courtney, ed. Marilyn L. Brooks (Peterborough, Ont.: Broadview Press, 1999), 
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nostalgia for a lost Stuart dynasty, and Austen a conservative anti-Jacobin— 
these women novelists share a project of national reform on rationalist 
principles underpinned by a commitment to humanistic ‘empire’. Empire 
and femininity are linked by the ability to listen to subaltern figures—the 
suffering Indian mother of Secresy, the anti-slavery mercantile position pro- 
moted by Emma Courtney, the enthusiasm for maritime exploration over 
military force in Persuasion. And the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments provides a 
significant source for this project of ameliorative reform rather than violent 
overthrow. 

Yet the Jacobin preoccupation with ‘things as they are’ and the production 
of a fully rational reader is, it would seem, opposed to the enchantments of 
the Oriental tale. Indeed, Caroline Ashburn mobilizes the conventional 
invective against the Eastern voluptuousness of the aristocratic household 
so frequently found in Mary Wollstonecraft’s writing when she complains 


about her mother’s pleasure-seeking establishment in London: 


Iam sick of the scenes that surround me! Formerly we were moderate and retired to 
what we are now. Our house is the palace of luxury. Every varying effort of novelty 
is exerted to fill the vacant mind with pleasure. Useless are my remonstrances. 
eastern magnificence and eastern voluptuousness here hold their court, and my 
mother, borrowing from her splendour every other pretension to charm, plunges 


deeper and deeper into the vortex of vanity. (Secrecy, p. 287) 


The Jacobin call to openness and honesty—repeated by Caroline Ashburn, 
Sibella Valmont, Emma Courtney, and even echoing in Anne Elliot’s dislike 
of her cousin William Elliot’s circumspection—would seem to be at odds 
with the covert form of political reform associated with the Oriental fable. 
Mary Wollstonecraft comments in her Vindication, a text that repeatedly uses 
the image of Oriental slavery for the condition of women in Europe, that 
‘When, therefore, I call women slaves, I mean in a political and civil sense; 
for, indirectly, they obtain too much power, and are debased by their 
exertions to obtain illicit sway’. 

My argument here, however, has stressed that Galland’s Arabian Nights was 
not simply a text associated with enchantment and the pleasures of passive 
consumption of text. Such a reading overlooks the significance of the 


mediatory interlocutory figure of Dinarzade and focuses only on the spell 


25 A Vindication of the Rights of Woman in Mary Wollstonecraft: Political Writings, ed. Janet Todd 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 71-2. 
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Scheherazade casts over the errant reader, Schahriar. The attraction of 
articulating political argument in fictional form, so apparent in the outbreak 
of Jacobin fictions in the 1790s, lies in reanimating the idea of the exchange of 
story as relationship, as sociable commerce, an exchange in which Dinarzade is 
the vital third term. Not only do these novels participate in the ongoing project 
of shaping an ‘enlightened’ reader able to exert both sympathy and sceptical 
discrimination in the reception of text. They also participate in the represen- 
tation of a myth of Western empire as ‘reformed’ empire: maritime, hybrid, 
mobile, adaptive, and attentive to its environment. By doing so, they draw a 
contrast with the territorial despotic empire associated with the great Oriental 
powers of the preceding centuries: Mughal, Safavid, Ottoman, and Manchu. 
This articulation is a crafty and strategic one—just like Scheherazade’s project 
with Dinarzade. It disavows authority in order to exert it, casts itself in the role 
of disinterested but sympathetic observer or spectator who acts to save rather 
than govern. This form of action is identified by Greenblatt as central to the 
improvisations of self-fashioning. Apparent empathy is a manifestation of the 
ego: ‘imagined self-loss conceals its opposite: a ruthless displacement and 
absorption of the other.” 

Most successfully of all, this model of narrative commerce presents itself 
as restoring a culture’s story to itself rather than imposing a new or different 
regime. Recognition of this strategy can return us to Edward Said’s claim 
that ‘The modern Orientalist was, in his view, a hero rescuing the Orient 
from the obscurity, alienation and strangeness which he himself had prop- 
erly distinguished’.” Said casts the Orientalist as a creator, a puppet master, 
who calls the Orient into being. What I have said here does not contradict 
this view, but rather complicates it by reminding us that the role of ‘hero’ is, 
paradoxically enough, not an individual one. It is the conspiratorial action of 
Scheherazade and Dinarzade that ‘delivers’ the city from its ‘consternation’. 
The ‘hero’ of eighteenth-century novel and empire, the novel of empire, 
plays the role of ‘reader’ in the invention of a web of fiction which promotes 


political agency precisely through invisibility and disavowal. 


3$ Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning from More to Shakespeare (London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1980), 236. 
7 Said, Orientalism, 121. 
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Galland, Georgian Theatre, and the 


Creation of Popular Orientalism 


Bridget Orr 


Accounts of the English reception of Galland’s translation of the Thousand and 
One Nights have almost exclusively focused on fiction and narratology, rather 
than theatre. In part, this reflects the pervasiveness of Galland’s text and its 
many narrative offspring in eighteenth-century British culture, but it is also 
symptomatic of the continuing centrality of the rise of the novel as an 
organizing principle in the period’s literary history. Only recently have 
scholars begun to revise dismissive assessments of eighteenth-century and 
Romantic drama to account for the cultural importance and vitality of 
English theatre in the century and a quarter following the Restoration. 
Theatrical versions of tales from the Thousand and One Nights have been doubly 
occluded because they were almost exclusively adapted into ‘illegitimate’ 
genres of pantomime, burletta, melodrama, spectacle, and romance, modes 
whose development they were crucial in shaping. Recent scholarship has 
suggested that, far from being trivial diversions, these extraordinarily suc- 
cessful theatrical forms created peculiarly modern modes of performance 
and spectatorship whose legacy is the cinema and mass audience of late 


modernity. Ideologically engaged as well as technologically innovative, a 


l Christopher Baugh, ‘And People, Gazing with Surprise, Cry “Monsieur Loutherbourg is 
most Amazing” ’ (unpublished paper delivered at ‘Sensation: Viewing Gainsborough’s Cottage 
Door, Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif., 8 April 2006). 
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crucial dimension of the illegitimate modes’ success was their persistent 
capacity for subversive critique of the Hanoverian state from Walpole to 
the Regency, their role in consolidating support for the imperial nation 
notwithstanding.” 

While episodes from Ottoman, Persian, Egyptian, Indian, and Chinese 
history served as sources for tragedies of state throughout the Restoration 
and eighteenth century, The Thousand and One Nights’ fantastic apparatus of 
genii, dervishes, physical transformation, and magical travel, its exotic scenes 
of dungeons, deserts, and palaces, and its deployment of characters without 
complex interior lives, made it particularly well suited to what Jane Moody 
has described as the ‘corporeal dramaturgy’ of the emergent illegitimate 
genres (p. 86). Adaptation from the Nights was a feature both of pantomime’s 
first great period of success in the 1720s and the decades a half-century later, 
when melodrama, burletta, and romance began to threaten the hegemony 
of tragedy and comedy. Both these periods were moments of peculiarly 
intense national and imperial crisis, the first being a decade dominated by 
anxieties consequent on the bursting of the South Sea Bubble and 1770s, 
1780s, and 1790s being shaken by American and French revolution, aboli- 
tionist campaigning, and East Indian scandal. In this context, it is not 
surprising that pantomime’s initial conquest of the London stage was greeted 
by the defenders of high culture as an alien invasion, in which English 
literary values were being swamped by foreign and popular trash. Even 
more disturbingly, pantomime and ballad opera notoriously blurred the 
line between government and theatre, suggesting that Walpole’s administra- 
tion was as dependent on manipulative performative effects as the stage 
itself? The confusion of political and theatrical scenes and action, in 
which government was frequently troped as an exotic, explicitly Oriental 
‘show’, recurs in the period in which the other illegitimate forms emerged 
and assumed dominance of the London theatre.* From the 1790s on, defend- 
ers of tragedy and comedy began to identify such genres as ‘National Drama’, 


properly English forms whose place had been usurped by the spectacular 


ž Jane Moody, Illegitimate Theatre in London, 1770—1840 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000); and John O’Brien, Harlequin Britain: Pantomime and Entertainment, 1690—1760 (Baltimore and 
London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2004). Subsequent page references in the text. 

> O’Brien, Harlequin Britain, p. xix. 

* See Daniel O'Quinn, Staging Governance: Theatrical Imperialism in London, 1770—1800 (Baltimore and 
London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2005), 164—221. 
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Oriental melodramas and pantomimes. Eventually, as these illegitimate 
modes were installed in the patent houses, their overwhelming spectacular- 
ity and preference for colonial and exotic themes became a focus for a radical 
critique of dramatic illegitimacy as a trope for, and instrument of, Britain’s 
own arbitrary and undemocratic regime.” 

The crucial role of the Nights in these developments was not just its use as 
a discrete resource of performable fables but as an alternative imaginative 
universe informing, if not dictating, markedly non-European or classical 
forms of theatricality. European distinctions between an Oriental and a 
European poetics were well established by the eighteenth century but 
Oriental subjects were generally amenable to domestic modes of represen- 
tation, allowances for differences in customs, costume, and scene notwith- 
standing.” The Restoration and eighteenth-century stage was in fact notable 
for its large number of serious dramas with exotic, mostly Asian subjects. The 
double-edged nature of these plays allowed both for the critique of current 
political affairs in England and for the depiction of fascinating, threatening, 
and opulent Oriental empires with which the English were engaged in trade 
and sometimes war. Restoration dramatic critics often scoffed at the exoti- 
cism of these texts, calling for more domestic themes considered proper to 
the nation’s self-representation and, in the course of the eighteenth century, 
national themes, especially those associated with the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Plantagenets, and the Tudors did become much more prominent. But 
serious plays set in the Ottoman and Persian empires, supplemented by 
more tragedies located in South Asia and Latin America, continued to 
appear, often serving the familiar purpose of criticizing current royal or 
ministerial actions while exploiting the well-established taste for Eastern 
splendour and horror. A prominent example is David Mallet’s 1737 revision 
of Orrery’s Mustapha (1667), a play which castigated the king’s supposed 
brutality to the Prince of Wales and which reappeared as The Step-Mother; or, 
Filial Friendship in Edinburgh in 1815. 

There were major changes as well as continuities in the staging of the 
Orient over the century. Restoration comedies often figured paternal or 


spousal figures as Orientally despotic but it was highly unusual to locate 


3 Moody, Illegitimate Theatre, 74. 
® See Bridget Orr, Empire on the English Stage, 1660—1714 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), 46—60 and 61—134. 
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comic action in an Eastern setting: the comic subplot of Dryden’s Don Sebastian 
(1689) being one rare example and Southerne’s Money the Mistress (1726) 
another. From the 1770s on, however, greater numbers of farces, comedies, 
and serious plays were placed in the Ottoman empire, North Africa, and in 
Britain’s Indian colonies. Bickerstaff’s The Sultan (1775), revised by Elizabeth 
Inchbald as A Mogul Tale (1784), exemplifies this development. While Orrery’s 
treatment of the theme in Mustapha, like a number of other heroic plays, 
shows the Ottoman emperor in thrall to a Christian beauty, the earlier, 
serious dramas never consummate a relationship between a Turk and 
a European heroine. In the comic revisions of the Solymon—Roxalana 
romance, however, the Christian heroine’s earlier moral restraint of the 
sultan is refigured as a project of wholesale political and sexual reformation 
which includes the Emperor’s marriage to a Christianized Roxalana. 

Using Eastern settings for comedy is an index of Britain’s inclusion of 
colonial spaces within its national imaginary, for comedy, as writers on the 
drama agreed, depended on spectatorial as well as authorial familiarity with 
local manners.’ The growing immediacy of relations with colonial and non- 
European nations is notable also in the burgeoning numbers of plays which 
depict Europeans in North African captivity, attack the slave trade, and 
depict colonials in various south Asian locales. Daniel O’Quinn has analysed 
the critiques of British mercantile and aristocratic corruption and royal 
despotism legible in contemporary accounts of the spectacular Hastings 
trial and in theatrical productions by reformist female playwrights in the 
1770s and 1780s, further arguing that, in the 1790s, imperial consolidation was 
assisted by uncritical patriotic theatricalizations of military successes in the 
new panoramic and spectacular modes.* While Jane Moody shows that the 
colonial and Oriental melodramas of the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century did tend to produce a Manichean division between East and West, 
often culminating in a spectacular ‘blow-up’ of an Oriental tyrant, her 
account suggests a greater range of representations and spectatorial positions 


were available in the minor houses’ depictions of Eastern nations, a position 


7 In George Farquhar’s ‘Discourse upon Comedy’, he argues that comedy must be adapted to 
the follies and pleasures of our own times. See The Works of George Farquhar, ed. Shirley Strum 
Kenney, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press and New York: Oxford University Press, 1988). For a 
late eighteenth-century discussion of the issue, see the Essay on Tragedy appended to William 
Hodson, Zoraida: A Tragedy (London: Printed by W. Richardson for G. Kearsley, 1780). 
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shared by Elaine Hadley, whose reading of several Oriental melodramas 
stresses their implied criticism of the Prince Regent.” 

Hadley’s account suggests a surprising degree of continuity between 
modes of performing and reading Orientalist drama, from the production 
of a Nights-derived text such as Delarivier Manley’s heroic play Almyna (1706) 
through Prince Hoare’s melodramatic musical romance Mahmoud (1796), in so 
far as the texts both exploit Orientalist topoi in order not just to produce a 
fascinating and frightening spectacle of difference but to suggest critical 
parallels with their own imperfect polities. Ros Ballaster has recently argued 
that the English Orientalism of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies, marked both by a pervasive universalism and a desire to be transported 
into a fascinating other world via Orientalist representation, gave way from 
the 1780s on to a stronger sense of occidental identity and Oriental difference, 
legible in more fragmented literary textualization.'° The pervasive theatrica- 
lizations of the Nights in illegitimate modes can be understood as symptom- 
atic—and constitutive—of this change, in so far as they presented actions 
whose improbability, sometimes downright magical, was a function of the 
locale’s non-modern alterity."! It is telling that Manley’s Almyna is the only 
serious play to have been adapted from the Nights; dramatists writing legit- 
imate tragedy clearly preferred to use subjects believed to be properly 
historical. But if Galland’s text and its epigones were believed by serious 
dramatists to be incapable of generating proper dramas of state, the illegit- 
imate producers exploited precisely those fantastic qualities to produce fables 
of political oppression, corruption reformed, and compensatory myths of 
plebeian accession to wealth and power. The pantomimes and melodramas 


with the most contemporary resonances have become invisible but the fables 


d Moody, Illegitimate Theatre, 70—4. See Elaine Hadley, ‘Home as Abroad: Orientalism and 
Occidentalism in Early English Stage Melodrama’, Texas Studies in Literature and Language 41.4 (1999): 
330—50. 

1 Ros Ballaster, Fabulous Orients: Fictions of the East in England, 1662-1785 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005). 

11 In the Preface to Arabian Tales; or, A Continuation of the Arabian Nights Entertainment, trans. from 
the Arabic Dom Chavez and M. Cozette, and from the French by Robert Heron, 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh: Printed for Bell & Bradforte, J. Dicton, E. Balfour and P. Hill, 1792), the translator 
suggests the attraction of the Nights lay in escapism—‘something was therefore wanting for the 
entertainment of those who chose to withdraw the mind occasionally from the realities of life’ 
(p. vi), and in difference—‘character, style and the artifice by which they were woven together, 


were, if not absolutely new, yet strange and uncommon’ (p. vi). 
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of working-class apotheosis in Aladdin, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, and Sindbad the 
Sailor are still current, both as pantomime and as film. And while the tales of 
Abou Hassan, Haroun Alraschid, and Nourjahad may have been forgotten, their 
spectacular theatricalizations created an image of the Orient characterized by 
despotic power, sensuality, and extraordinary opulence which the illegitimate 
modes communicated to the illiterate as well as the educated. Addressing a mass 


spectatorship, popular Orientalism emerged in the theatres of Georgian Britain. 


The Drama of State 


The first and only heroic play adapted from the Nights is Delarivier Manley’s 
Almyna; or the Arabian Vow, published in 1707. The play’s hero is historicized as 
Almanzor, Conqueror of Spain, but the plot is a version of the frame story of 
Galland’s Arabian Nights.” Norman Daniel has argued that Galland’s text 
marked a new kind of self-consciously literary ‘Orientalism’, displaying 
fixed tropes of Eastern difference which readers might take for granted.” 
Ballaster has contested this view, arguing that the Nights was treated, much 
like the many serious plays on Oriental themes that preceded it, as a guide to 
customary, political, and religious differences.” Certainly, Manley’s adapta- 
tion is highly unusual among dramatizations in its focus on the frame tale, as 
the text actively explores the religious, political, and cultural axioms em- 
bedded in the shaping narrative. By emphasizing the power relations that 
subtend the action, Manley underlines questions about the relations of 
sexual and political authority, which her text will dramatize rather than 
naturalize. As in her previous Orientalist play, Manley uses the exotic locale 
of Almyna to satirize misogynist assumptions prevalent in Europe, as well as to 


mount a high-Tory critique of disloyalty." Thus the play questions, while it 


2 Delarivier Manley, Almyna; or, The Arabian Vow (London: Printed for William Turner and 
Egbert Sanger, 1707). Stressing the historical basis of the play, Manley remarks in the Preface that 
‘The fable is taken from the Life of that great Monarch, Caliph Valid Almanzor, who Conquer’d 
Spain, with something of a Hint from the Arabian Nights Entertainments’. All other citations will 
be from this edition and will be quoted in the text by act, scene, and page number. 

3 Norman Daniel, Islam, Europe and Empire (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1958), 8—10. 

14 Ballaster, Fabulous Orients, 5—9. 

' Fora reading stressing Manley’s political critique, see Ruth Herman, The Business of a Woman: 
The Political Writings of Delarivier Manley (Newark, Del., and London: University of Delaware Press 
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also exploits, Galland’s Orientalism by stressing the particular cultural and 
political terms on which literary discourse, as much as gender and political 
relations, is predicated. 

Manley’s heroic Almyna shares Scheherazade’s intelligence and courage 
but her heroine, constrained by the generic demands of tragedy, cannot 
dissuade the Sultan from his barbarous convictions through the endless 
provision of narrative, instead attempting to persuade him of female virtue 
through logical and historical argument. In fact, however, it is not so much 
her rhetorical powers as her fortitude which convinces Almanzor of the 
female capacity for integrity, as she shows herself thoroughly collected in the 
face of death. According to Manley, she based Almyna’s characterization on 
Dennis’s prescription for heroic virtue in his Essay upon Operas, and she thus 
appears as a deliberate and positive variant of a well-established type, the 
Oriental virago embodied in Settle’s Empress of Morocco, Dryden’s Nourmahal, 
or Rowe’s Artemisia. Although she is ambitious, proclaiming that ‘I feel the 
Sacred Glowings in my Bosom | And am devoted all, to Death or Empire’, she 
is also virtuous, learned, and chaste. Manley takes another cue from her 
source by stressing Almanzor’s fraternal love for his brother Abdalla. Au- 
thorities on the Ottoman empire stressed that sultans would kill, immure, or 
disable their siblings to prevent rebellion; in Almyna, Manley introduces a 
spectacular scene in which Almanzor invests Abdalla as his heir, compelling 
his courtiers to swear allegiance. While this scene was doubtless intended to 
remind audiences that James Stuart was his brother’s legitimate heir and was 
still owed allegiance by English subjects, it also recalls the fraternal pact 
between Solymon the Magnificent’s two sons depicted in Orrery’s Mustapha. 
Like Orrery’s, Manley’s presentation of brotherly love and loyalty suggests 
that the customary horrors of Ottoman practice could be revised by virtuous 
Turks without the intervention of Christians. To a degree, Almyna rehabili- 
tates both ambitious Oriental women and bloodthirsty Oriental despots, 
suggesting they are capable of reforming the worst excesses of their oppres- 
sive gender and political order. 

However, Almyna does not eschew Orientalist tropes altogether; the play 
opens with the groans of the Sultan’s most recent victim echoing in the 
audience’s ears, and we hardly need reminding that ‘So absolute, Alas! Our 
Caliphes are | Tis Death to all, who dare to cross their Wills!’ (IL i, p. 11). The 
scene of Abdalla’s investiture alludes repeatedly to the Moorish triumphs over 


Europeans—‘All Spain submits to great Almanzor’s Arms!’ (II. i, p. 11)—and 
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stresses the religious motive for the conquests. The characters rehearse 
supposedly Islamic beliefs about women, with the Sultan proclaiming that 
females are ‘Born to no other end, but propagation | Instinct to them, as to 
their fellow Brutes | Goads on, to multiply’ (1L. i, p. 9), while calling the learned 
Almyna ‘A contradiction to her very Nature’ (I. i, p. 9). Almyna tries to 
persuade Almanzor of female virtue by reciting a list of biblical and classical 
women worthies but he is only really persuaded by her stoicism when facing 
death. And while Almyna herself is a virtuous virago, her sister Zoraida, 
lacking Dinarzade’s faith in her sister’s persuasive powers, joins with Abdalla 
in a palace revolt which ends with the rebel siblings’ deaths. As in earlier 
English dramatic critiques of Oriental tyranny and rebellion, the lust for 
conquest and the softening which accompanies the consolidation of empire, 
Manley’s treatment of misogyny in Almyna cuts both ways, East and West. As is 
frequently the case in Oriental drama from The Siege of Rhodes on, the infidel 
tyrant is converted by a virtuous woman to the extent that he salutes the 
Christian practice of companionate marriage. To allegorize Almyna’s criticism 
of English gender and political relations effaces the extent to which the text 
not only recirculated Orientalist doxa on Ottoman religion and politics but 
contributed to the construction of feminist Islamaphobia. 

For all her enthusiastic inclusion of Ottoman tropes, Manley’s Almyna is 
unusual among English theatricalizations of the Nights in eschewing the 
effects of magic and enchantment, while appropriating a major original 
function of the Entertainments that generally escaped early commentators. 
Robert Irwin has recently argued that the Nights can be considered as an 
extravagant example of the mirror-for-princes genre, pointing to a number 
of stories in which women successfully remind the king of his duties, as they 
repeat the ‘mainstream political theory’ of famous scholars such as Ibn 
Jama’a or Ibn al-Mugaffa.'® Eighteenth-century dramatists believed their 
own theatre performed a similar role by creating scenarios depicting the 
dangers and rewards of proper and improper rule but, until recently, literary 
historians have concentrated on the legitimate genres in order to analyse 
such political criticism. But as we have noted, in the years concurrent with 
the long-running scandal over Bengal misgovernance, the emerging minor 


modes of farce, romance, burletta, and melodrama joined the already 


'© Robert Irwin, ‘Political Thought in The Thousand and One Nights, Marvels and Tales: Journal of 
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established pantomime in appropriating stories from the Nights and its 
epigones to dramatize a wide variety of desires and anxieties consonant 
with the increasingly complex matter of empire. While it was East Indian 
oppression which inspired Burke to figure British rule as despotic, the 
American war and the continuance of the slave trade intensified Whig and 
radical anxieties about the nation’s illiberality both domestically and abroad. 
Reformist movements focusing on abolition and prison conditions suggested 
that the fundamental tropes of Oriental romance—subjection to arbitrary 
and corrupt judicial power, imprisonment in ghastly dungeons—were by no 
means confined to Baghdad or Basra. So while jingoistic extravaganzas 
celebrating a reactionary and consolidating imperial nation did proliferate 
in the 1790s, romances, melodramas, and pantomimes implicitly protesting 
the effects of arbitrary power also appeared. Castigated for a variety of suspect 
associations—Kotzebuean plebeian excess, exotic trumpery, dependence on 
animal performance—the illegitimate forms became associated with the low, 
brutal, and subversive. At the same time, however, sources of critical 
contempt, notably the illegitimate genres’ frequent invocation of the super- 
natural, protected the productions from being viewed as plausible commen- 


taries on contemporary politics. 


Romance/Melodrama 


The emergence of musical romances using Arabian settings is noticeable 
from the 1770s, when texts such as James Boaden’s Selima and Azor, an 
Orientalized version of Beauty and the Beast, was performed at Drury Lane in 
1776. As was the case with Blue-Beard, which George Colman the Younger” 
recast as a melodrama in 1798, the Oriental locale provided a spectacular and 
concrete context for a European fairy tale whose archaic social and gender 
relations and magical action are naturalized by its setting in what is under- 
stood to be a non-modern environment. In Selima and Azor, the scenes (of 


garden, wood, and palace) and machines (dragons and fairies) are stock items 


7 Melodrama’s complex origins are surveyed in Michael R. Booth, English Melodrama (London: 
Herbert Jenkins, 1965), 40—66. Elaine Hadley, in a recent study, analyses the mode’s ability to ‘both 
cannily subvert and unwittingly adopt some of the emerging values of institutionalized capitalism’. 
See Melodramatic Tactics: Theatricalized Dissent in the English Marketplace, 1800—1885 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1995), 12. 
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drawn from pantomime but they form a coherent action that endorses 
aristocratic honour while condemning mercantile avarice. 

In 1796, a year after the treason trials, a production of Prince Hoare’s much 
more complex, ambitious, and successful melodramatic romance, Mahmoud, 
appeared at Drury Lane. Hoare, editor of the memoirs of abolitionist 
Granville Sharp, seems to have been one of a number of playwrights 
preoccupied with the theme of imprisonment: his other dramatic works 
included The Captive of Spilburg (1799) and a musical romance called Chains of the 
Heart; or, the Slave by Choice (1802), a text recalling Don Sebastian, depicting the 
plight of Europeans enslaved in North Africa.” Mahmoud appeared in a year of 
intense reaction against the Terror and indirectly addresses the consequent 
reduction of British rights and liberties.” The text weaves together two 
actions centring on cruel and unusual imprisonment. The main plot con- 
cerns the sultan’s punitive disinheritance and immurement of his older son 
Mahmoud in a tower supervised by the vizier Helim; the other (which 
appears to have drawn on a custom reported in Galland’s fourth Sindbad 
story) tells of the punishment of the greedy and faithless Abdul Cassan, who 
has abandoned his first love, the determined Zelica, to marry a wealthy 
noblewoman. When the latter dies, Abdul Cassan is required to descend with 
her into the grave but is rescued by Zelica and a band of ‘wand’ring Arabs’ by 
whom she has been befriended.”’ After a wrenching episode in which 
Mahmoud, drugged and released from his imprisonment into sultanic 
splendour, is again locked up by his father, the prince is freed for the second 
and last time. Cured of his earlier desire for revenge, Mahmoud’s eloquent 
demand to know ‘What hath thy son deserv’d that thou shoud’st loath 


ae James Boaden notes that, ‘as the piece had been powerfully written, Mr Kemble acted the 
heroic in his happiest style; and the opera succeeded to the full wishes of its modest author’. See 
Boaden, Memoirs of the Life of John Phillip Kemble, 2 vols. (London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, Brown & Green, 1828), ii. 177. Boaden’s own sympathy for the theme of arbitrary 
imprisonment (already explored by his friend Elizabeth Inchbald in Such Things Are) is evident 
in his 1795 play, The Secret Tribunal. 

'° Richard Hey’s The Captive Monarch (1794) had an unambiguously royalist agenda. 

2° For a brief survey of the treason trials, the gagging acts, and the suppression of liberties in 
this decade, see David Lemmings, ‘Law’, in Iain McCalman et al., An Oxford Companion to the Romantic 
Age: British Culture 1776—1832 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 78-81. 

2! Prince Hoare, Mahmoud: A Musical Romance, MS Larpent (1126), Huntington Library, San 
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him?... Why was I pent | Like Savage Beast within a secret Tow’r?’ (IIL v) 
finally effects a reconciliation with his father, who reinstates him as his heir 
before dying. Mahmoud’s first act as ruler—and the play’s last—is to 


eradicate the cruel custom which ensnared Abdul Cassan: 


My heart doth sympathize with Abdul Cassan 
For all my days have been a ling’ring burial 
Therefore, in mem’ry of a Son preserv’d 


Here let this monstrous Custom cease in Persia. (II. v) 


Mahmoud’s sympathy for the falsely or cruelly imprisoned would have 
evoked a complex and politically ambiguous set of referents in 1796. Recent 
noble inmates included the French royal family and aristocracy and George 
Ill, but both Abdul Cassan’s and Prince Mahmoud’s incarcerations stemmed 
from the exercise of irrational tyranny and barbaric custom, privileged 
objects of enlightened radical critique. Here, the Persian setting licenses a 
remarkably vivid attack on the horrors of those unjust and arbitrary impris- 
onments becoming ever more prevalent in Britain by displacement to a 
location doubly distant, being both Oriental and half-fantastic. The tyranny 
at work could be understood as that of (an eventually reformable) Persian 
despot or the arbitrary power of Parisian usurpers, but neither directly 
reflected on Pitt or the members of the royal family. At the same time, 
however, the text’s emphasis on the motives for the unjust imprisonments, 
which exemplify the abuse of royal privilege on the one hand and absurd 
regard for noble blood on the other, implicitly criticize the fundamental 
structure of power in Britain quite as much as those of France or Persia. 

In the same year in which Mahmoud appeared, Thomas Dibdin wrote Il 
Bondocani; or The Caliph Robber, a comic opera which was eventually produced in 
1801. Dibdin’s liberal sympathies led him to produce at least one play which 
Larpent censored for its positive rendering of agricultural riots, although, 
like his father, who received a government retainer for his work, he pro- 
duced a great number of patriotic songs and entertainments. Il Bondocani is 
one of many theatrical depictions of Haroun Alraschid, caliph of Baghdad, 
whose secret surveillance and reform of his people and his officers appears 
first in English form in Measure for Measure. Dibdin’s choice of the figure who is 
mobilized in the service of a love story that celebrates freedom of female 
choice and the punishment of a corrupt official, is again responsive to the 


events of the mid-1790s. As Elie Kedourie has argued, the caliph is a complex 
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figure whose deployment in Galland’s sources warns lower- and middle-class 
readers and auditors of the perils involved in proximity to supreme power 
under the Mamluk and Ottoman regimes.” In these stories, therefore, we see 
princely instruction supplemented by rather different kinds of lessons to a 
distinctly more modest audience. Alraschid’s penchant for disguise, some- 
times (as in I! Bondocani) adopting the identity of an outlaw, signals a mobility 
of personality which has ambiguous effects. The caliph’s ability to take on 
plebeian or even criminal personae suggests a comprehensive cognitive and 
affective sympathy with, as well as mastery of, the population that he 
controls. His shape-shifting is reassuring to the degree he shows an under- 
standing of, and even an identification with, his humble subjects, but it is also 
sinister in that he acts as a universal spy. While his surveillance in I! Bondocani 
aids the administration of justice, the apparent omniscience provided by his 
duplicity is also frightening. 

Alraschid’s personification of governmental authority as a secret surveil- 
leur figures the anxiety generated in the 1790s both by the informers who 
denounced traitors to the Revolution in France and by the fear of denun- 
ciation in Britain itself during the high tide of reaction. It is suggestive that 
Dibdin delayed production of the text until the following decade, when 
political tensions were somewhat lessened, although even then the highly 
successful production was halted on the thirty-third night ‘because being 
just at the period of Mr Pitt’s quitting office, there happened to be a line in a 
song sung by Mr Fawcett, which said, —When fairly kicked out, I but call it 
resigning’ Alraschid is a figure who contains as well as expresses fears of 
political oppression by representing subversion as well as authority. Many 
of the romances and melodramas drawn from the Nights include bands of 
thieves or ‘wand’ring Arabs’ and although some of these—as in Ali Baba—are 
unambiguously wicked, other robbers are depicted as likeable rogues. In 
Mahmoud, the plucky plebeian Zelica is assisted by the vagrant Arabs and in 
Il Bondocani, the caliph takes on the role of a bandit-king, disguising himself 
as ‘an Arabian of the Desert’. Although various characters in Il Bondocani 


praise Alraschid, whom the virtuous but beleaguered bankrupt Chebib calls 
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‘punisher of iniquity’ (L. ii, p. 8), Baghdad is presented as thoroughly in need 
of reformation, with corrupt cadis demanding bribes, middle-class daughters 
of bankrupt merchants vulnerable to the sexual predation of corrupt aris- 
tocrats, and a recent, failed revolution lurking in the background. While the 
‘caliph-robber’ effortlessly restores order, it is telling that he does so through 
a manipulation of dual, contradictory identities as ruler and criminal. To 
expel what appears to be systemic transgression, the very source of authority 
incorporates transgressive identity and, however happy the outcome, 
Alraschid’s habitual recourse to this strategy suggests the most intimate 
imbrication of proper authority and its negative. 

The production in which Haroun Alraschid’s embodiment of legitimate 
and illegitimate identities and powers appeared most provocative and dis- 
turbing was William Dimond’s The Aethiop; or, The Child of the Desert, a spec- 
tacular romantic play produced in 1813. In this text, Alraschid disguises 
himself as an Ethiopian magician in order to test his wife’s fidelity and foil 
a conspiracy.” The plotters are loyal followers of the caliph whom Alraschid 
himself displaced; led by Almanzor, uncle to Ozmyn, the desert-bred heir to 
the caliphate, they plan to sow popular dissension, place Ozmyn on the 
throne, and ‘rescue’ Cephania, Ozmyn’s sister, from her husband Alraschid. 
Having convinced the conspirators that he possesses the power to render 
himself invisible, Alraschid/the Aethiop allows the plot to unfold to the point 
where both Ozmyn and Cephania have to decide whether to kill him. 
Neither is prepared to do so and, much to Almanzor’s chagrin, Alraschid is 
confirmed in his possession of his wife and his throne. 

Dimond’s preface to the second edition is notably defensive, parrying 
accusations that the play attempted to introduce ‘Diabolism in reality’ and 
that its serious plot was ‘grossly improbable’ by stressing the counterfeit 
nature of the magic and his reliance on the ‘unequivocal authority’ of 


‘Historians and Poets of [Haroun Alraschid’s] own time and country’ in 


3 In 1818 Didbin produced yet another play featuring Haroun Alraschid at the Surrey 
Theatre. Called Haroun Alraschid; or, Wants and Superfluities (London: John Dicks, n.d.), the melo- 
dramatic romance shows a virtuous basket-weaver tested by ever-increasing good fortune, 
brought about by his helping a disguised Haroun Alraschid. The basket-weaver Aziz briefly 
achieves real opulence but returns happily to a middling status when, egged on by his 
aristocratic wife, he fails the final test, failing to distinguish between necessity and superfluity. 
The play departs from the previous Haroun Alraschid-themed productions by focusing reso- 


lutely on the plebeian protagonist and thematizing class difference rather than governance. 
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constructing the action.” The complaints highlight a clash between the generic 
expectations created by the serious political issues at stake—questions of 
legitimacy, rebellion, and usurpation still largely negotiated in neo-Aristotelian 
dramas of state—and the fantastic, or at least ‘romantic’, Arabian vehicle. As we 
have seen, the Nights served only once as a source for a tragedy of state. The 
Aethiop, appearing a year after the scandal of Oriental melodrama premiering at 
both the patent houses, incorporated too many of the effects associated with 
the illegitimate modes to be acceptable to the defenders of the legitimate genres. 
Further, Alraschid’s characteristic incorporation of contradictory personae is 
here pushed to its limit, with the Persian monarch appearing in black-face as an 
ebony and diabolic Ethiopian from the wilds of the desert. Alraschid’s bound- 
ary-blurring impersonation of improper identities not only tips over into 
shocking transgression—as in the scene of counterfeit diabolism—but is dis- 
turbingly grounded, in this plot, by our awareness that the caliph is a usurper 
who has married the daughter of the man he murdered. The play directs our 
sympathy towards the peaceable and forgiving Ozmyn and Cephania, children 
of the deposed ruler, but revenge-crazed Almanzor and paranoid Alraschid 
seem like different sides of the same coin, each as violent and manipulative as 
the other. The ‘Aethiop’s’ apparently magical ability to penetrate the putatively 
inviolable palace does not just retrospectively underscore Alraschid’s authority; 
it also serves as a reminder of his earlier violent assault on the building and its 
inhabitants so that illegitimate penetration is doubled rather than erased. The 
apparently vivid distinction between barbarian and sovereign, sorcerer and 
jurist, so luridly embodied by the contrast between black-faced Ethiopian and 
caliph turns out to be thoroughly equivocal. 

However ambiguous a figure, there is nothing uncertain about the abso- 
lutism of the melodramatic Oriental ruler or the representational dominion 
the form sought to exert over its audiences. Reacting to what he saw as the 
tyrannously manipulative effects of the illegitimate modes, Hazlitt took aim 
at their despotic sway over a supine spectatorship.”” This loathing for forms 
of representation he understood as addictively instrumental informs his 
extraordinarily hostile characterization of the Nights themselves: “The serious 


and marvelous stories in that work, which have been so much admired and 


% William Diamond, The Aethiop; or, The Child of the Desert (London: J. Barker, 1813), p. vi. All 
citations will be from this edition and will be cited in the text by act, scene, and page number. 
a Moody, Illegitimate Theatre, 70—4. 
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so greedily read, appear to me monstrous and abortive fictions, like distorted 
dreams, dictated by a preternatural dread of arbitrary and despotic power, as 
the comic and familiar ones are rendered proportionally amusing and 
interesting from the same principle operating in a different direction, and 
producing endless uncertainty and vicissitude, and an heroic contempt for 
the untoward accidents and petty vexations of human life.” Hazlitt here 
mobilizes a newly buoyant characterization of the Orient as drug-intoxicated 
(and intoxicating), analysed by Nigel Leask, with the much older association 
with political oppression in order to figure the Nights as a nightmarish but 
addictive comestible corrupted by its conditions of production.” The drama- 
tization of the story of Nourjahad, in which opiates are employed by the 
sovereign to enforce moral reformation, is a compelling instance of the 
subjective manipulation by an absolute ruler which performs at the level 
of plot the imaginative subjection Hazlitt so feared was conveyed by the 
process of reading the Nights themselves.” 

Illusion; or, The Trance of Nourjahad, based on Frances Sheridan’s novelization of 
Galland and produced at Drury Lane in 1815, works to constrain the story’s 
emphasis on sensual excess by stressing the sultan’s power to induce moral 
regeneration. Promises of eternal life and pleasure notwithstanding, the arc 
of the text is relentlessly gloomy, for while the first, lengthy act closes with 
Nourjahad supposing himself liberated by his supposed command of enor- 
mous wealth, his violation of religious laws signals his corruption and coming 
punishment. In each successive act, his sins bring further loneliness and 
human privation, until eventually he displays a novel capacity for remorse 
and self-control and is restored to his wife and to royal favour. Where this 
text bears out Hazlitt’s logic is not in any ‘preternatural dread’ displayed 


by Nourjahad but the way in which the sultan completely commands the 


3 William Hazlitt, The Complete Works of William Hazlitt in Twenty-One Volumes, ed. P. P. Howe 
(London and Toronto: J. M. Dent, 1931), vi. 13. 

2 Nigel Leask, British Romantic Writers and the East: Anxieties of Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), 170-228. 

% This troping of the Nights as an enchanting but morally suspect comestible informs their 
characterization in the Preface to Charles Farley’s Aladdin: ‘If there be a solitary victim of Cant, or 
Cocker, to whom these brilliant illusions have been a closed book, let him but listen to the 
wondrous tale of Aladdin, taste the forbidden fruit, and he will soon strip the whole tree.’ See 
Aladdin: or The Wonderful Lamp: a Grand Romantic Spectacle (London: John Cumberland, 1823), no page 
number. 
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action. Nourjahad’s submission to the drug is not just instrumental to 
the plot but a vivid figure for the complete state of ‘illusion’ in which—by 
the sultan’s express command—the character lives and falsely believes him- 
self to act with freedom. The sultan’s manipulation of Nourjahad’s sense of 
the basic coordinates of time and space imply the former’s possession of divine 
powers, assuming the function of a false Providence to reshape his subject’s 
soul. Here, arbitrary and despotic power is not displayed by the unpredict- 
ability of arbitrary events but by the frighteningly complete command of the 


subject enacted through the sovereign’s reformatory regime. 


Farce 


If Oriental melodramas and romances tended to reinscribe the absolutism of 
despotic power with actions completely managed by the ruler’s organizing 
intelligence, the early farces based on the Nights had somewhat different 
effects. Several produced in the 1770s and 1780s emphasized the skilful 
trickery of subalterns or ethnically marginal figures, including Europeans, 
in order to humiliate abusers of power. Plentifully supplied with the ‘ab- 
surdities and incongruities’ that Gay believed characteristic of farce, such 
plays are operated by shrewd, almost mechanical manipulations of greed, 
lust, and fear by liminal figures including plebeians and women. In 1778, 
Abraham Portal’s ‘operatical farce’ The Cady appeared at Drury Lane and in 
this text there is no Haroun Alraschid figure. The vengeful cady of Baghdad, 
who has plotted to marry his innocent enemy Abdalla’s daughter to a ‘Prince 
of Thieves’, is himself deceived in the ‘thief’s’ identity as the latter is really 
the king of Mousel in disguise. Fittingly, the cady has the trick turned back 
on him by his putative victim, Abdalla’s clever daughter Zemroude, when 
she forces her persecutor into marriage with the ugly daughter of a drunken 
Dyer called Caca. The caliph himself never appears in the play, simply 
sending a letter which replaces the unjust cady with Zemroude’s husband 
Mouassac, the disguised king.” 

In 1780, John O’Keeffe wrote the first of three adaptations from the Nights, 
a farcical comic opera called The Dead Alive. Drawing on ‘The Story of the 


`ô! The text referred to is Abraham Portal’s The Cady of Bagdad, MS Larpent 18 (1778). 
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Sleeper Awakened’, O’Keeffe remarks in his Recollections that he initially 
‘purposed laying the scene in Baghdad; but on second thoughts, preferred 
London ways and manners to Turkish turbans’.” Anglicizing the fable 
domesticates and privatizes the action, as Caliph Haroun Alraschid and his 
wife Zobeide are replaced with a pair of ageing guardians whose own love 
quarrel leads them to forbid their respective niece (Caroline Wintertop) and 
nephew (Edward Weathercock) to marry. The young lovers have ignored the 
prohibition and, as the play begins, are faced with penury after a single 
extravagant year of marriage. Using the ruse adopted by Abon Hassan and his 
wife, Edward and Caroline extort large sums from their uncle and aunt, who 
each believe their young relative to be widowed. On discovering the truth, 
the elderly lovers are reconciled with each other as well as their niece and 
nephew. 

‘The Story of the Sleeper Awakened’ implies that Abon Hassan’s trick is a 
just if risky riposte to the caliph’s violent affective and bodily experimenta- 
tion on his subject. O’Keeffe’s Londonized retelling removes Haroun 
Alraschid’s punitive manipulation of Abon Hassan’s desire to assume the 
caliph’s position in order to punish an unjust iman, thereby reducing 
complex issues of justice and governance to questions of familial economic 
responsibility. Adopting a Plautine comic structure, O’Keeffe recasts the 
astute and splendid Alraschid and his beautiful spouse as risible, aged block- 
ing agents hopelessly trying to impede young lovers. Strikingly, however, 
these older English lovers show much greater benevolence when discovering 
they have been tricked than the Sir Anthony Absolutes of earlier eighteenth- 
century comedy, as Galland’s text paradoxically enables a revision of an 
habitual parallel between despotic and parental oppression. In this sentimen- 
talized celebration of English family feeling, the only hint of victimization is 
the uncertain fate of the turned-off servants we see trudging off in the first 
scene, complaining that only the exotic ‘Monsieur’ and the ‘Blackamoor’ 
Hannibal among them is likely to readily secure re-employment. The scene 
underlines the human cost of the whole Weathercock-Wintertop family’s 
failures in self-governance but, unlike ‘The Story of the Sleeper Awakened’, 
the subalterns’ unjust fates are never reversed. Underlining the selfish and 


chimerical nature of the familial relations, Edward’s song of triumph as he 


5 John O'Keeffe, Recollections of the Life of John O'Keeffe, Written by Himself, 2 vols. (London: Henry 
Colburn, 1826), i. 401. 
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and Caroline drink to their success toasts such unlikely global events as 
‘reconciliation with America, and let Rodney transfer the flag, and give 
Thirteen Stripes to the French and Spanish’. Dead Alive closes by depicting 
an affluent familial harmony but the brief depiction of the English other 
than the moneyed principals hardly suggests a justly ordered state. 
O’Keeffe returned to the Nights in The Little Hunch-back; or, a Frolic in Bagdad, 
the most complex farcical adaptation drawn from Galland. In adapting the 
tale of the hunchback, he reframed the central action of the supposed death 
and travelling corpse of the caliph’s jester Crumpy with a Jew of Malta/Merchant 
of Venice-derived love plot. The first Act of O’Keeffe’s comedy focuses on the 
plans of Dora, stepdaughter of a French Doctor, to elope with Absolom, the 
nephew of the bassa’s cheating Jewish purveyor. Absolom receives favourable 
notice from the bassa when he delivers him a second letter from the Sultan 
countermanding an earlier order instructing the bassa to have himself 
strangled. The second act begins with a Crier proclaiming that ‘any Christian 
who offends a Musselman shall receive the bastinado; and death if he kills 
him, even by chance’ while ‘any Jew who kills a Musselman shall be hung on 
a gibbet thirty feet high’. Terrified by the proclamation, Crumpy’s usual 
Christian drinking companions—from whom he gathers useful material to 
entertain the bassa—at first resist entertaining him. Finally, however, the 
Taylor relents and the sequence familiar from the Nights gets underway, as 
his supposed corpse begins its travels to Doctor, Purveyor, and on to 
discovery. O’Keeffe complicates the original sequence by having Crumpy 
finally found in the possession of the drunken English Captain who is 
supposed to be carrying Dora and Absolom safely back to Christendom, 
well supplied with booty from their (Jewish) uncle and (Catholic) stepfather 
respectively. Instead of the various characters confessing voluntarily as they 
do in the Nights, however, the bassa tricks them into claiming responsibility 
for Crumpy’s death by offering to reward Crank the Captain for the 
supposed murder, explaining that he had tired of the jester’s bad jokes. 
The stalwart if drunken Englishman rejects the blood-money in disgust, but 


the other characters all compete to gain the purse by claiming responsibility. 


z John O'Keeffe, The Dead Alive: A Comic Opera (London and Dublin: Sold by the Booksellers, 
1783), IIL. iii, p. 32. 

a John O'Keeffe, The Little Hunch-back; or, A Frolic in Bagdad (London: Printed for J. Debrett, 1789), 
IL. i, p. 15. All citations will be from this edition and will be quoted by act, scene, and page 
number. 
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Appalled, the bassa plans to execute all of them but is stopped by a revived 
Crumpy. The action closes with Crank recovering the purse of gold, Zebede 
and the Doctor handing over their capital to the young couple, and the anti- 
Christian proclamation repealed. 

O’Keeffe’s adaptation of The Tale of the Hunchback Christianizes and Euro- 
peanizes fear of Mamluk and Ottoman authority. The love plot, which 
emphasizes the attractions of Christian conversion and escape from the 
Islamic world, legitimates Absolom’s apostasy and his and Dora’s theft of 
their guardian’s property. Hobby, one of the other Christian characters, tries 
to steal enough from Zebede to finance his own trip home to Europe and is 
never reproved. The bassa’s vulnerability to capricious and absolute author- 
ity, as well as the staged proclamations against Christians and Jews, underline 
the arbitrary nature of the state and its hostility to non-Muslims. In 
Galland’s version, the various parties confess without duress and are even- 
tually handsomely rewarded, but in A Frolic in Bagdad only the English 
Captain Crank is honest and only the bassa’s guile reveals the truth. 

In Galland’s Entertainments, the barber saves the hunchback and the sultan of 
Casgar rewards everyone more than generously; in O’Keeffe’s play, Crank 
recovers himself and effectively disposes justice, marginalizing the bassa. The 
jester is the central figure, constantly trying to escape from the bassa’s world 
of power, with its strict religious injunctions against drink, to the humble 
but attractive Christian society in which he finds companionship and more 
stories with which to amuse his master. Narrative and good-fellowship— 
figured here as best mediated by alcohol, rather than the ‘betel and opium’ 
which Crank complains render his Turkish compatriots too ‘muz’d’ for ‘gig’ 
(IL. i, p. 16)—provide one positively rendered means of crossing sectarian 
boundaries, and love provides another. The Little Hunch-back enthusiastically 
endorses a vision of Islamic governance as frightening, arbitrary, and preju- 
diced but its invocation of negative Orientalist tropes is supplemented by 
anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, and even anti-English stereotypes. This broad 
destabilization of virtuous identity—whether Christian, English, Jewish, or 
Muslim—serves as a farcical deformation of the original story’s recuperation 
of a carefully varied range of confessional and professional figures under the 
benevolent and tolerant governance of the caliph. 

As we have noted, other contemporaneous farces, such as Inchbald’s A 
Mogul Tale, were actively responsive to public awareness of Britain’s imbrica- 


tion in Eastern polities. By the 1780s, the Ottoman empire was generally held 
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to be in irreversible decline, so stressing the Ottomanized nature of rule in 
Baghdad by renaming the chief justice a bassa suggested weakness rather 
than political strength. Further, by introducing rapacious Europeans and 
converted Muslims, O'Keeffe figures the East as a site of exploitation, plun- 
der, and conversion for itinerant Christians. This was thoroughly consonant 
with contemporary understandings of British relations with India but alien 
to the world of the Arabian Nights. Placing English characters within that 
world foreclosed the possibility of reading Persia as a mirror of the British 
state by showing it to be a place existing in relation to, and acted upon by, 
British subjects, rather than a parallel universe in which Europeans, if they 
appeared, were marginal. The metatextual index of such changing relations 
is O’Keeffe’s emphasis on Crank’s narrative parasitism of his Christian 
companions, which mirrors in reverse O’Keeffe’s exploitation of Arabian 
fiction in the composition of the farce. 

The Nights-derived farces produced after the French Revolution and the 
British reaction tend to re-emphasize sovereign rather than subaltern 
power, although the comic subplot of The Aethiop shows a witty Greek 
woman fully capable of turning the tables on her Turkish oppressors. In 
Abou-Hassan; or, The Sleeper Awake, a burletta produced in 1810 and, unlike 
O’Keeffe’s Dead Alive, a fairly faithful adaptation of Galland’s version of this 
story, the gentle reversal enacted by the caliph’s favourite and his wife on 
their ruler and his spouse simply works to underline the latter’s benevo- 
lence.” In a reworking of The Cady produced at Drury Lane in 1815, the 
wicked cady’s plan to marry his enemy Muzzafer’s daughter to a beggar is 
again foiled when the bridegroom is revealed to be the sultan of Basra. But 
here, the sultan himself takes a much more active part in the plot and is 
shown dispensing justice at the conclusion. While he moralizes over the evil 
cady’s fall—Let his fate impress us all with the great truth that the meanest 
object of oppression may easily become the instrument of retribution’-—our 
awareness from early on in the play that the oppressed object is royal 
militates against any sense that justice is easily established for, or by, 


subalterns.*° 


35 The text referred to is by W. Upton, Abou Hassan; or, The Sleeper Awake, MS Larpent (1637). 
This was a popular subject: William Dimond produced a comic drama based on this story in 1825 
and Archibald Maclaren’s Highland interlude Dead or not Dead! was published in 1821. 

3% Samuel James Arnold, The Cady, MS Larpent (1862), TI. iii, p. 17. 
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Pantomime 


In Harlequin Britain, John O’Brien reveals that sophisticated theorists of panto- 
mime, such as Spectator contributor John Weaver’s Cartesian concept of 
spectatorship, figured the genre as a native and classicist mode that might 
revive the theatre by returning to its ancient origins, displaying the body in 
motion to overcome cultural or social differences. The success of panto- 
mime’s ‘wit corporeal’ crucially depended on the spectacular nature of the 
material transformations enacted on scenes, things, and persons which not 
only deposed the supremacy of the word (and hence the author, source of 
literary complaint) but made a peculiarly modern appeal to a broadly based 
audience by demonstrating extraordinary capacities for manipulation of the 
physical world. What might appear archaic and primitive can in fact be 
understood as promising a peculiarly modern transcendence of material 
limits through sophisticated technique.” 

Although many of the early pantomimes drew on Ovidian themes and 
stories of magicians such as Faustus, the attractiveness of the Thousand and One 
Nights to this theatrical agenda of material dominion is obvious. As Thelma 
Niklaus has noted, the model for Harlequin that Rich established in the first 
half-century, and which gave the pattern to those that followed, was a figure 
characterized by ‘magical power and whimsical humour’, capable of transform- 
ing the material world and dissolving time and space.” To a degree, the English 
Harlequin inherited a taste for travel and the exotic from his commedia dell’arte 
forebear, Arlecchino, whose early sixteenth-century manifestations were influ- 
enced by contemporary humanist interest in Asia. Oriental themes, scenes, and 
machinery appeared early, with John Rich producing a pantomime called The 
Sultan in 1726, which featured a huge variety of flying machines, with Harlequin 
descending on a magic carpet, exotic birds carrying beautiful maidens, and 
Pantaloon exiting while hanging from a flying coffer. Henry Woodward, Rich’s 
successor, produced The Genii in 1752.” However much Weaver and other 
defenders of the mode stressed pantomime’s classical origins, the form rapidly 
became associated with the Orient, a perception signalized by Fielding’s creation 


of a company for the Haymarket in 1736 called ‘The Great Mogul’s Company of 


Y O’Brien, Harlequin Britain, 60—92. 

Thelma Niklaus, Harlequin: The Rise and Fall of a Bergamot Rogue (New York: George Braziller, 
1956), 142. 
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Comedians’. Political and social critique was as intrinsic to the form as Oriental 
glamour, with Rich’s, Woodward’s, and Fielding’s productions all satirizing 
political authority. From the 1770s on, however, Oriental pantomimes in- 
creased in number and began providing more pointed and specific commentary 
on despotism, slavery, and the wealth and corruption associated with Britain’s 
colonial possessions in the East.” The Whim Wham, produced at Sadler’s Wells in 
1773, featuring Harlequin and Columbine as Christian slaves sold to a Turk, was 
a huge success and, the following decade, Charles Dibdin returned to the theme 
in The Magic of Orosmanes; or, Harlequin Slave and Sultan, ‘drawn from the Arabian 
Legends’ and produced at the Royal Circus in 1785." 

The Magic of Orosmanes has fourteen scenes, located in a slave market, the 
environs and interior of a seraglio, a Caravanserai, on shipboard, in Covent 
Garden and various other London settings, a desert, and a magnificent palace. 
Having escaped slavery and successfully courted Princess Zulma with the help 
of Orosmanes and two genii, Harlequin embarks on a series of travels designed 
to escape from the wicked Octar, who hopes to marry his own son to the 
princess. Although Octar manages to appropriate Zulma briefly, with magical 
assistance Harlequin recovers her and escapes on a dragon to the sultan’s 
place, where he changes back into his proper identity as Prince Achmet. 

The production was very successful, not least because of its great variety of 
scenes and machines.” But here the exotic vehicle does more than figure the 
East as a site of spectacular wealth and magical power. Subtitled Harlequin Slave 
and Sultan, Dibdin’s text suggests that the transformations at stake are more 
than fantastic. In the pantomime’s opening scene, a chorus of captives 


waiting to be purchased gamely sing their defiance: 


Tho’ in indignant chains confin’d, 

And lost to liberty, 

Yet, in spite of these, the noble mind 

In Slavery dares be free. (i. 1) 


1 For commentary on pantomime satire before 1800, see ibid. 150-6, and O’Brien, Harlequin 
Britain, 181—208; for the early nineteenth century, see David Mayer, Harlequin in his Element: The 
English Pantomime, 1806—1836 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969). 

4l Charles Dibdin the Elder, The Magic of Orosmanes; or, Harlequin Slave and Sultan (London: no 
publisher, 1785), title page. All citations will be from this edition and will be quoted in the text by 
page number. 
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Although the love story involving the couple’s attempts to ward off a jealous 


rival follows the unvarying pantomimic pattern, the spatial trajectory of 


Orosmanes—and its concern with mutable identity—creates another, more 
frightening scenario in which the enslaved hero, after a temporary and 
perilous freedom, is helped to escape from Arabia by an English sailor on 
an English ship before being carried back to a barren desert. The final magical 
transformation by which Harlequin sheds his identity as a ‘mimic elf and 
assumes his proper persona as Prince Achmet is managed, like the other 
happy accidents, by magic not his own. Although finally happy and tri- 
umphant, the hero is in large part the passive victim of forces beyond his 
control—slave rather than sultan. 

While romances, melodramas, and farces figured British fears of local, imper- 
ial, and foreign despotism, the anxieties depicted in Orosmanes seem closer to those 
mapped out recently by Linda Colley in Captives and writ large elsewhere on the 
eighteenth-century stage, in plays such as Fatal Curiosity (1737), The Captive (1769), 
and The Seraglio.® While ‘the East offered dreams of avarice and scenes of 
ambition for the socially and economically well positioned, for plebeians in 
particular it was associated with fears of slavery, with all the loss of singular and 
immutable selfhood that captivity implied. In Harlequin Slave and Sultan, the positive 
attractions of colonial adventuring—a sudden access to otherwise impossible 
wealth and status, and the fearsome risk to stable subjectivity—are both 
invoked. Rather than serving here simply as a screen for the national imaginary, 
the movement between Arabia and London depicted in the production suggests 
a real if inchoate recognition of interdependence and relation. 

If Orosmanes expresses the anxieties as well as the opportunities identified 
with the Orient, a pantomime called Harlequin’s Treasure, produced a decade 
later, minimizes such fears to celebrate British military and technological 
modernity and power.“ While the action again moves between the ‘Desarts 
of Arabia and London, a much greater contrast between the Eastern and 


Western locales is established.” The Persian scenes and characters of Part 


8 See Linda Colley, Captives (New York: Pantheon, 2002). 

* For an analysis of the way Britain’s sense of modernity was established against various 
‘antimodern’ locations and cultures in Romantic literary discourse, see Saree Makdisi, Romantic 
Imperialism: Universal Empire and the Culture of Modernity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 

*® An account of the pantomime is included in The London Stage 1660-1800: A Calendar of Plays, 
Entertainments and Afterpieces, ed. William Van Lannep, Emmett L. Avery, Arthur H. Scouten, 
George Winchester Stone Jr., and Charles Beecher Hogan, 11 vols. (Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1960-8), xi. 1837-8. 
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I include the traditional caravan, banditti, mandarine, and bagnio but the 
second Part begins with ‘an exact Representation of the Telegraphe’.** The 
military utility of this ultramodern technology is then demonstrated in a 
scene showing an express arriving from the Admiralty ordering the fleet to 
sea at Dover. The Oriental locale is depicted in accordance with familiar, 
unchanging tropes of opulence and lawlessness which are suggestive 
of Persia’s static, unprogressive antiquity, while the ‘“Telegraphe’ signals 
Britain’s modernity and possession of a well-oiled military machine. This 
contrast between static East and modernizing West is underlined by the 
way Harlequin’s Treasure recycles scenery, machinery, decorations, and tricks 
from at least five older pantomimes in the Persian scenes while constructing 
new machinery and decorations for the depiction of the telegraph. 

If the ideological effects of pantomimes such as Orosmanes and Harlequin’s 
Treasure were indeed historically contingent and highly mutable, it is not 
surprising that, like other instances if not modes of illegitimate theatre, they 
have become invisible. The question remains, however, why several stories 
from Galland that were also dramatized for the first time in the period 1788— 
1814 should have remained part of the pantomimic, and entered the cine- 
matic, canon. Stories displaying the whimsical or oppressive effects of an all- 
powerful monarch and the miseries of slavery and imprisonment appear to 
have lost salience, but Aladdin, Ali Baba, and Sindbad remain pantomimic and 
cinematic staples. This surely derives from the ‘orphan stories” common 
theme, namely their depiction of the fantastic material and social transform- 
ations in the lives of plebeian or middle-class characters who begin life 
oppressed by power and poverty. While the late-Georgian productions 
drawn from the stories of Haroun Alraschid, Abou Hassan, and Nourjahad 
focused largely on issues of governance, the contemporaneous Aladdins, Ali 
Babas, and Sindbads become increasingly concerned with class, status, and 
social mobility in rags-to-riches stories whose management of desire and 
class resentment remain as compelling under late capitalism as in its period 
of emergence. 

O’Keeffe’s Aladdin, the first of the canonical pantomimes to appear, was 
initially performed in 1788. Only the libretto of the recitatives and airs 
remain. While Galland’s tale implies that the hitherto incorrigibly lazy and 
unfilial Aladdin is reformed by the sudden acquisition of wealth, what 


© Author unknown, ibid. 
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remains of O’Keeffe’s text suggests a different sequence. In Part I, scene i, the 
Monster tells the Doctor that the Lamp is guarded ‘From the ken of sordid 
man’ and that, should he wish to acquire it, he will need to find ‘a youth 
from av’rice free | Who can feel another’s grief | Who is prompt to give 
relief | Bless’d with filial piety’. Aladdin’s sudden acquisition of wealth is 
presented as the fortuitous reward of virtue, while the Doctor/Sorcerer is 
motivated entirely by greed. In Charles Farley’s ‘Grand Romantic Spectacle’ 
of 1813, Aladdin is presented as an impractical and romantic youth whose 
sudden access to wealth inspires him to acts of generosity. Sharing his good 
fortune with the previously oppressed citizenry of Tartary as well as his 
mother (an early version of the Widow Twankey called Widow Ching 
Mustapha) and his wife, Aladdin practises a peculiarly literal form of 
trickle-down economics that suggests his personal enrichment be under- 
stood as a metonym for the betterment of his class as whole.* Along with 
introducing much more ‘Islamic’ detail in language and scenery, George 
Soane’s Aladdin: A Fairy Opera (1826) shares Farley’s emphasis on the protag- 
onist’s meteoric rise in status: the Princess Nourmahal has a refrain referring 
to Aladdin’s peasant origins and rails against the ‘servant—master’ etiquette 
that threatens to keep her from her humbly born, if opulent lover.” 
Melodramatic and pantomimic adaptations of Ali Baba are also notable for 
the contrast they draw between the initially vulnerable, impoverished, and 
humble protagonist and the greedy, scheming, and unsuccessful rival for 
wealth. In Sheridan’s, Wade’s, and Colman’s 1806 version, the ‘Grand Ro- 
mantic Drama’ presented is one in which familial and social bonds have 
fractured and Ali Baba, who has bankrupted himself through benevolence, is 
despised and receives no help from his wealthy brother, Cassim.” The 


avaricious Cassim: 


who has also prevented his charming slave Morgiana 
from marrying Ali Baba’s son—comes to a bad end at the hands of the 
robber-band. The social context of the play is characterized by disorder and 


danger: Ali Baba is forced to reveal the secret of the cave to his brother for 


ar John O'Keeffe, Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Lamp, 2nd edn. (London: T. Cadell, 1788), 8. 

48 See Charles Farley, Aladdin: or, The Wonderful Lamp; a Grand Romantic Spectacle (London: John 
Cumberland, 1837). 

2 George Soane, Aladdin: A Fairy Opera (New York: E. M. Munden, 1826), IL. i. The opera was 
originally performed at Covent Garden. 

” The text referred to is Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Description of the Scenery, Machinery and 
Incidents of the Grand Operatical Romance called THE FORTY THIEVES (Boston: Russell & Cutler, 1810). 
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fear his sudden enrichment will bring him to the caliph’s notice—and even 
the bashaw and his daughter are set on by thieves. But beyond the layer of 
oppressive or ineffectual officials is the wicked magician Orcobrand, whose 
minions are the exemplarily non-human and hostile forces of Famine, Fraud, 
War, and Rapine. 

In The Forty Thieves both the highly personalized and absolute nature of the 
political order evoked by the Nights’ and the text’s embrace of magical forces 
provides a correlative and fantastic solution to the negative social conditions 
and affects internal to Britain’s rapidly modernizing cities. The cave itself and 
its promise of sudden, ill-gotten wealth serves as a symbol of the mysteri- 
ous—and perhaps criminal and violent process—by which capital appeared 
to enrich previously humble subjects. But while the Arabian dramatic 
romances often consign the clever subaltern woman to a subplot, Ali Baba 
is notable for retaining the source’s focus on the plucky slave girl Morgiana, 
who manages to kill all the thieves and see off an attack by their chief 
Hasserac through a skilful dance performance. Feminine power is under- 
scored by the overall control exerted by the good female fairy Ardinelle, who 
destroys the sorcerer Orcobrand’s power and turns his cave into a magic 
palace. In Morgiana’s courageous and successful actions—all marked by a 
certain cunning—one sees a celebration of plebeian or working-class intel- 
ligence and agency legible also in farce and pantomime. 

In 1814, Harlequin Sindbad, or The Valley of the Diamonds appeared with music by 
Corni, and arranged by Kirby and Morris.’ The pantomime omits the frame 
story, which motivates Sindbad’s narrative as an explanation of the means by 
which he garnered his wealth to a poor and envious porter, Hindbad. Like Ali 
Baba and Aladdin, however, The Valley of the Diamonds implicitly addresses and 
seeks to contain working-class ressentiment by presenting the acquisition of 
wealth as a process in which luck and magic provide the opportunity for the 
impoverished but ingenious protagonist to make his fortune. Human ex- 
ploitation is erased from Galland’s version of Sindbad’s second adventure, 
which depicts accumulation as a simple process of ingenious collection, as 
merchants and hunters throw down chunks of meat and garner diamonds 
from the birds that collect the flesh from the bottom of the jewel-strewn 


valley. In Kirby’s and Morris’s text a merchant called Al-Avaricus is inserted; 


5! The text referred to is The Valley of the Diamonds; or, Harlequin Sindbad, music by P. Corni, parts 
invented by Kirby and Morris (London: John Millar, 1814). 
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he seizes the diamonds Sindbad has collected and has him thrown back in the 
valley by his slaves. A female fairy, Diamondella, assists Sindbad in revenging 
himself on the treacherous and greedy trader, and Sindbad marries his 
beautiful daughter when her father repents. Although reintegrated through 
his penitence, Al-Avaricus’s characterization is necessary in allowing the 
production to acknowledge the role of human exploitation, for the old 
merchant not only appropriates the fruits of Sindbad’s labours but is marked 
out as a slave-owner. 

With the Thousand and One Nights almost synonymous in popular perceptions 
with the three orphan stories, the dramatic footprint of Galland’s text might 
seem faint. But for over a century, between 1726 and 1840, a wide variety of 
the tales were pervasive subjects in the most popular modes of performance 
in theatres throughout Britain. Almost invariably adapted to contemporary 
satiric purposes, theatricalized stories of Nourjahad, of Abou Hassan and 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, also shaped the demotic understanding of the 
Orient as despotic, sensual, beautiful, dangerous, and wealthy beyond belief, 
the tropes reiterated by contemporary pantomime and cinematic versions of 
Aladdin’s, Ali Baba’s, and Sindbad’s adventures. In shaping and communi- 
cating this still-buoyant set of associations to a mass audience, Georgian 


theatre created popular Orientalism. 
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Christians in The Arabian Nights 


Nabil Matar 


The Arabian Nights are the fictional record of Islam and the world, at a time 
when Islam was an empire and the world was at its feet. There is little 
information about the exact dating of the stories, but Muhsin Mahdi has 
identified the first version of the Nights, consisting of 271 stories along with a 
few fragments, from a Syrian fourteenth-century (or fifteenth-century, 
according to Robert Irwin) manuscript.’ From that first nucleus, the Nights 
evolved in two versions, Syrian and Egyptian, with additions, modifications, 
and indiscriminate borrowings from Indian, Persian, Greek, and Turkish 
sources. As the ‘1001’ stories exist today, according to the first Arabic edition 
published in Bulag, Egypt, they bring together a surprisingly coherent image 
of the ever-expanding world of Islam from its Abbasid height in the ninth 
century to the beginning of its Ottoman decline seven centuries later. This 
edition, named after the city of Bulaq which housed one of the first, and finest, 
printing presses in the Arab world, was prepared by Sheikh Muhammad Qitta 
al-‘Adawi, a translator-cum-publisher who ‘corrected’ the Nights for the press 
in 1252 an/ap 1835. Mahdi described al-‘Adawi's edition as a recension compiled 
in Egypt about 1775; and since its publication, it has become the ‘standard’ text 


' Kitab alf layla wa layla, ed. Muhsin Mahdi, 3 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984). Robert Irwin, The Arabian 
Nights: A Companion (London: Allen Lane, 1994), 60. Galland used the MS which Mahdi identified. 

> Mahdi, Kitab, iii. 100. See also Heinz Grotzfeld, ‘The Manuscript Tradition of the Arabian 
Nights’, in Ulrich Marzolph and Richard van Leeuwen, eds., The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia (Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: ABC-CLIO, 2004), i. 17-22. One story registers the date of events as aH 653/Ap 1255. 
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in the Arab world’ All subsequent editions, sometimes abridged to remove 
vast amounts of verse along with sexually offensive passages, have relied on it. 

But between the Syrian original and the eighteenth-century recension, 
numerous changes occurred regarding the Muslim understanding of the 
world. These changes cannot be distinguished if the Syrian and the Bulaq 
stories are treated as an amalgam that establishes in the minds of readers a 
static Islamic imaginary of society, especially of Christian society. Readers of 
the Galland version of 1704, for instance, along with the ‘Grub Street’ English 
translation of 1706—21,* which relied on the Syrian version, meet one single 
story about a Christian without any of the complexity and tension that 
marked the depiction of Christian—Islamic relations in the Bulaq edition. 
This latter edition of the Nights presents Christians in different roles and 
geographies, from monks to warriors, and pirates to blue-eyed hustlers. The 
stories also use various terms to designate the Christians: nasara, a Qur’anic 
term referring to Christians of the Muslim empire, Arabic-speaking and 
praiseworthy; dhimmi, a legal term referring to Christians protected within 
the Muslim community/umma; rim, a Qur’anic term referring to Christians of 
the Greek/Byzantine empire, speaking Greek but also familiar with Arabic 
language and civilization; and ifranj, from the word, ‘Frank’, referring to 
Christians of the European Mediterranean—completely oppositional. These 
different roles and designations complicate the Nights depiction of Christians 
beyond the statements of Ulrich Marzolph and Richard van Leeuwen. In 
their essays on ‘Religion’, ‘Christians’, and ‘Byzantines’, the editors of the 
impressive Arabian Nights Encyclopedia generalized that the Jews, Magians, and 
Christians of the Nights ‘are as a rule depicted as stereotypes practicing 
revolting customs’. ‘In the Arabian Nights, they added, ‘Christians and their 
roles serve as a negative stereotype...On the level of individual characters, 
Christians are represented as villains and crooks.” 

But the authors of Nights did not view Christians as structurally adversarial 
‘villains’. The Nights recognize the Christians (and the Jews) as ‘People of the 
Book’, and therefore with a well-defined dhimmi status in the Islamic umma. 


From ‘The Story of the Hunchback’ in the Syrian version to the numerous 


3 Eva Sallis, Sheherazade through the Looking Glass (Richmond: Curzon, 1999), 30. 

4 Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, ed. Robert L. Mack (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995). 

3 Marzolph and van Leeuwen, The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia, 689, 523. I was unable to acquire a 
copy of Josef Henninger, ‘Mohammedanishce Polemik gegen das Christentum in 1001 Nacht’, in 
Neue Zeitschrift fur Missionwissenschaft 2 (1946): 289-305. 
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stories about the Jews (Bani Israel) in the Bulag edition, there appears to be a 
relatively secure place for Jews in the various regions of the Nights—so secure 
that the only non-Muslim who appears in the Bulaq collection as the hero of 
a story cycle is a Jew, while the Prophet-King Solomon is the most invoked 
figure in the Nights after the Prophet Muhammad.’ The depiction of Jews did 
not change in the course of the Syrian-to-Bulag evolution of the Nights in the 
manner that the depiction of Christians did, perhaps because of political and 
historical shifts in the power relations between Christendom and Dar al- 
Islam. Those shifts reflected the growing rivalry between the two religious 
civilizations which gave rise to the motif that dominates the vast majority of 
the Bulaq stories about Christian—Muslim relations: conversion. As far as the 
authors of the Bulaq Nights are concerned, the two religions cannot accept 
difference: the Christian always wants to convert the Muslim, in the same 
manner that the Muslim wants the Christian to convert. In the ‘China’ of the 
early Syrian version, there had been acceptance of the Other; but in the 
expanding empire of Islam that the Bulaq version depicts, both Muslims and 
Christians want to prove the veracity of their religion by defeating the other, if 
not by the sword, then by theology. Actually, Christians try to convert 
Muslims by force and by female wiles and temptations—but fail; while 
Muslims try to convert Christians by demonstration and argument—and 
succeed. No Nights Christian ever succeeds in converting a Muslim. The stories 


in the Nights about Christians celebrate the conversionist victory of Islam. 


Christians in the Syrian Version 


The Syrian Nights depict an Arab-centric world without national boundaries 


that sometimes reaches the edge of the unknown.’ The princes, sailors, and 


€ See the discussion by Joseph Sadan, “The Arabian Nights and the Jews’, in Marzolph and van 
Leeuwen, The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia, 42-6. See also the bibliography to the article. Solomon 
appeared some seventeen times in the Qur’an which was why it was possible, in the Bulaq Nights, 
for protagonists to change the second part of the Islamic witness to accommodate him: instead 
of ‘There is no god but God, and Muhammad is His prophet’, it reads “There is no god but God, 
and Solomon is his Prophet’ (no. 17). There are some Jewish figures in other stories; but the Jew 
in the story of ‘Aladdin’ belongs to later fabrication: see The Arabian Nights, trans. Husain 
Haddawy, based on the Mahdi text (New York: W. W. Norton, 1990), p. xiii. 

7 The northern part of the hemisphere was conceived by early Muslims as the land of 


darkness and savagery—conceptions that were confirmed in the medieval travelogues of the 
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traders of the Nights travelled in an integrated world where a Christian 
merchant could wander from Cairo to Baghdad and then southward to 
Basra and eastward to China—and settle there. Whether in search of love or 
commerce, carried on the back of jinn or horse, heroes, heroines, and villains 
criss-crossed the world, ever conversant in the international lingua franca of 
Arabic. To the world west of Cairo, the Syrian MS makes very few allu- 
sions—a perfunctory reference to Moroccan gold embroidery (no. 83), 
Andalusian brass (no. 53), and the Greek-sounding ‘Aftimarus, king of the 
Ebony Island’ (no. 43).° 

To the east of Cairo lived the People of the Book (and the People without 
it). Neither of these people played key roles in any of the stories although 
they were an integral part of the Islamic mosaic. In the case of the Christians, 
the Syrian version neither alters nor exoticizes them: they are not treated as 
ghuraba’'—gharib being a word that is repeatedly employed in the stories to 
describe the wanderer/stranger. Nor are they an Other—despite the consist- 
ency with which the storytellers denigrate so many groups: the black- 
skinned slaves are always associated with evil or servitude; so too are the 
physically deformed, including the hunchback, the old hag, the monstrous 
(half-stone, half-human), the one-eyed, and the lame. The Arabian Nights 
bristle with exclusion, but the Christian and the Jew, as ‘The Story of the 
Hunchback’ shows, are included within the diversity of Arabic Islam. In “The 
Tale of the Enchanted King’, Muslims, Magians, Christians, and Jews live 
together in an unknown city, but are cursed by an evil queen who turns 
them into fish—white, red, blue, and yellow respectively (no. 25). When the 
spell is broken, all return to their previous peaceful coexistence. 

The only pivotal role that a Christian assumes in the Syrian version 
occurs in stories nos. 102-43, ‘The Story of the Hunchback’, telling of a 
tailor and his wife who think they murdered a hunchback. To get rid of the 


body, they dump it on a Jewish doctor, who in turn dumps it on his ‘Muslim 


Baghdad-based Ibn Fadlan, while the East, from Cairo to Damascus, Baghdad, and all the way to 
China, appeared mysterious, alluring, but also dangerous, as al-Bairuni and Ibn Battuta showed. 
See Sadik al-‘Azmeh, Al-’Arab wa-l Barabira/Arabs and Barbarians (London: Riad El-Rayyes Books, 
1991). 

$ All references are to the translation by Haddawy. 

°’ There is not a single black hero in either the Syrian or the Bulaq versions of the Nights. 
According to The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia, ‘Black people almost without exception serve as 
negative stereotypes’ (p. 500). 
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neighbour’, who in turn dumps it on the ‘Christian broker of the sultan’. 
The last is discovered by the police and taken before the wali (ruler), who 
orders him to be hanged. Promptly, the Muslim comes forward pleading for 
the life of the innocent Christian: ‘Is it not enough for me to have killed a 
Muslim, without burdening my conscience with the death of a Christian 
too? On my own confession, hang no one but me.’ As he is being prepared 
for execution, the Jew comes forward: ‘Is it not enough for me to have 
involuntarily and unwillingly killed one Muslim, without burdening my 
conscience with the death of another Muslim?" As he is being prepared 
for execution, the tailor confesses to his deed at the same time that the 
hunchback awakens from his drunken stupor—he had not died from the 
blows. The whole group is taken before the king who finds the story so 
amazing that he orders it to be recorded for posterity. 

The ordeal of the hunchback over, the Christian tells the king of China 
the story of his life. He explains that he is a Copt who once worked in Egypt 
as a simsar (broker), just like his father. One day, a rich young man from 
Baghdad engaged him in business in which he paid him handsomely while 
trusting him with large sums of money. The young man was so good to the 
Christian that the latter importuned him on the injil (New Testament) to 
accept his hospitality in his home—which the Muslim did. As they sat down 
to eat, the Copt was offended that his guest used his left hand to eat, 
unacceptable in the Arabic culture which both the Muslim and the Christian 
shared. After learning how the man had lost his right hand, the two joined in 
a business partnership and travelled to ‘China’ where the Christian 
remained. The Jew also told his story to the king, explaining how he had 
studied medicine in Damascus and was then appointed chief physician of the 
hospital. He became a friend of a patient from Musil who had traded in Egypt 
but returned to live in Damascus. The friend gave him money after which 
the two parted. The Jew travelled ‘eastward until I reached Baghdad. Then I 
traveled in Persia [the Iraq of the Persians| and finally came to your city 
[China] where I have lived contentedly.”" 

The stories show a multi-religious community in ‘China’—although 


there is nothing remotely suggestive of China except that China was believed 


10 Arabian Nights, trans. Haddawy, 212. 
H Tbid. 248. 
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by Muslim chroniclers to be the best-governed land in the world.” The three 
monotheists are differentiated only in their invocations: the Jew swears by 
Moses, Aaron, and Yashū‘ ibn Nin; the Muslim repeats that there is no 
power except in God almighty; and the Christian is on his way to tasbih 
(evening prayer), fearful of the approaching end of the world. This difference 
among them does not deny any of them the important role each plays in the 
story, nor does it polarize them against each other, nor does it encourage the 
majority religion, Islam, to assume ascendancy. At no point in their trials is 
the Jew or the Christian told that if he renounces his religion he will be 
spared, nor is either made to feel that his non-Muslim religion is a liability. 
All three share the same fears and uphold the same ethical commitment: 
none accepts that another should die for him, even if the other is of a 
different religion. 

That “The Story of the Hunchback’ reflects a social reality of the Arabic- 
speaking world of Islam in the medieval period cannot be taken for granted. 
Still, it is possible to find Arabic sources that confirm, in part, the religious 
breadth of these stories. One of the most important biographical dictionaries 
of the classical period is Tarikh al-Hukama’—a compendium of the lives of all 
the great men of Greek and Islamic history by Jamal al-Din ‘Ali Ibn al-Qifti 
(1172-1248). Al-Qifti started alphabetically with the biography of the prophet 
Idris, whom he equated with Hermes Trismegistus (Hermes al-Misri), and 
ended with Yūnis, the Wise Greek physician, Yusuf the astronomer, and 
Yūhanna ibn Masawayh, the Christian physician during the reign of Hartin 
al-Rashid. As the Nights integrated material from Greek, Persian, and Indian 
lore, so did the Tarīkh show how astronomers and physicians studied Indian/ 
‘Sind-Hind’ mathematics, Greek science and philosophy (Ptolemy and Euclid, 
Galen and Hippocrates, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) and ‘the books of 
Persian wisdom’. And as al-Qifti’s hukama’ travelled from Yemen to Rayy, 
Seville to Alexandria and Jerusalem, so did the heroes of the Nights travel from 
East to Far East and beyond. Most importantly, as al-Qifti’s hukama’ hailed from 
many religions, languages, and ethnicities, so did the protagonists of the 


Nights. There were Jews, Magians, and Christians in the Tarikh practising 


2 As Jean-Louis Laveille states in La Thème du voyage dans ‘les Mille et une nuits’: du Maghreb a la Chine 
(Paris: L'Harmattan, 1998), ‘L’influence de la Chine dans Les Mille et une nuits fut don fort limitée, 
comparée à celles indéniables de la Perse et de l'Inde’ (p. 193). 


3 Tartkh al-Hukama’, ed. Julius Lippert (Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1903), 255. 
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their professions from one end of the Islamic world to another. Al-Qifti’s 
biographical world was intriguingly mirrored in the imaginary world of 
the Nights. 

Some of the situations about al-Qifti’s hukama’ resonate with the stories of 
the contemporaneous Nights. Jawirjiyus ibn Bakhtishth, a Christian Syriac 
doctor, was ordered to treat the Caliph al-Rashid, but refused because he was 
busy at his hospital in Jundisapur. Eventually, he went to the City of Peace/ 
Baghdad, impressed the caliph with his knowledge of Arabic and Farsi, and 
then proceeded to cure him. The caliph rewarded him with gold, and when 
he discovered that the doctor’s wife was old and sick, he ordered beautiful 
female slaves for him. Jawirjiyus was furious, and returned the women to the 
caliph, telling him that in his religion he was allowed only one woman. 
When the caliph suggested that he convert to Islam to ensure himself of 
paradise, the doctor replied that he preferred to be with his ancestors 
regardless of whether they were in paradise or in hell. The caliph laughed, 
ordered him more gold, and sent him back to his native city.“ In al-Qifti’s 
Baghdad as in the imaginary China of the Nights, monotheists cohabitated 
under an Islam that was practical rather than speculative, cultural rather 
than doctrinal. 

The expansive attitude towards the Christians found in the Nights favour- 
ably compares with the depiction of Muslims in a European text that was also 
written in the fourteenth century: Boccaccio’s Decameron. Although European 
attitudes to Islam were vehemently hostile, often emerging from an exclu- 
sively theological perspective, as Dante so dramatically showed in the pun- 
ishment of Muhammad in the Inferno,” there was something distinct about 
the Florentine text: Boccaccio refused the racist invective of his correspond- 
ent Petrarch about Arabs and Muslims,® and approached the ‘Saracens’ 
through a completely non-religious perspective.” Seven of the hundred 


stories show how much he viewed the Mediterranean of Tunisia (Tunis 


'* Ibid. 158—60. 

15 There are many studies of Islam in medieval European thought: see, for the most 
comprehensive, Norman Daniel, Islam and the West (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1960); and John V. Tolan, Saracens: Islam in the Medieval European Imagination (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2002). 

16 See the letter sent by Petrarch to Boccaccio on 28 August 1364 in The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Man, ed. and trans. Ernst Cassirer, Paul Osker Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. (Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 140—1. 

1 The Decameron, trans. G. H. McWilliam (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1980), 23. 
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and Qafsa), Alexandria, Palestine, Cyprus, Greece, Italy, Sicily, and Spain 
(Granada and Algarve) as a space for Christian and Muslim travel, love, trade, 
disguise, shipwreck, and adventure.'® There is passionate sexuality between a 
Muslim princess and her numerous Christian abductors, despite her complete 
ignorance of European languages; the famous Saladin is at the centre of the 
story of the three rings/religions, and establishes a deep friendship with his 
Italian host. The story stretches from Italy to Egypt. There is also a story about 
the unfulfilled deadly love between the grandson of the king of Sicily and the 
daughter of the king of Tunis. Boccaccio’s Christians, be they pirates who 
become royal advisers or women disguised as men who seek to start new lives, 
urban traders or desert ascetics, securely visit and reside in Islamic lands. Their 
stories could well serve as a complement to the Nights, telling of Christian— 
Muslim relations in the Western Mediterranean, a region which the Syrian 
version does not reach. Both the Arabic and Italian collections of stories project 


open attitudes to the religious Other: it is as if the Crusades had not happened. 


Christians in the Bulag Version 


With the addition of 730 stories to the Bulaq version, the geographical scope of 
the Nights expanded westward, towards the Greek land of the rim, to Genoa, 
and Morocco (Fez, Meknes, and the City of Brass), and southward to al-Sudan, 
and to fantastical regions where no Arabic was spoken. In the case of the 
Christian community, important differences from the Syrian version 
appeared. As the stories moved westward from Baghdad to the Byzantine 
world and to the land of the ifranj, the Christian who in the Baghdad or the Sin/ 
China of the Syrian version had been as native to the world of Islam as the 
nasara of the Qur’an became adversarial and alien—-so alien that one acquired 
blue eyes, while others of his co-religionists lived in the piratical port of Genoa. 

The new stories reveal familiarity with Christianity as ritual, hierarchy, 
and in some respect, theology. But there is no differentiation among the 
various Christianities that the Muslim protagonists encounter: while the 
Syrian version mentioned a Coptic Christian (Coptic also serving as an ethnic 
appellation), no allusion in the Bulaq collection is made about the other 
Christianities: (Greek) Orthodox, Syriac, or Euro-Catholic. For the Bulaq 


'S Day 1, 3; Day 2, 7, and 9; Day 3, 10; Day 4, 4; Day 5, 2; Day 10, 9. 
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authors, all Christians are denominationally alike: references to them reflect 
a visual rather than a historical knowledge. Christianity appears as a religion 
of monks (but not nuns who are not mentioned at all), churches with icons, 
crucifixes (sulban), collection boxes, sacrament (qurban), rope worn by monks 
around the waist (zunnar), and Palm Sunday (sha‘niv)—although it is not clear 
that the authors always understand these terms. There are also vows that 
Christians fulfil after their prayers, strange but not insincere piety in remote 
monasteries, and references to ecclesiastical offices: metropolitan (mutran) and 
patriarchs (batarika), although the latter were military figures too. Christians 
repeatedly invoked ‘Christ and the Virgin’, al-Masih wal-‘adhra’, at the same 
time that Muslims became more conscious of themselves as muslimiin, assert- 
ing their religious identity by quoting repeatedly from the Qur’an and the 
Hadith, and by emphasizing Islamic religious rituals, such as ablution and 
prostration. In the Bulag collection, there is a forceful self-consciousness of 
an Islam that is eager to defeat the Christian People of the Book—both on 
the battlefield and through conversion. 

As there is no certainty about the date in which each of the Bulaq stories 
was composed, I shall move geographically—tfrom stories that present 
Christians who can speak Arabic and therefore are part of the Arab-Islamic 
empire, to Christians who are at the borders between the rim and the 
Muslims, where love and war intertwine, to the furthest West, Genoa, 
where the encounter between the ifranj and the Muslims becomes deadly. 

Christians are favourably described in two short stories, Nights nos. 411—15, 
which tell about ascetics and monks. Some Muslims wandered near the 
Monastery of Heraql/Heracles where there were some madmen.” One of the 
madmen, they were assured, spoke words of wisdom. The Muslims went in, 


saluted the man, and addressed him in the following lines of poetry: 


O best of humans born of Eve, you are the one to whom God has revealed his image, 


the one who has attained immortality, neither ageing nor turning gray. 


The man took a stone and started beating himself in penance, after which he 
died. The men wept for him and then buried him. They told the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (ruled 847-61) about him, who spent the rest of his day in 


mourning for the pious monk. Such an account showing admiration and 


' Henceforth, all references are to the Bulaq edition, reprinted from the 1835 edition by 
al-Muthanna Publishing House, Baghdad, n.d. 
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sympathy for a monk segues to another, immediately after, about the conver- 
sion to Islam of the population of a Christian village near Ammouriyya.” An 
abbot with the very Arabic Christian name of ‘Abd al-Masth/Servant of Christ 
explained how the mass conversion had taken place. A Muslim traveller, 
stopping with a group of Sufis in the village, fell in love with a Christian 
woman and remained transfixed at her door. Her family sent children to drive 
him away, but he did not move despite the stones they threw at him. Out of 
his kindness, the abbot took the lover into the monastery and tended to his 
wounds. After two weeks, the lover went back to the woman’s door, where- 
upon she told him that, if he wanted, he could sleep with her. He refused 
since he did not wish to break God’s laws against promiscuity. She then 
told him that he could marry her if he converted to Islam. ‘God forbid’, he 
retorted, ‘that I should leave the religion of monotheism.’ He remained 
transfixed there, was again stoned by children, and again helped by the 
kindly abbot. But this time, he died after asking God that he meet his Christian 
beloved in paradise. 

The woman then had a vision (ru’ya) where the man appeared to her, and 
in order for her to enter paradise with him, agreed to convert to Islam. In 
paradise, he offered her two apples, one of which he ate with her, and took 
the other back with her. When she awakened, she found the apple, but was 
unable to eat anything else. Five days later, she was found dead on his grave. 
When the monks of the village tried to bury her, they could not move her. 
Only a Muslim, who uttered, ‘In the Name of God the Merciful the 
Compassionate, and in accordance with the teaching of the Prophet, God’s 
Peace be upon him’, was able to move her body, proof that she had converted 
to Islam. As a result of the miracle, the abbot converted and changed his 
name from ‘Abd al-Masiih al-Rahib to ‘Abd Allah al-Raghib/the Willing 
Servant of God. All the other monks converted too, as well as the whole 
village, after which they sent for a jurist from the Arabian jazira to teach them 
the Qur’an and went on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The two stories present a relatively positive portrayal of monks and 


monasteries, commensurate with the Qur’anic admiration in 24: 36.7! Both 


2” The story appears in Tazyin al-Aswaq by Dawiid al-Antaki, d. 1599, as Marzolph and van 
Leeuwen indicate, Encyclopedia, 534. 
*! Thou wilt find the nearest of them in affection to those who believe (to be) those who say: 
Lo! We are Christians. That is because there are among them priests and monks, and because 


they are not proud.’ 
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stories occur in a region of interreligious harmony where the two groups can 
visit and engage each other in Arabic. Importantly, there are no linguistic 
barriers between the two communities; and although it is evident that each 
has its own physical space, the two religious groups interact openly, con- 
verse, and fall in love. But, as the second story demonstrates, Christianity is 
on the wane, either because its monasticism cannot be sustained, much as it 
is admirable, or because it cannot withstand the veracity of Islam. It is 
significant that the monks, the paradigmatic Christians and the most resist- 
ant challenge to Muslims, convert not by force but by empirical demonstra- 
tion. “Truth has been clearly revealed to us’, the monk declares, ‘by evident 
proof. There is no better proof of the truthfulness of Islam than we have seen 
with our own eyes.’ In this respect, the story confirms Islamic ascendancy 
over Christianity. And so too does the story about the monk with the non- 
Arabic-sounding name of Yaghmiis in Nights nos. 523-4. This monk worships 
in his kanisa (chapel) in the Monastery of Diamonds, deir al-Mas, somewhere 
at the edge of the world. But Yaghmiis, perhaps because of his foreign- 
sounding name, is not an attractive figure on his way to conversion; 
rather, he is a magician, evil and deceitful, an inventor who devises strange 
contraptions, and has power over animals, birds, and jinn. There is no 
explanation why he is evil (other than the evocation of the fasigin in one of 
the Qur’anic denunciations of Christian clergy, 57: 27): the monk has lived 
since the time of Noah, and has been empowered over nature since the 
time of Solomon son of David. Perhaps his evil lies in the eternality of his 
stubbornness—that he never truly submits to God through Islam. 

In Nights nos. 310-23, a Christian priest (kahin) converts to Islam, but only 
superficially: Rashid al-Din (the rightly religious) is ‘an infidel within and a 
Muslim without’. Both he and his unconverted brother, Barstim, are 
wealthy, live in palaces, but are evil; the former is ugly, having blue eyes 
(no. 310). One day in the marketplace, Rashid al-Din tries unsuccessfully to 
buy a female slave, Zumurrud, but after she is sold to another man in the 
market, Barstim follows her buyer to his house, implores him for a drink of 
water and some food. ‘Ali Shar, the hero, generously concedes: ‘Here is a 
dhimmi who has asked me for a drink. By God I shall not disappoint him.’ 
Despite religious difference, there is a commonality of custom and social 
codes between the majority Muslim community and the legally protected 
Christian minority: because the Christian offers ‘Ali a banana with his right 


hand, ‘Ali cannot but accept it. Barstim drugs ‘Ali and runs off with the slave 
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to his brother, who attacks her, swearing by ‘Jesus and the Virgin’ that if she 
does not convert to Christianity, he will torture her. But like the resistant 
Muslim who rejected the advances of the Christian woman in Ammouriyya, 
she too resists the Christian man: ‘even if you cut my flesh piece by piece, 
I will not renounce the religion of Islam.’ The Christian viciously beats her 
whereupon she implores God to help her: ‘There is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is his prophet, hasbiyya Allah wa ni‘mal-wakil. By the end of the 
story, Zumurrud exacts vengeance on the Christian brothers as well as on a 
Kurd, a Muslim, who had kidnapped her and prepared to gang rape her with 
forty of his comrades. The two Christians are flayed, their skin stuffed with 
hay and hung on the city gate, and their flesh and bones burned in a pit 
outside the city. The Kurd, despite promising to repent, receives the same 
punishment. 

The Christians are not punished because of their religion but because of 
their deeds. What makes Rashid al-Din’s deed more threatening than the 
Kurd’s is the attempt to force the slave woman to commit apostasy. While 
the Muslim Kurd threatens her sexually, the false Christian priest threatens 
her theologically. The portrayal of the Christian has now changed from that 
of a harmless monk, ‘Abd al-Masth, who accepts Islam, to the duplicitous 
dhimmi, Rashid al-Din, who lives among Muslims to subvert their faith. That is 
why he moves from having a place in the Muslim community to losing that 
place and his life. In the case of the Ammouriyya community of Christians, 
they are defeated theologically; in the case of this kahin and his brother, they 
appear like a fifth column subverting Islam from within the codes and 
customs that they share with Muslims. While the Kurd is ethnically different, 
the Christian brothers are perhaps more dangerous because, despite their 
blue eyes, they are prospering in the marketplace, visiting houses and sharing 
meals. But, they do not hesitate from using force to convert a Muslim to 
Christianity—a force that no Muslim ever shows towards a Christian inside 
the Muslim dominions. 

A fascinating story about Muslim—Christian relationship, uniquely show- 
ing the love between a rīmi woman and a Muslim, appears in the cycle about 
‘Omar al-Nu‘man and his children, one of the longest in the Nights, i. 44—155. 
Although the cycle is set in the days of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
(ruled 685-705), it describes a later epoch in Islamic history, when it was 
possible for a Muslim ruler to be known from India and China to Yemen, 
Hijaz, Ethiopia, Syria, Diarbakr, and the ‘islands of the seas’ (no. 44). The first 
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part of the cycle tells of the love between ‘Omar al-Nu‘man’s son, Sharkan, 
and Ibriza, the Christian daughter of the king of Caesarea, Hardib. Although 
the two are perfectly aware of their religious difference—Ibriza repeatedly 
swears by ‘The truth of Christ’ and ‘Mary and John’ while Sharkan presents 
himself as ‘a man from among the Muslims’ and swears by ‘the truth of the 
Prophet’ (no. 47)—they fall in chaste love with each other, singing (she sings 
to him in Arabic), feasting, and enjoying each other’s company. Neither ever 
loses sight of difference—after all, Ibriza wears the ‘dress of the Rim’ (no. 51) 
and Sharkan wears Arab-Muslim dress. But so much does Sharkan respect 
Ibriza, the ‘Christian maiden’ (no. 48), that when she asks him to swear, he 
does not use an exclusionary Islamic, but an inclusively monotheistic, 
invocation: ‘by Him who infused bodies with souls, and who set for us His 
legislations’ (no. 47). In turn, Ibriza protects Sharkan from the Christian 
soldiers, batariga, who come to apprehend him: you the ‘muslim’, she assures 
him, are ‘fr aman al-Masth’ (in the safeguarding of Christ) (no. 48). 

Ibriza travels with Sharkan to the lands of Islam where she is not forced to 
renounce her Christian faith. Unlike the numerous Muslim women in 
medieval European romances, from the Chansons de Roland and Orderic Vital 
on, who convert to Christianity before joining Christian society,” Ibriza 
arrives in Baghdad having remained a Christian. There is not even a hint 
about conversion: she is loved as a Christian and welcomed in Shakran’s 
kingdom as a Christian. Nothing is made of her crossing of cultural bound- 
aries, perhaps because of Ibriza’s fluency in Arabic and her familiarity with 
Greek lore: she is a Christian who is part of Arabic culture, well versed in the 
Qur’an to the point of quoting it to Sharkan, and in other books of the 
Arabs, too (no. 47). She also has mastered the supreme game of the Arabs, 
chess (no. 49). The theological difference between Christian and Muslim, 
the story demonstrates, can be overridden by the commonality of language 
and culture. Later in the story, five female slaves are trained in all the 


learning of the Arabs (no. 52), while the evil mother of Hardūb is so 


2 See F. W. Warren, ‘The Enamoured Moslem Princess in Orderic Vital and the French Epic’, 
PMLA 29 (1914): 314-58. Warren links the Nights to some of the works he examines. See a survey 
of the representation of the Muslim woman in European narratives in ch. 2 and 3 in Mohja Kahf, 
Western Representations of the Muslim Woman (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1999). 

3 See the brief article by Alan Jones about chess, ‘A Bridge between Two Communities’, 
Studies in Muslim—Jewish Relations 1 (1993): 31-5. The ‘chess’ bridge in this article, however, is chiefly 


between Muslims and Jews. 
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thoroughly versatile in Islamic piety that she is able to pose successfully as 
a Muslim holy woman.” Significantly, the transmission of knowledge is 
from the Arabs to the Greeks (a convenient reversal of history): none of the 
Muslims speaks Greek or knows anything about Greek civilization or religion. 
Indeed, allusions to Christian terms demonstrate little familiarity with their 
meaning or significance: ‘al-salib wa-l zunnar, wa-l ‘asir wal-‘assar, wa-l qussits wa-l 
ruhban, wa-l sha‘anin wa-l mutran’ (no. 91). |The cross and the (monastic?) belt, the 
juice (Eucharist?) and the juice-maker, the priests and the monks, Palm 
Sunday and the metropolitan.| 

The harmony between Christians and Muslims also extends to trade, 
where merchants from the lands of the Christians (‘agalim al-nasara’) travel 
into the lands of the Muslims (‘bilad al-Islam’) to buy and sell. Although both 
religious communities view each other’s land as the land of the enemy, they 
are able to maintain amicable relations. Unfortunately, this amicability is 
shattered after Sharkan’s father,‘Omar al-Nu‘man, rapes Ibriza, breaking 
thereby the trust that she and his son had lodged in him. Months later, as 
Ibriza is fleeing, she gives birth to his son, but she is murdered by a slave. Her 
dishonoured father declares war on al-Nu‘man, and henceforth the language 
of the second part of the story cycle turns into violent opposition between 
Christianity and Islam. As long as there had been chaste love, Christians and 
Muslims were on an intimate basis, with their religious difference playing no 
divisive role; after dishonour and rape, the conflict becomes totally framed by 
religious polarization. Muslims call for ‘jihad’, crying out to the Prophet for 
help, raising flags with the words of the Muslim witness: ‘There is no god but 
God, and Muhammad is His Prophet’ (no. 101). At the same time, Christians 
invoke Jesus, Mary, and the ‘damned Cross’ (no. 88, as the authors of the 
story describe it), while calling on their monks and their Palm Sunday and 
their metropolitan (no. 91). For the first time in the Nights, the Christians are 
denigrated on various levels: the great Patriarch mixes incense with his 
excrement and anoints his soldiers (no. 89); the warrior, Luqa/Luke, 
known as the ‘sword of Christ’, is ‘ugly, his face like a donkey and his visage 
like a monkey’ (no. 90); Christians killed in battle are ‘pigs’ (no. 92) and 
‘worshippers of idols’ (no. 137). Now the two religious communities 


are absolute enemies, absolute others, and their language is completely 


** She had ‘read the books of Islam and had traveled to the Holy Sanctuary [in Mecca] in 
order to examine the religion and learn the verses of the Qur’an. [She had also] lived in 


Jerusalem for two years’ (no. 93). 
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couched in animosity and polarization. There can be no accommodation or 


harmony—except by the total submission of one to the other—which is 
what happens at the end with the conversion of the Christian king to Islam 
and his adoption into the Muslim imperium in Baghdad. 

A major change has occurred in the treatment of the Christians. From love 
and harmony, relations between Muslims and Christians have moved towards 
irreversible opposition. Similar enmity—and conversion—underpins Nights 
nos. 249-69 and nos. 863-94, two cycles with the same story line. These stories 
take place in the furthest reaches of the Christendom with which the Nights are 
familiar: Genoa. No other cycle in the Nights reaches that far west, or depicts 
what was clearly a fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century encounter in the 
Mediterranean. Although no date is given for the events in these two cycles, 
the evidence points to the period during the height of trade between the 
Mamlukes in Alexandria and the city states of the Italian ifranj. The absence of 
any reference to the Turks, who conquered Egypt in 1517, and the allusion to 
coffee, which was known to be used in Sufi circles in Cairo well before its 
adoption by the Ottomans in the middle of the sixteenth century, situates the 
story in the pre-Ottoman era. (no. 366).”° The stories partly take place in 
Genoa, which had a considerable community of merchants and consuls in 
Alexandria. But its depiction in the stories is adversarial, perhaps because the 
Mamlukes had preferred dealing with Venice. As a European visitor at the end 
of the fifteenth century observed: ‘At the markets of Alexandria Venice was the 
chief of all the European nations.” The reason why Venice enjoyed successful 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the Mamluke sultans was because it 
did not practise the violent piracy of the Genoese which led to the abduction of 
Muslim travellers, traders, and pilgrims.” In turn, the Muslims (the word 
Egyptian does not occur in the text) also abducted ifranj, as the second cycle 
shows, and sold them as slaves in Cairo and Alexandria (no. 424). 

According to the second cycle, and during a sea journey to a shrine, the 


14-year-old daughter of the king of the ifranj, Maryam, is captured by Muslim 


25 According to the Ottoman historian Hajji Khalifah, coffee reached Asia Minor in 1543. 
See James Kritzeck, ed., Anthology of Islamic Literature (New York: Penguin/Meridian Books, 
1975), 359. For the history of the debate on coffee, see ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Muhammad al-Jazīri, 
‘Umdat al-safwat fi hall al-qahwa, ed. ‘Abd ‘Allah ibn Muhammad al-Habshi (Abu Dhabi: Cultural 
Foundation, 1996). 

% H, F. M. Prescott, Friar Felix at Large (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), 5. 

7 Samir ‘Ali Khadem, Al-Sharg al-Islami wa-l Gharb al-Masrhi (Beirut: Rihani Publishers, 1989), 
393-5. 
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pirates, and sold to a ‘ajami/non-Arab in Qayrawan (the Persian Aglabids first 
captured Sicily and south Italy in the ninth century; their impact was felt in 
Tunisia, too). The captor converts her to Islam and teaches her the Qur’an, 
the Hadith, and fiqh. Later he sells her to Nir al-Din, a 14-year-old Baghdadi 
living in Alexandria, near Souk al-‘AttarIn. Maryam is intelligent, strong- 
willed, poetically talented, and very beautiful. The two teenagers fall in love, 
and have a great sexual time as Maryam demonstrates ‘Egyptian wiggling, 
Yemeni dallying, Ethiopian groaning, Indian languishing, Nubian lusting, 
Dimyatian sighing, Sa‘idian heat, and Alexandrian languor’ (no. 425). Mean- 
while, her father has sent out his vizier with seven ifranj to look for her in ‘all 
the lands of the Muslims’ (no. 432). The vizier finds her, deceives Nir al-Din, 
and seizes Maryam, swearing to her, by the ‘truth of Christ’, that her 
Muslim owner never loved her. Upon her forced return to the city that 
resembles Constantinople, ‘spacious and full of crafts, wonders and exotic 
plants’, the priests assemble around her to absolve her. When her mother 
finds out that her daughter is no longer a virgin but has been desecrated 
(tanajassat) by the Muslims, she swears to kill a hundred Muslims in an act 
of purification (no. 435). 

Eager to find her, Nir al-Din joins a hundred Muslim merchants sailing to 
her city. Here, the two cycles come together with slight but interesting 
differences. In the first cycle, the hero, called ‘Ala al-Din abr al-Shamat, is 
abducted by the Genoese consul in Alexandria. As he is on the high seas, the 
Genoese ship that is carrying him captures a Muslim ship and enslaves forty 
Muslims—or a hundred merchants as in the second cycle. In Genoa, the 
captives are marched through the streets of the city in their chains towards 
the palace of the king after which they are all beheaded, except for al- 
Shamat. The king’s mother asks for him and takes him to begin his life as 
a slave in Christendom, joining the thousands of similar slaves who were 
labouring in European slave markets, from Genoa to Cadiz. Nir al-Din is 
given a monkish outfit and turban to wear, jubba wa ammama, along with 
humiliating chores to perform. In the first cycle, he spends seventeen years 
serving in the church and cleaning out the toilets of its blind monks. One 
morning, he is told to leave the church because the daughter of the king, 
Husn Maryam/the beauty of Mary (the same name in both sequences), is 
coming to pray, in fulfilment of a vow that she has made after her escape 
from the land of the Muslims. Nir al-Din hides in the church only to see 
Maryam with 400 girls go to a shrine inside the church called the ‘Place of the 
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Lady Mary the Virgin, Mother of Light, for the Christians claim that her 
spirituality and her mystery are in that place. The girls touched that place for 
a blessing and circumambulated around the church.’ Maryam then sends the 
girls away and locks the church, whereupon Nir al-Din, whom she has 
already spotted, comes over to her and they spend the night making love. 
This defiant gesture of ecclesiastical desecration is missing from the first 
cycle; for in that cycle, it is Maryam’s maid whom the Muslim captive is 
seeking. Maryam tells him that she is destined to be his wife, but when she 
proposes marriage to him, he replies: ‘Madame, I am a Muslim and you area 
Christian: how can I marry you?) Whereupon Husn Maryam declares that 
she is not a kafira but a Muslim, and has been so for eighteen years. She tells 
him that at the age of 14, she had read the Injil and other books, and found 
the name of the Prophet Muhammad in the ‘four books of the Torah, Injil, 
Zubir and Furqan. So I believed in Muhammad and became a Muslim.’ The 
princess, having ‘renewed her Islam’ at the hands of her Muslim lover, 
prepares for their escape. 

In this first and more cruel cycle, Maryam goes to her father, who asks her 
to get drunk with him. As soon as he collapses, she ties him up and brings 
‘Ala al-Din to convert him to Islam. The king refuses to convert, despite the 
pleas of his daughter, whereupon ‘Ala al-Din cuts off his head, and the 
couple escape back to Alexandria on a bed proffered to them by the jinn. In 
the second cycle, there is no killing of the father, but after the return of the 
lovers to Alexandria, the vizier succeeds in recapturing Maryam and taking 
her back. Her father is furious with her for ‘deserting the religion of her 
fathers and grandfathers, and the fortress of Christ on which they all rely. 
How could you follow the religion of Islam which spread by the sword and 
reject the Cross and the statues?’ She dissembles her joy at returning to her 
co-religionists and swears ‘By Christ and the true religion and the truth of 
the Cross and He who was crucified on it’ (no. 441). The vizier then marries 
her and promises to behead thirty Muslims as a sacrifice (qurban) to Christ, on 
his and her behalf. Nar al-Din again goes in search of her, and again his ship 
is captured by the ifranj who take the hundred Muslim merchants on board 
to the king who orders their execution. Nir al-Din is spared whereupon 
Maryam again plots escape, killing the vizier and his guards in the process, 
after which she and her lover are carried by jinni on a bed back to Alexandria. 

The two cycles are unique in the Nights because they take Muslims into an 


identifiable part and time of Western Christendom. They also appropriate 
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one of the most popular motifs in the literature about the Christian—Islamic 
encounter in the medieval and early modern Mediterranean: the captivity 
narrative. From Boccaccio to Ariosto and Tasso, and from Cervantes to Lope 
de Vega, Italian, Spanish, and (later) English authors developed a paradig- 
matic narrative which was replicated in novellas, novels, plays, and pseudo- 
autobiographies: the Christian hero is captured by Muslim pirates, the 
infamous Turkish or Barbary Corsairs, and dragged in chains before the 
Muslim sultan. He defiantly refuses to convert to Islam, willingly endures 
the most demeaning labours, and languishes for years or decades in hope- 
lessness. Then the daughter (or sometimes the wife or sister) of the Muslim 
sultan falls in love with him, and together, the two escape back to Christendom, 
after taking the sultan’s treasure. Upon reaching Christian soil, the Muslim 
female submits to conversion, having become convinced of the falsity of her 
Islamic faith. This paradigm, best exemplified in Cervantes’s ‘The Captive’s Tale’ 
(Don Quixote, chapters 39-41), served to confirm Christian faith at a time of 
intense Mediterranean piracy, when large numbers of Christian captives were 
not so much resisting conversion as embracing Islam and donning the turban, 
as contemporary writers so repeatedly lamented. The literary narrative pro- 
vided a model of hope for the Christian—which is why the European stories 
always ended on a happy note. The Christian captive is rewarded for his 
religious resistance by marrying into royalty, something he would never have 
been able to do in his own country, and by coming into possession of the riches 
of the Muslims. 

Muslims, like Christians, were captured on the high seas and during 
attacks on coastal ports, but while there are numerous fictional and ‘auto- 
biographical’ accounts by European captives about their ordeals among the 
‘Mahometans’, there are none in Arabic. There are references in medieval 
Arabic sources to Muslim captives,” and there are accounts in biographies 
and hagiographies that appear in early modern Magharibi writings about 
seizure, liberation by holy men (marabuts), and miraculous returns from 


slavery;” but they are always brief and never developed into narratives 


238 See P. S. Konginsveld, ‘Muslim Slaves and Captives in Western Europe during the late 
Middle Ages’, Islam and Christian—Muslim Relations 6 (1995): 6; and my ‘Piracy and Captivity in the 
Early Modern Mediterranean: The Perspective from Barbary’, in Claire Jowett, ed., The Politics of 
Plunder, 1550—1650 (Basingstake: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006), 56-74. 

2 See my chapter on ‘Muslim Captives in Christendom’, in Europe through Islamic Eyes, 1578—1727 
(forthcoming, Columbia University Press, 2008). 
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about life-changing experiences. The Nights cycles are the first accounts 
from the late medieval period that highlight Muslim captivity in the Genoese- 
dominated Mediterranean. They are also the first stories that invert the 
European captivity romance: the conversion of the Christian woman to 
Islam and the refusal of the Muslim to succumb to Christian feminine 
temptation is an obvious reversal of the European narrative.” Interestingly, 
as in the Ammouriyya episode, the Muslim man will not marry a Christian 
woman until she converts—rather oddly, given the Qur’anic acquiescence to 
the male Muslim marriage with a female Christian or Jew. But now, and for 
the first time in the Nights, there is the killing of the Christian because he is 
a Christian, and the ‘sacrifice’ of Muslims just because they are Muslim. 
There is no amicable exchange between the two religious communities: 
piracy, abduction, deceit, and murder govern their behaviour. Although 
Christians visit and reside in Muslim lands, no Muslim will ever want to 
stay in Christian land." 

The stories further reveal some familiarity with Euro-Christian discourse 
about Muslim men. The Nights depict them as chaste and honourable, 
unwilling to endanger their faith for sexual pleasure, even with an infi- 
del—in total opposition to the representation of Muslims in Euro-Christian 
fiction and drama. In Nights nos. 474-5, a Muslim warrior is captured during 
the reign of ‘Omar Ibn al-Khattab and the siege of Damascus (636). The 
Byzantines offer him a beautiful Christian woman to tempt him from Islam, 
because, as they believe, ‘Arabs have strong desire for women’.” The Muslim 
restrains himself and succeeds in converting her to Islam and escaping, 
whereupon God sends them witnesses from among his angels so they can 
marry and enjoy licit sexual union. These stories about interreligious sexu- 


ality challenge Byzantine/European construction of the Arab/Muslim as 


% As Kahf summarizes the paradigm: ‘The basic plot of the story of the Muslim woman in 
medieval texts runs like this: A high-ranking noblewoman becomes attracted to a Christian man 
imprisoned by her father or husband and aids him in a battle between Christians and Muslims. 
At the end of the battle, the lady converts, transfers the father’s or husband’s treasures to the 
Christians... and becomes part of the European world’ (Western Representations, 4—5). 

`l Stories nos. 469-71 tell of a Muslim doctor who went into the lands of the kuffar where he 
was taken to treat the king’s daughter. He found that she had converted to Islam. She asked him 
to help her escape to Dar al-Islam, which he did. 

32 Again, this motif of Muslim male lust is parallel to the motif of Muslim female lust that 
appears in European romances. See Norman Daniel, Heroes and Saracens: An Interpretation of the 
Chansons de Geste (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1984), esp. 70. 
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sexually driven, and emphasize Muslim conformity to the codes of haram. The 
Nights also emphasize that there is no marriage between a Muslim man and 
an unconverted Christian woman: conversion of the Christian is a must, 
perhaps to reveal not just submission to the power of the Islamic empire, but 
conviction of the teachings of Islam. For the authors of the stories about the 
Mediterranean encounter between Muslims and Christians, there was no 
longer Christian—Muslim intimacy. A Muslim man will not join with a 
Christian woman until she converts. It is as if the latitude of the Qur’an in 


allowing Muslim-male and Christian-female marriage did not exist. 


Conclusion 


With no information about who the authors of the stories were, or details 
about the timeframe (when the stories were actually composed rather than 
the period in which they were set), it is treacherous to use fiction as a source 
of historical evidence or cultural lore—as Edward William Lane did in his 
1836 An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians.” Still, the 
depiction of Christians in the Nights shows a steady evolution, beginning in 
harmony, somewhere in the monastic cells of the Qura’nically admired 
monks, and ending in the conflict of a religiously contested Mediterranean. 
From the early Syrian version to the Bulaq version, the Nights stories express 
an ambivalent attitude towards Christians, admiring the Arab Christian 
monks for their piety, but eager to convert them; accommodating a chaste 
love affair between a Christian warrior princess and a Muslim prince, but 
denouncing the rim and the ifranj as misbelieving invaders and evil pirates. 
The stories move between the harmony of Christian—Islamic coexistence in 
the ‘China’ of the Syrian version to the devious blue-eyed dhimmi in the midst 


of the Muslim community of Baghdad; from the noble but tragic love 


> Having translated the Arabian Nights into English (1839—41), and having lived in Egypt (1825-49), 
Lane used information from the Nights in the same manner he used his personal observations to 
produce what was clearly a composite of fiction and empirical evidence. While writing on tobacco, he 
stated: ‘In the tales of “The Thousand and One Nights” .. . we have abundant evidence that wine was 
much more commonly and more openly drunk by Muslims of that time, or of the age immediately 
preceding, than it is by those of the present day.’ See Manners and Customs, with an introduction by M. 
Saad El-Din (London: Everyman, 1966), 339. Another work that uses the Nights for a similar purpose is 
Reuben Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929). 
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between a rīmiya and a Muslim in the borderlands of Christendom and Dar 
al-Islam, to the violent polarization in the Genoa—Alexandria axis where 
the Christian woman is converted to Islam to marry her Muslim lover, and 
the Muslim lover kills the Christian who refuses to convert to Islam. 
In the Nights, not all Christians are negatively presented, but then nearly 
all are converted to Islam. 

The conversion motif dominates the depiction of relations between Mus- 
lims and Christians in the Nights. Throughout the changes in centuries and 
geographies that the stories depict, conversion progressively assumed more 
and more dominance: as much as Muslims accepted Christians as dhimmis of 
the caliphal umma, they still felt that the difference in theology was divisive. 
For the authors of the Nights, Christians appeared as theologically temporary 
and on their way to Islamic conversion—in the same manner that two of the 
stories showed how Christians, too, wanted—even by using force—Muslims 
to convert. Strangely, the Nights include no theological disputations between 
Christians and Muslims, which, in the Arabic tradition, were numerous and 
often ended in Islamic victory; nor did the Nights examine or present the 
‘errors’ of Christianity and the ‘correctives’ of Islamic doctrine. For the 
authors of the Nights, the aim was to defeat Christians without paying 
much attention to Christianity—reversing thereby the Qur’anic injunction 
which had protected Christians despite their Christianity. The Nights show 
the arrival of Islamic thinking to the same point that Christendom reached 


in the sixteenth century at the Peace of Augsburg (1555), cuius regio, eius religio. 
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White Women and Moorish Fancy 
in Eighteenth-Century Literature 


Khalid Bekkaoui 


The Arabian Nights appeared in English translation in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century. A century later in 1812, Henry Weber describes the far- 
reaching impact of the Nights: 


There are few who do not recollect with pleasure the emotions they felt when the 
Thousand and One Nights were first put into their hands . . . It may be safely asserted, that 
such fictions... have contributed more to the amusement and delight of every 
succeeding generation...than all the works which the industry and the imagin- 


ation of Europeans have provided for the instruction and entertainment of youth. 


Weber recommends the Nights for their didactic possibilities conveyed ‘not in 
the austere form of imperative precept and dictatorial aphorism, but in the 
more pleasing shape of example’.' The Nights, however, had also elicited 
hostile attitudes, particularly from the third earl of Shaftesbury, who con- 
demned them for having spoiled and perverted their female readership, 
claiming that the Nights had changed the readers’ tastes, making them 
more interested in ‘the Prodigys of Moorish and Pagan Countrys...than the 


politest and best Narrations of the Affairs, the Governments, and Lives of the 


: Henry Weber, ed., Tales of the East: Comprising the most Popular Romances of Oriental Origin, 3 vols. 
(Edinburgh: James Ballantyne, 1812), vol. iii, pt. I, p. i. 
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wisest and most polish’d People [who] prefer a Turkish History to a Grecian or 
Roman...and a Romance or Novel to an Iliad’? This change is made most 
manifest in the female readers, who are so compulsively addicted and 
enthralled by ‘Moorish Fancy’ that they would eagerly imitate Desdemona 
and fall in love with Oriental lovers. ‘A thousand Desdemonas’, writes 
Shaftesbury, ‘are then ready to present themselves, and wou’d frankly resign 
Fathers, Relations, Countrymen, and Country it-self, to follow the fortunes 
of a Hero of the black Tribe.’* 

The eighteenth-century novel, a genre which developed in tandem with 
the appearance of the Arabian Nights in English translation, has prompted, 
Shaftesbury continues, such a ‘love of strange nations and the ardent 


appetite towards unnatural objects’ that 


the Fair Sex of this Island shou’d by other monstrous Tales, be so seduc’d as to turn 
their Favour chiefly on the Persons of the Tale-Tellers; and change their natural 
Inclination for fair, candid, and courteous Knights, into a Passion for a mysterious 
Race of black Enchanters: such as of old were said to creep into Houses, and lead captive 


silly Women.* 


Against the backdrop of Shaftesbury’s statement, this essay attempts to trace the 
representation of white women’s vulnerability to the Oriental allure and discuss 
its implications for the construction of European selfhood and narration of 
empire in eighteenth-century literary discourse. To begin with, eighteenth- 
century fiction, branded as frivolous feminine romance by Shaftesbury, is 
replete with allusions to white women who defect to the Moorish fold. The 
Orient is conjured up as a luxurious world, stuffed with appealing cultural 
practices: extraordinarily pretty girls, wonderful music, exquisite garments and 
rich jewellery, lofty gardens, fountains with running water, Persian carpets, 
obedient eunuchs, delicious food and drink, and virile masters. This array of 
exotic paraphernalia is often gleaned from The Arabian Nights. 

To such an alien world, the Spanish Leonora in Penelope Aubin’s novel, 
Count Albertus (1739), is ushered and presented to her virile Tunisian master. 


She is impressed with his illustrious figure and the splendours of his palace: 


a Anthony A. Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times 
(London, 1711), i. 345—6. 

° Ibid. 349. 

* Ibid. 348. 
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I found the Admiral, seated on a Persian Carpet, with a Banquet before him; every 
thing was magnificent, his Dress and Turbant shone with Diamonds and precious 
Jewels; he rose to meet me with a smiling Countenance, embraced, and invited me 
to sit down by him; and... he pleaded both as a Lover and a Lord, that I must not 
refuse him my Company...and courted me to eat, and thus we passed some 


Hours... he catched me in his Arms, and bore me to a Chamber, threw me on 


his Bed.’ 


As the European body is passively awaiting penetration, the reader’s 
libidinous fantasies are titillated, only to be abruptly frustrated when an 
Italian favourite, Sophia, having discovered that her master has retired to 
enjoy a new concubine, hysterically bursts into the room to murder her 
rival. Her reaction reveals the extent to which she has assimilated stereotyped 
Oriental sexual jealousy. The outraged Sophia, who is gorgeously clad ‘after 
the Turkish Fashion’,’ rails furiously at her master: ‘Ah false Abeneer ... have 
I another Rival? must the undone Sophia mourn your cruel Absence, and 
languish for your Return, and then be debarr’d your Bed and Presence when 
you come home?” Sophia is loath to have her position usurped by a new 
favourite as happens to the vulnerable Emilia when Roxalana becomes 
the preferred wife in Isaac Bickerstaff’s popular two-act farce, The Sultan; or, 
A Peep into the Seraglio (1775) later in the century. In this respect, Sophia 
emerges as a precursor of the prurient slave girls in nineteenth-century 
erotic fiction, as in The Lustful Turk (1828) and Lord George Herbert’s A Night 
in a Moorish Harem (c.1890). 

The Sultan opens with Elmira bitterly bewailing her servile lot and confine- 
ment within harem walls. Moved, Sultan Solyman grants her freedom and 
permission to return home to her parents and country. Yet, strangely 
enough, the manumitted Emilia wilfully decides to stay in Muslim lands, 
explaining that her master’s ‘munificence, and above all the tenderness and 


love he expressed to me since, have reconcil’d me to this place’ She begins 


? Penelope Aubin, Count Albertus (London: Printed for D. Midwinter, A. Bettesworth and 
C. Hitch, 1739), 247. 

° Ibid. 

7 Tbid. 248. 

8 For a discussion of The Lustful Turk, see Steven Marcus, The Other Victorians: A Study of Sexuality and 
Pornography in Mid-Nineteenth-Century England (London: Corgi, 1969), 195—217. 

°’ Isaac Bickerstaff, The Sultan; or, A Peep into the Seraglio (London, 1787), 5—6. A facsimile 
reproduction of the play is available in The Plays of Isaac Bickerstaff, ed. P. Tasch (New York: 
Garland, 1981). 
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to address him in the most passionate terms, telling him ‘your image is so 
imprinted on my heart, that you are always present to my mind’. However, 
in the course of action her status as the favourite sultana is usurped by a new 
arrival, Roxalana, an English woman of humble parentage." While in early 
nineteenth-century captivity drama—Rossini’s L'Italiana (1813) and Maria 
Pinckney’s The Young Carolinians (1818), for instance—the white female con- 
tributes to the edification of the Barbary potentate and his reconciliation 
with his native spouse, Roxalana’s aggressive encroachments into the Turk- 
ish seraglio have conclusively excluded her more charming rivals. The fact 
that the role of Roxalana was assigned to Mrs Frances Abington, rumoured 
to have been a prostitute before starting her career on stage,” converts the 
seraglio into a brothel house. This assumption about the harem is reflected in 
Samuel Johnson’s definition of the seraglio in his Dictionary (1755) as ‘A house 
of women kept for debauchery’. 

Being fired with ambition and thirst for power, Roxalana is determined to 
share not only the sultan’s bed but also his throne ‘or he has no love of me’. 
Once her rivals are willed out of sight, the strong-willed woman aspires to 
wield power and ‘be admir’d—she would be ador’d—she’d be like the queen 
of the country from where I came’.’? That an ambitious commoner should 
harbour lofty dreams of rivalling the queen of Britain through the voice of 
an ex-prostitute sounds blasphemous, morally preposterous, and politically 
subversive. It is condoned as long as its performance occurs in an East where 
wealth, sex, and power are assumed to be easily attainable. 

The character of Bickerstaff’s Roxalana occasioned numerous imitations, 
such as Paulina in Hannah Cowley’s A Day in Turkey; or, The Russian Slaves (1792). 
Here, the Russian country girl Paulina confesses that her captor, who treated 
her nobly, ‘made me throw away my peasant weeds, and gave me all these fine 
cloaths. See this tiffany, all spotted with silver; look at this beautiful turban.’ 
Her mistress Alexina fears that the sumptuous Turkish dress is only a prelude 


to her imminent ravishment and absorption into the Muslim fold. 


10 Isaac Bickerstaff, The Sultan; or, A Peep into the Seraglio (London, 1787), 5-6. A facsimile 
reproduction of the play is available in The Plays of Isaac Bickerstaff, ed. P. Tasch (New York: 
Garland, 1981). 

"! The portrait of Roxalana is based on Marmontel’s tale ‘Soliman IP (1764). An English 
translation of the story is available in Moral Tales by Marmontel (London, 1764), i. 40—65. 

12 See Theatrical Biography (London, 1764), i. 10. Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait of Frances 
Abington as Roxalana. 

'S Bickerstaff, The Sultan, 21. 
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The Italian Lauretta, branded in the play as ‘the contented inhabitant of a 
seraglio’", mockingly derides Alexina’s qualms about virginal honour and her 
resolve to ‘rush into the arms of death, than into the arms of a handsome 
lover! Being versed in the affairs of love, Lauretta enthusiastically offers to 
initiate the infatuated Russian into ‘all the arts of a fine lady’ and the tricks to 
conquer the heart of the illustrious basha. Paulina is enthusiastic about her 
tutorial, cherishing the idea that her success would save Alexina from the 
infidel’s embrace, or rather debar her from it, since she herself has grown 
wistfully jealous of the gorgeous Alexina. Eventually her nuptial with the 
basha is plighted in the presence of her parents to whom she says proudly: 
‘Here am I going to be a great lady, and not the handmaid of a Jew.’ Such an 
opportunity to rise from a vulgar country girl to the spouse of a prestigious 
potentate seems available only in the lands of Islam; this kind of social 
mobility is unimaginable in an eighteenth-century Europe where the social 
system was still so rigidly hierarchical. 

These literary cases of white women who achieved economic ease and 
social advancement in the Islamic Orient have their parallels in the eight- 
eenth century. For instance, the Scottish Helen Gloag rose from utter 
penury to become a prosperous sultana in Moroccan captivity. Being 
acquainted with her father’s poverty, her royal husband sent him lavish 
presents.“ Marthe Franceshini, another Christian captive who became a 
Moorish sultana, was captured with her parents and brothers. She being 
‘in the bloom of health and beauty’, the emperor made her his queen and 
‘loaded her father and mother and two brothers with all sorts of favours, 
gave them their liberty and had them conducted to Genoa’. Hence in 
Robert Bage’s novel, The Fair Syrian (1787), on being taken captive by Barbary 
corsairs, a Grecian girl, who seems to have been acquainted with the stories 
about the opportunities available in the land of Islam, tells another fellow 
captive, the English Horania Warren, that ‘The condition of girls in slavery, 
provided they are handsome, is by no means the worst in the world’. At the 
slave market, being confident in her pretty looks and amorous skills, she 


reassures the eunuchs who consider to purchase her: ‘I shall be the favorite 


14 On the story of Helen, see John Shearer, Antiquities of Strathearn, with Historical and Traditionary 
Tales and Biographical Sketches of Celebrated Individuals (Crieff: D. Philips, 1881), 60-1; and Elizabeth 
Broughton, Six Years Residence in Algiers (London: Saunders & Otley, 1841), 159-63. 

'S Franco Sanchez, A Corrective Supplement to Wm. Lempriere’s Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier (London, 
1794), 34. 
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sultana of your master in a very little time." Eighteenth-century captivity 
literature seems to have offered its female readership the opportunity 
imaginatively to trespass and transcend social boundaries at a time when 
women sought new independence, culminating at century’s end in Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792), and finding parallels in 
the discourse of human rights in the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, and the abolition movement. 

Social advancement is also granted a slave girl in Eliza Haywood’s novel 
The Fruitless Enquiry. The European Elphania is desired by a Muslim potentate 
who ‘from a slave...raised her to his bed and throne: with this condition 
only, that she should renounce the Christian faith, which she did, and is now 
the most favored and best-beloved of any of his queens’."” Soon, the Islamized 
Christian reproduces Orientalized lasciviousness and despotism. For flouting 
her sexual advances, she wreaks cruel punishment on her Christian slave 
Montrano. She condemns him to be ‘robbed of his sex and doomed to an 
eternal sterility’, saying ‘since he is no man for me, he shall not for 
another’.” For her sexual tyranny, Elphania is labelled in the narrative as a 
‘monster of sex’. 

This inherent ambiguity in the construction and narration of self and 
other observed in Haywood is more strikingly illustrated in the earlier 
scandalous story derived from The History of Algiers and Its Slavery (1666) by 
Emanuel d’Aranda. There the passion of the Spanish Vipra for a Muslim 
occasions her defection from husband, country, and church. Vipra’s husband 
contrives his escape, while she remains in slavery in Algeria. Back home, he 
presently accumulates the necessary money for his spouse’s ransom and 
sends a missive to his ex-patron to that effect. Having heard this news, Vipra 
‘was not well pleased at it for the affection she bore the Renegado Assan had 
smothered all conjugal love she should have had for her husband; so that she 
said publickly that she would not return into her Country’. One of her 
countrymen actually calls upon her to try to dissuade her from reneging; she 
boldly tells him that ‘A Turkish Garment will become me as well as a Spanish 


Petticoat’. The chagrined countryman realizes that ‘the love she had for her 


'© Robert Bage, The Fair Syrian |Dublin: 1787], ii. 712. 

7 Eliza Haywood, Fruitless Enquiry: Being A Collection of Several Entertaining Histories and Occurences 
(London, 1767), 63. 

'S Ibid. 75. 

° Ibid. 73. 
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Gallant, was greater than what she had for her Religion, Country, Husband, 
and Relations’. In this text, white female unruliness and libidinousness 
constitute a perilous threat to faith and race. In the words of Ania Loomba, 
‘what is especially threatening for white patriarchy is the possibility of the 
complicity of white women; their desire for black lovers is feared, forbidden, 
but always imminent.” This peril is further complicated by English or 
Spanish women’s apparently casual willingness to relinquish their Christian 
heritage and assimilate into a Muslim culture.” 

In the ‘Notable History of a Spanish Girl, Slave to Alidey’ (1736), a story 
printed in a travel book, while Anna-Maria is depicted as staunchly resisting 
the Dey’s advances, one of her compatriots, who ‘yielded easily’, is actively 
endeavouring to tempt her into his embrace.” Likewise, in Elizabeth Marsh’s 
autobiographical account The Female Captive (1769), without the least com- 
punction about sexual promiscuity, a renegade wife of the prince of Morocco 
is keen to inveigle the new Christian captive into sexual and spiritual 
bondage.” She befriends the Englishwoman Elizabeth, bestows gifts on 
her, and proposes to teach her the native language only to beguile her 
into renouncing Christianity. In these narratives, while the main action 
revolves around the heroine’s struggle to preserve her honour and her 
soul, the world wherein she is cast is, ironically, already inhabited by many 
female defectors who not only immerse themselves in native culture but 
are also unremitting in their efforts to entice new slaves into sexual and 
spiritual bondage. These female apostates serve as a visible reminder of the 
abysmal collapse of Western ideological hegemony and dream to conquer, 


let alone dominate. 


2 Emanuel d’Aranda, History of Algiers and Its Slavery (London: Printed for John Star & Key, 
1666), 190-1. 

21 Ania Loomba, Gender, Race, Renaissance Drama (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1989), 52. 

22 Interestingly, chapter 5 by Nabil Matar in this volume demonstrates that Christian 
women’s defection to Islam is also a paradigmatic trope in The Arabian Nights. The difference 
between female conversion in the Nights and in captivity discourse is that while in the first it is 
motivated by passion or affection for the Muslim lover, in the second it is often prompted by 
worldly temptation. 

3 ‘Notable History of a Spanish Girl, Slave to Alidey’, in Several Voyages of Barbary (London: 
Printed for Oliver Payne, 1736), 106—11. 

4 See Elizabeth Marsh, The Female Captive: A Narrative of Facts which Happened in Barbary in the Year 
1756, Written by Herself, ed. Khalid Bekkaoui (Casablanca: Moroccan Cultural Studies Centre, 
2003). 
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If Roxalana, Paulina, and Elphania have wilfully decided to spend the rest 
of their lives in the Islamic seraglio, other slave girls escape and return home 
only to revisit their compulsive amorous obsession with their abandoned 
Oriental partners. This is the case for the Venetian Violetta in Aubin’s Count de 
Vinevil (1739). She relinquishes her honour and her soul, confessing, ‘I found 
my Conscience undisturbed’.”” Osmin’s seraglio contains several European 
beauties but Violetta is boastfully proud of being loved ‘more than the rest’. 
The fact that she appears in sumptuous ‘Turkish Habit’, has led a polygamous 
life with the Turk for over ‘two Years, being too much esteemed’ by him, and 
that she bore him a son, reveals the degree of her cultural malleability and 
immersion into the foreign society. 

In the course of the novel, the spirited slave Ardelisa eventually persuades 
her to flee, yet, strangely enough, even at this crucial point the escapee 
languishingly pines for her Turkish husband and, admitting that she ‘loved 
him, saw him with a Wife’s Eyes’. Back in Europe, Violetta is eagerly wooed 
by one of her compatriots. Being purged from her own blight and guilt, she 
unabashedly and unpredictably dismisses her suitor, telling him that she still 
considers herself to be the Turk’s spouse. Her dismayed lover protests, in a 
vain effort to awaken her Christian sentiments and recover her lost identity, 
that the infidel ‘neither was a Christian nor a Husband; he used you as his 
Slave’. Violetta condones the sentiment but excuses his seductive behav- 
iour: ‘Tis true, he forced me to his Bed, but ’twas the Custom of his Nation, 
and what he thought no Crime, yet he was tender of me; and whilst he lives, 
my Modesty cannot permit me to receive another in my Bed.’” The news of 
Osmin’s death eventually arrives, nonetheless the bereaved Violetta ‘would 
not be prevailed upon to marry him soon’. She promises to consent to the 
marriage after six months’ mourning.” Violetta drifts away from the West 
even while she appears to have returned back to it. Obviously, with Violetta, 
the female body turns into a site for fierce cultural, sexual, and ideological 
confrontation. 

This confrontation is also occasioned in Aubin’s Life of Charlotta Du Pont 


(1723), a unique novel which dramatizes the painful reunion between a 


4 Penelope Aubin, Count de Vinevil, in A Collection of Entertaining Histories and Novels (London: 
Printed for D. Midwinter et al., 1739), iii. 47. 

% Tbid. 61. 

7” Ibid. 62. 

3 Ibid. 63. 
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husband and his raped spouse. When Angelina is ushered into the harem, 
Catharina, one of the bey’s favourites who has thoroughly resigned herself to 
the life of Muslim concubinage, counsels her to submit to her master and ‘be 
a Victim to his Lust’, which is suggestive of her recognition of sexual excess in 
the Oriental harem as well as her unscrupulousness about having to share 
her master with a new concubine. Angelina, who proves to be ‘a Woman of 
great Courage, and had a dauntless Soul’, contrives the escape of the 
Venetian slave. Coincidentally, after her escape, Catharina chances to meet 
her Christian husband who, too, has fled from slavery. Naturally, he is 
devastated at the loss of her honour, yet is quickly reconciled to his ruined 
wife. Catharina had eloped and married him despite strong parental oppos- 
ition regarding his poor background; now, being reduced to utter penury, he 
was apparently consoled by the ‘immense Treasure’ that his abused wife had 
accrued during her seven years of harem life. 

A woman like Elizabeth Marsh, who declines all the gifts bestowed upon 
her by her Moorish admirer and returns home with nothing save her 
unscathed virtue, which she cherishes as a woman’s most exquisite treasure, 
is shocked to find herself deserted by her estranged fiancé in spite of having 
claimed to have ‘married’ a fellow captive. The same bitterness is given vent 
in Thomas Southerne’s play Money the Mistress (1726). Mariana voluntarily 
offers herself to the Moors as a prisoner in the place of her sweetheart, with 
the conviction that he would infallibly procure her ransom. To her utter 
disbelief and bewilderment, he never returns. Her avaricious father reluc- 
tantly pays her ransom only when she is threatened to be removed to the 
governor’s harem. Back home, the afflicted Mariana is devastated to discover 
that her lover for whom she made a dear sacrifice has, out of cupidity, 
forsaken her for a more advantageous match. 

Many women heroically preserve their chastity. Their return does not 
necessarily grant them the freedom, felicity, and dignity they have been 
longing for; their manumission brings them abject misery, alienation, and 
ostracism. According to these tales and plays, the more prudent slave girls 
sagaciously strive by all means to accumulate wealth while in Muslim 
confinement, and contrive to smuggle all of it from the country when 
they escape to Christian lands. These hidden illicit treasures would certainly 
stand them in good stead in case of financial predicament or community 
ostracism. This turn of the plot becomes a paradigmatic pattern pervasive 
from Aubin’s Life of Charlotta Du Pont (1723) to Debbie Taylor’s The Fourth Queen 
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(2003), a historical novel that recounts the captivity and harem life of the 
Scottish Helen Gloag. 

The Orient as a land of opportunities is also available to male slaves. In the 
ballad collected by Francis Child and popular in the eighteenth century 
‘Susan Py; or, Young Bichen’s Garland’, for instance, the enamoured Orien- 
tal secures the escape of the English prisoner from her father’s dungeon and 
his return home. Later, Py sails to England with her father’s gold to join her 
sweetheart and discovers that, in spite of his oath of eternal love, the Briton 
she redeemed from abject slavery is celebrating his wedding to an English 
lady. Py handsomely bribes the porter to acquaint his master with her arrival. 
The porter praises the exotic visitor’s exquisite beauty and immense wealth, 
provoking a furious diatribe from the bride’s enraged mother. The porter 
tauntingly retorts that the stranger ‘has more gold on her body | Than 
would buy the lands, the bride, and thee!’ Despite acrimonious remonstra- 
tions from his mother-in-law, Bichen ineluctably deserts his British bride for 


the Barbarian beauty: 


There was not a lady in all the palace 
But Susan Py did all outshine. 


There was great joy in all England 
For the wedding-day of Susan Py.” 


Significantly enough, the agency of the amorous foreign female, her erup- 
tion in the text and incursion into the familiar world of the self, incurs 
the humiliating rout of the white bride. In a variation on this ballad the 
protagonist is happy that he ‘will roam no more to foreign countries, | Now 
that Sophia has crossed the sea’, for she has guaranteed him financial 
security. 

Many European women in these eighteenth-century stories were, prior to 
their captivity, abused by their socially superior lovers who for social reasons 
would never have consented to take them for wives; or they eloped with 
their socially inferior sweethearts and, in effect, never hoped to receive their 
parents’ blessing. On the contrary, a rich and powerful Oriental lady, who 


freely bestows her wealth on the foreign man she loves and promotes him 


2 “Susan Py, or Young Bichen’s Garland’, in The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. F. J. Child 
(New York: The Folklore Press, 1957), i. 481. 
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from an abject slave into a prosperous husband, is edifying. Native women in 
Barbary are figured as possessing their own wealth which they can dispense as 
they please, and as retaining total control of their bodies which they can 
bestow on whom they please. Thus in Thomas Digges’s novel, Adventures of 
Alonso (1775), the Moroccan Sulima, who becomes heiress of a handsome 
fortune upon her widowhood, proposes marriage to her Spanish slave 
should he be willing to embrace Islam: ‘This made me hesitate complying 
for some time,’ confesses the slave. ‘At last love got the better of my 
scruples.—I turned Turk—became her husband.” Sulima’s enthusiasm 
regarding conversion and the slave’s cultural vulnerability reveal how in 
narratives on the Orient sex, wealth, apostasy, and loss of national identity 
are interconnected in a paradoxical configuration which reveals ambiguity in 
the construction and representation of gender, race, and nationhood. Here 
as elsewhere, gaining greater wealth and status, ostensibly motivated by 
genuine passion, supersedes any concerns the slave might have regarding 
religious conversion. 

This ambiguity is also inherent in Aubin’s Noble Slaves (1722), a novel 
which, like most of Aubin’s fictional works, echoes the structural framework 
of the Arabian Nights. Here an affluent Algerian widow purchases a slave and 
his spouse Clarinda, who masquerades as his sister to avoid ill-treatment. The 
Algerian lady accosts her slave to gratify her lust, and he yields without 
compunction. In exchange for his submission, he says opportunistically, 
I was denied nothing’.”! He diligently ‘continued to please Admela the 
Widow’ without failing to find the opportunity to sneak regularly into 
Clarinda’s room to take ‘the Privilege of a Husband to enjoy my virtuous 
Wife’. And thus we are presented with a Christian who is leading a polyg- 
amous life in Barbary according to Islamic marital laws, sanctioned by 
his complicitous and acquiescent spouse. By the time his wealthy owner 
has died, he has ‘got much Riches of the Widow’s into my Power’. The 
reiteration of such promiscuous conduct in a discourse which consciously 
glorifies empire and denigrates cultural difference creates intense moral 
confusions and dilemmas, dispersing any unified ideological position. 

This already complex configuration of gender and nationhood is further 


problematized and disoriented by more inconsistencies when we realize that, 


3% Thomas Digges, Adventures of Alonso (London: J. Bew, 1775), ii. 94. 
al Penelope Aubin, Noble Slaves, in A Collection of Entertaining Histories and Novels, (London: printed 
for D. Midwinter, 1739), iii. 69. 
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not infrequently, sexual violence against Christian women might danger- 
ously issue from their own countrymen. Clarinda, for instance, is sexually 
assaulted by an Irishman, while Charlot is enticed by her faithless lover to a 
private house ‘and tho’ I used Prayers, Tears, and resisted all I was able, he at 
length overcame me’. The fornicator, who is systematically projected in the 
conventional image of an Oriental despot, not only debauches her but keeps 
her a prisoner of his lust for five years, during which he marries a ‘Lady, who 
was handsome and a Virgin’ and continues to lead a polygamous relationship 
with the confined concubine. Having grown weary of her, he robs her of 
valuable effects and arranges for her to be smuggled and sold into slavery in 
Tripoli. Of her Muslim master, this slighted victim of white carnality 
candidly says: ‘Abenbucer the brave Arab used me kindly, loved, and preferred 
me before all his Women.” This statement demonstrates the extent to 
which the wretched Charlot has become an ‘Other’ to the culture which 
brought about her doom. 

In the same novel, Captain Alphonso, ‘the hellish Fiend’, abducts Emilia 
on her wedding night and is about to abuse her when his ship is overpowered 
by the swarthy corsairs who emerge in the text to rescue virtue in distress, 
discursively a scourge on white villainy. In Algiers she is sold to a noble 


Governor who, she confesses, has treated her kindly: 


[He] pretended to love me passionately, and forced me to his Bed; after which he 
denied me nothing...and for eight Years, though he had many other new Mis- 


tresses, gave me the Preference, and loved me with the same Ardour as at first.” 


White sexual predators, of course, haunt the works of early eighteenth- 
century women novelists. In Eliza Haywood’s Idalia (1725), after her brutal 
ravishment by the despicable Don Ferdinand, the eponymous heroine falls 
prey to a series of white predators, one of whom is the lascivious Rickamboll, 
captain of a ship on which she is a passenger. Just when he is on the brink 
of gratifying his lust, his vessel is attacked by Barbary corsairs. Rickamboll 
is slain during the engagements, and his vessel overpowered by Moors. 
By now the structure of a European lecher receiving come-uppance at 
the hands of Barbary corsairs has conspicuously developed into a paradig- 


matic trope. 


a Penelope Aubin, Noble Slaves, in A Collection of Entertaining Histories and Novels, 125. 
° Ibid. 54. 
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Idalia’s apprehension of suffering rape by an Oriental tyrant proves 
groundless. ‘Be of Comfort, lovely Maid,’ says Abdomar, her genteel and 
humane captor, ‘you are fallen into the Power of one... who has it not in his 
Nature willingly to offend any of your Sex.’ Ironically, the oft-repeated 
trope of Oriental cruelty and sexual depravity is here transferred onto the 
European subject. To put it in the words of Joe Snader, Haywood’s novel 
‘resists the prevailing model of Oriental captivity by transforming it into a 
positive experience, as the heroine discovers friendship among her captors 
rather than despotism and sexual subjugation... her chaste and gentle 
Orient captors provide an ironic counterpoint to European sexual preda- 
tion’. 

Belliraiza, the corsair’s monogamous consort, is an exquisitely charming 
woman of ‘the most lovely and enchanting Form that Nature ever made’. 
Idalia is so charmed by her beauty, elegance, and magnanimity that she is led 
‘to confess within herself, that she had never seen any Thing so beautiful! so 
glorious!’ The ‘lovely Barbarian’ and ‘charming Infidel’, as Belliraiza is called in 
the novel (Idalia would presently discover that she is in fact of Christian 
origin), befriends the distressed Idalia, treats her with kindness and generos- 
ity, and promises to do everything in her power to procure her release. She 
invites her to her cabin, which dazzles Idalia with its sumptuous Oriental 


exoticism, being 


adorn’d with the choicest Curiosities which Art could produce in all the various 
Climates of the habitable World; the Floor was cover’d with the most rich, as well as 
most beautiful Tapestry that ever was seen; the Ground was Silver, on which were so 
dextrously interwoven all manner of fine Flowers, that they seem’d more the 
Handy-work of Nature than of human Skill; the Windows, which without were fenced 
from the dashing of the Waves with Chrystal in the manner of half Globes, within 
were chequer’d with green and gold Twist, each Square being join’d with precious 
Stones: Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, Chrysolites, and Saphirs, with their various 
colour’d Lustre, spread such a dazzling Glory round the Room, that it even pain’d 
the Eye to look upon it: The greatest Magnificence that ever Idalia had beheld in 
Venice, than which no City in the World can boast of more, was so infinitely short of 


what now met her Eyes.” 


4 Eliza Haywood, Idalia; or, The Unfortunate Mistress (London: Printed for Dan. Browne, 1725), 75. 

33 Joe Snader, Caught between Worlds: British Captivity Narratives in Fact and Fiction (Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 2000), 159. 

2 Haywood, Idalia, 75-6. 
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After such traumatizing misfortunes, the wretched Idalia finally discovers 
on board the Barbary galley the peace and serenity she had so much missed 
in her own homeland. Significantly enough, the real confrontation with 
savagery in Haywood’s novel occurs on European soil, which emerges in the 
narrative as a place of violence, treachery, and lechery, while Barbary unfolds 
as being civilized, restrained, compassionate, and sophisticated: it represents a 
serious test for European values and their assumption of cultural superiority. 

The fact that the European Christian man should lapse into a dark 
Muslim villain who remorselessly seeks the ruin of innocent Christian 
virgins in narratives designed primarily to denounce alien sexuality and 
cruel treatment of Christian subjects, disorients completely the allegorical 
framework and colonial ideology that structure such narratives and grant 
them ideological coherence. The pervasiveness of the paradigmatic trope of 
white women’s defection to the Moorish fold in a discourse self-consciously 
involved in the process of empire-building evokes a Europe fragmented in its 
national identity and destiny. The figure of a white European woman, 
vulnerable to seduction, coercion, and captivity, reflects the imperial anxie- 


ties of a Europe enthralled by the tales of other empires in The Arabian Nights. 


(| 


William Beckford’s Vathek and the 


Uses of Oriental Re-enactment 


Donna Landry 


Who or what was William Beckford? Defined most minimally, he was the 
kind of Englishman who wished he were something else. He was never more 
himself than when re-enacting a fantasy from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Beckford cast himself as seriously queer. Most scandalously, his homosexual 
inclinations brought him disgrace and social ostracism in England. But 
Beckford’s estrangement from Englishness went deeper still. Perhaps he 
felt himself to be tainted by a kind of creole status acquired at second 
hand through his family’s Jamaican sugar fortune, founded on the suffering 
and exploitation of slave labour. We might apply Jonathan Lamb’s recent 
formula regarding creolization—that it became unavoidable, willy-nilly, and 
regardless of whether or not it was consciously recognized, wherever any 


x í ~ 
colonial connection was present. However, Beckford’s stance when posing 


The first version of this essay was presented at the ‘Romancing the East’ conference at the 
University of Bristol in January 2006; I am indebted to Nick Groom and John Halliwell for 
organizing such a stimulating and intellectually productive conference, and would like to thank 
them and the other participants, especially Ros Ballaster, Tim Fulford, and Diego Saglia, for 
their helpful comments and suggestions. 
1 © ; j se i T 
Jonathan Lamb, ‘Creole Bastards’, paper delivered at the conference on ‘Settlers, Creoles, 


and the Re-enactment of History’, Vanderbilt University, 12 November 2005. 
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before the mirror was resolutely facing Eastward rather than Westward. 
Transmuting the routine brutality of his New World origins into an older, 
more highly burnished coinage, Beckford took his stand with Oriental fiction 
and fantasy. 

William Beckford cultivated an Eastern estrangement from Englishness. 
At his most intimate, in his moments of seemingly most uncontrolled and 
unconsciously propelled selfrevelation, Beckford was at his most literary 
and faux-oriental. As a writing subject, a sensuous being given to self- 
construction on the page, Beckford turned to the Islamic East for structures 
of feeling that would embody his imaginings. Beckford’s self-consciously 
transgressive and melancholic subjectivity makes us palpably aware of 
inner alterity as crucial for subject-constitution—the ‘it’ within the T, as 
Lacan memorably formulated it. Beckford’s subjectivity spectacularly de- 
pends upon a fully privatized and internalized Orient. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments answered Beckford’s need for an Oriental 
repository he could make his own, as it did the needs of other writers quite 
different from Beckford (such as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, to whom we shall return). Vathek (1786, 1816), though 
undoubtedly drawn from innumerable centres of culture, as Barthes once 
suggested that all writing was, in its recycling of Oriental tropes, its weaving 
as a tissue of quotations, owes more to the Nights (and to the Islamic poetry 
with which the Nights was intertwined in Beckford’s imagination) than to any 
other source. Vathek’s reiterative quality may strike readers as especially 
curious because the book is also intensely personal. As Roger Lonsdale 
observes, much of Vathek’s strange energy derives from ‘the imaginative 
projection of private fantasy and emotional turmoil’” This conundrum 
exposes the dependency of even the most private fantasy on potentially 
far-flung centres of culture. Vathek demonstrates in a radical way how 
writing, or otherwise attempting imaginatively to re-enact events by repre- 
senting or restaging them, reveals those events very often to have been 
themselves re-enactments, tissues of quotations, rescriptings of previous 
writings. Vathek reveals the abyssal vanishing point of re-enactment as an 


approach to the past. 


2 Roger Lonsdale, Introduction to William Beckford, Vathek (1816), ed. Lonsdale, Oxford 
World’s Classics Edition (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1980; repr. 1998), 


pp. vii—xxxi; this passage p. xxviii. 
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In this respect Beckford might be said to have anticipated Walter Benjamin, 
whose angel of history represents a similarly melancholy relation to the 
perpetually re-enacted, perpetually disastrous, debris-laden past: ‘Where a 
chain of events appears before us, he sees one single catastrophe, which keeps 
piling wreckage upon wreckage and hurls it at his feet.” Like Benjamin’s 
angel, Beckford cannot turn his face away from the scene of catastrophe. ‘The 
angel would like to stay, awaken the dead, and make whole what has been 
smashed. But a storm is blowing from Paradise ... This storm drives him 
irresistibly into the future, to which his back is turned, while the pile of debris 
before him grows toward the sky.” This dwelling upon, this reliving in 
memory and imagination, the ruinous and the doomed gives Beckford’s 
writing a certain affinity with the Gothic in the broadest sense of ‘a sensibility 
that deals with the attraction of things that are horrifying, if not repulsive, 
and the illicit pleasures associated with it’? 

The connection between the Oriental and the Gothic is not an obvious 
one, though the Goths, whatever their geographical origins, came to be 
associated with Scythia and the Eurasian steppe, and entered Western Europe 
from the East. If we consider that the Orientalist chronotope par excellence is 
backwardness,° a tendency towards perpetual dwelling in the past or histor- 
ical stasis, we might come closer to grasping the link to Beckford’s attraction 
to things that are horrifying, and in fact repulsive, and the illicit pleasures 
associated with that attraction. The East is the site of the past most palpably 
in ruins. Mortality, intermixed with beauty, confronts us on all sides. Like 
Benjamin himself, Beckford writes in hopes that the past might yet be 


preserved from absolute dissolution or distortion. So long as the materialist 


> Walter Benjamin, ‘On the Concept of History’, in Selected Writings, vol. iv: 1938—1940, trans. 
Edmund Jephcott, ed. Howard Eiland and Michael W. Jennings (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 2003), 389-400; this passage p. 392. 

* Ibid. 392. 

2 Julia Hell, ‘The Angel’s Enigmatic Eyes, or The Gothic Beauty of Catastrophic History in W.G. 
Sebald’s “Air War and Literature” ’, in the special issue ‘Extreme and Sentimental History’, ed. 
Vanessa Agnew and Jonathan Lamb, Criticism 46.3 (Summer 2004): 36192; this passage p. 380. For this 
version of Gothic, see Richard Davenport-Hines, Gothic: Four Hundred Years of Excess, Horror, Evil, and Ruin 
(New York: North Point, 1998); and Fred Botting, Gothic (London: Routledge, 1996). Lonsdale 
disputes the association of Vathek with contemporary Gothic fiction, Introduction, pp. xxv—xxvi. 

® See Gerald MacLean, ‘Strolling in Syria with William Biddulph’, in Agnew and Lamb, eds., 
‘Extreme and Sentimental History’, 415—39; this passage p. 415; and Ros Ballaster, Fabulous Orients: 
Fictions of the East in England 1662—1785 (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 10—12. 
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historian re-enacts the past affectively, in order to attend to certain fugitive 
truths that would otherwise remain undetected, so long as he or she 
appropriates ‘a memory as it flashes up in a moment of danger’, there is a 
hope that something of the past might yet be redeemed.’ 

Although Benjamin’s angel might be said to have become a bit fatigued by 
over-citation in recent years, and his association with revolutionary violence 
remains problematic,® I suggest that the Gothic voyeurism and prevailing 
mood of melancholy in Benjamin’s formulation nevertheless reveal some- 
thing irreducible about projects of historical recovery. Beckford enacts a 
Benjaminian scenario of attempted reconstruction even as the illicit pleas- 
ures of an imaginary Orient fail to satisfy him. Like Scheherazade in the 
Nights, Beckford tells his tale—and we read it—compulsively, in the hopes 
that the end of narrative, the lonely hour of mortality’s last instance, might 
yet again be postponed. 

Beckford’s Orientalism has most often been classified as ‘transitional’ 
between eighteenth-century and Romantic forms of Orientalism. Various 
critics speak of Vathek as both partaking of earlier, freer, more fanciful forms 
of Orientalized imagining, and showing the way forward to the consumer- 
oriented, but better-informed, Romantic Orientalism that succeeded it? 
Robert Irwin describes Vathek’s ambiguous status most incisively, praising it 
on the one hand as ‘the most richly realized of all oriental tales to appear in 
English or French up to that date and the most accurate in its details about 
life in the Islamic lands’, and on the other hand regretting that the book 
was ‘not very accurate’ at all," and that much of the erudition suggested by 


the footnotes, composed by the Reverend Samuel Henley at Beckford’s 


i Benjamin, ‘On the Concept of History’, 391. 

8 See Hell, ‘Gothic Beauty’, 361, 363-5. 

°” On Beckford’s place in the transition between eighteenth-century and Romantic forms of 
Orientalism, see Diego Saglia, ‘William Beckford’s “Sparks of orientalism” and the Material- 
Discursive Orient of British Romanticism’, Textual Practice 16.1 (2002): 75-92; Mohammed 
Sharafuddin, Islam and Romantic Orientalism: Literary Encounters with the Orient (London and New York: 
I. B. Tauris, 1994), pp. xiti-xxxv; Nigel Leask, ‘ “Wandering through Eblis”: Absorption and 
Containment in Romantic Exoticism’, in Tim Fulford and Peter J. Kitson, eds., Romanticism and 
Colonialism: Writing and Empire, 1780-1830 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 165—88; 
for Beckford, pp. 180-1; and Leask, British Romantic Writers and the East (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), 18-20. 

10 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion, 2nd edn. (1994; London and New York: 
I. B. Tauris, 2004), 252. 

1l Irwin, The Arabian Nights, 252. 
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request, ‘was really rather bogus.” An emerging consensus thus poises Vathek 
between the freer imaginative appropriations of Oriental fiction by earlier 
eighteenth-century writers, and a more materially grounded, consumerist— 
and dare we say it, imperially appropriative—approach that characterizes the 
later period. 

As a piece of Orientalist writing, Vathek veers between pastiche and parody. 
Highly arch and ironical, liable to undermine the most sublime or beautiful 
effects with deflationary comic prose, Vathek breaks decorum with more sober 
Gothic and more studiously Oriental tales. Even its ghastliness is subject to 
parodic undercutting. It is as if Beckford were simultaneously still imagina- 
tively free to enter into Islamic structures of feeling, yet conscious of the 
perilousness of doing so. If in earlier periods, Anglo-Oriental fiction presup- 
posed homologies between East and West, so that the Nights were eagerly 
consumed because they were not so very different from English fictions, in 
the later period, empirical information retrieval led to greater estrangement 
between East and West. Yet this neat periodization does not quite do justice 
to the complexities of English absorption of the Nights in the course of the 
long eighteenth century. Beckford may indeed be seen as transitional, a 
useful landmark within the riparian flow of a literary-historical survey, but 
his writing also contains within it some of the very cross-currents that 
troubled the waters of both earlier and later English writers who engaged 
with Oriental fiction. 

Vathek could be said to dramatize the tension between at least two sorts of 
English writing about the East (there are many more): the ethnographically 
empirical, and the allegorically critical. The former creates an imagined East 
to be enjoyed for itself; the latter an imagined East as a screen by means of 
which English culture might be defamiliarized, rendered strange and exotic, 
and criticized or satirized accordingly. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters from the Ottoman court illustrate 
this polarization between the ethnographic and the allegorical as they steer a 
course between fascination with Ottoman life and rather high-handed 
ironical commentary on the insular England she had left behind. Montagu’s 
most famous statement concerning Ottoman culture expresses her admir- 
ation for the people among whom she was dwelling, but it is also a measure 


of the philosophical distance she had travelled from London. Such was the 


2 Irwin, The Arabian Nights, 252. 
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effect of inhabiting an Arabian Nights fantasy ‘for real’, as it were, that Montagu 
hazarded that she was ‘allmost of opinion’ that the Turks ‘have a right 
notion of Life’, superior to the English: ‘[T]hey consume it in Music, Gardens, 
Wine, and delicate eating, while we are tormenting our brains with some 
Scheme of Politics or studying some Science to which we can never attain, or 
if we do, cannot perswade people to set that value upon it we do our selves.’! 
This philosophical reflection she offered to the Abbé Antonio Conti, who 
appears in the letters as her most erudite and cosmopolitan correspondent. 
No narrow-minded churchman, the Abbé, a Venetian nobleman who 
entered into enlightenment debates in Paris, and was received at court in 
England, comes across in Montagu’s writing as embodying the intellectual 
milieu produced by Italian and French diplomatic, mercantile, and intellec- 
tual engagement with the Ottoman empire." Montagu boldly concluded, 
‘T allow you to laugh at me for the sensual declaration that I had rather be a 
rich Effendi with all his ignorance, than Sir Isaac Newton with all his 
knowledge." 

Montagu thus simultaneously reveals that hers is indeed an enlightenment 
project—comparative civilization studies—and displaces as a subject for imi- 
tation the most highly regarded English enlightenment thinker, Sir Isaac 
Newton, in favour of an imaginary Ottoman effendi who devotes himself to 
‘the study of present pleasure’, a science so necessary to human happiness."° 


This, she admits, is a sensual, as in hedonistic and anti-intellectual, choice. But 


13 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Letter to the Abbé Conti, 19 May 1718, in Robert Halsband, 
ed., The Complete Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965-7), i. 415. 

"A letter to Conti was published shortly after Montagu’s return to England: The Genuine Copy 
of a Letter Written From Constantinople by an English Lady, who was lately in Turkey, and who is no less distinguish'd 
by her Wit than by her Quality; To A Venetian Nobleman, one of the prime Virtuosi of the Age. Translated from the 
French Original, which is likewise added (London: Printed and Sold by J. Roberts and A. Dodd, 1719) 
(British Library shelfmark C.184.a.4); a self-proclaimed 2nd edn. also appeared in the same year. 
Halsband accepts the letter as genuine, although the circumstances of its publication are 
mysterious; the French version appears in Letters, i. 374-8. For the influence of the Ottomans 
on Venetian and Parisian culture, respectively, see Deborah Howard, “The Status of the Oriental 
Traveller in Renaissance Venice’, 29—49, and Philip Mansel, ‘The French Renaissance in Search of 
the Ottoman Empire’, 96—107, in Gerald MacLean, ed., with a Foreword by William Dalrymple, 
Re-Orienting the Renaissance: Cultural Exchanges with the East (Basingstake and New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2005). See also Deborah Howard, Venice and the East: The Impact of the Islamic World on 
Venetian Architecture 1100—1500 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2000). 

'S The Genuine Copy, 415. The remark is particularly pointed because Conti had championed 


Newton in France. 
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when the alternative is a squabbling nation of party-political factions and 
squalid scandals, for whom the attainment of scientific or political truth 
remains forever elusive, mere sensuality begins to look more like superior 
philosophy. Eastern glamour fuels Montagu’s dismissal of British institutions 
as rough-hewn and parochial, lacking in the very civilities she is at such pains 
to convey herself as enjoying in Ottoman society. This double lens of 
attempted ethnography and domestic critique would be much imitated by 
subsequent writers, including Beckford. 

The tension between these two strategies for writing also bifurcates 
strategies for reading the Arabian Nights during the long eighteenth century. 
Montagu herself appears to attribute to the Nights much of the inspiration for 
the glittering representations of elite Ottoman culture she offers her readers, 
recommending that work as a kind of natural history of Ottoman and more 
broadly ‘Arabian’, or Islamic, court life. To her sister Lady Mar, she wrote in 
March 1718: 


This is but too like (says you) the Arabian tales; these embrodier’d Napkins, and a 
jewel as large as a Turkey’s egg!—You forget, dear Sister, those very tales were writ by 
an Author of this Country and (excepting the Enchantments) are a real represen- 


tation of the manners here.” 


This passage conveys how thoroughly familiar English literary culture was 
with the Arabian Nights: Lady Mar as addressee represents a relentlessly 
conventional, unadventurous knowledge base and consequent tastes. Dis- 
missing as unrealistic only those ‘Enchantments’-—supernatural happenings 
in the Nights that do not accord with a rationalist enlightenment perspec- 
tive—Montagu makes a bid for the mimetic realism of the Nights so far as 
social relations—‘manners’—are concerned. The familiarity of her audience 
with the Nights allows Montagu to claim eyewitness authority for a vision at 
least as splendid as the most exotic fiction, and expect to be believed. The 
Arabian Nights and Montagu’s letters could thus both be read as supposedly 
conveying empirically verifiable knowledge about the East. 

However, the attempt to displace the Arabian Nights’ Enchantments’ registers 
more than enlightenment disdain for the irrational and the superstitious. 
Montagu not only plays fast and loose with relations between the Ottomans 
and the Arabs, to say nothing of the Persians, vis-a-vis the cultural origins of 


the Nights, but also appears to discount the very term that best describes her 


1 Montagu, Letter to Lady Mar, 10 March 1718, Letters, i. 385. 
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own relation to the imagined Orient she represents. For surely Montagu has 
been caught up in representing her Ottoman sojourn as precisely dwelling in a 
realm of ‘Enchantments’ of every conceivable kind? The material facts of life in 
the harem, Ottoman women’s domestic space, emerge as if magically conjured 
in a fiction. Shimmering objects—embroidered dinner napkins, enormous 
emeralds, fifty dishes of meat served one at a time, with knives ‘of Gold, the 
hafts set with di’minds’'*—cannot fail to resonate with English audiences as 
the enchantments of previously unimaginable domestic luxury. Montagu 
partakes of this glamorous representation, becoming herself newly beautiful 
and desirable as she represents Ottoman culture in these terms and invites us 
to picture her in Turkish dress.” 

This is precisely the kind of enchantment that Beckford parodies in Vathek, 
while simultaneously evoking the aura of richness and splendour such 
displays produce. Vathek builds five palaces ‘destined for the particular 
gratification of each of the senses,” the very first of which contains an 
everlasting buffet of ‘the most exquisite dainties; which were supplied both 
by night and day, according to their constant consumption; whilst the most 
exquisite wines and the choicest cordials flowed forth from a hundred 
fountains that were never exhausted’ (p. 2); and the third, significantly ‘The 
Support of Memory’, ‘was one entire enchantment. Rarities, collected from every 
corner of the earth were there found in such profusion as to dazzle and 
confound, but for the order in which they were arranged’ (p. 2). Like the 
stage-set built by Philippe de Loutherbourg for Beckford’s Arabian Nights 
Christmas party at Fonthill in 1781, Vathek’s third palace is an aid to memory 
that is designed as ‘one entire enchantment’. Unlike Montagu, however, 
Beckford’s Vathek also embraces enchantments of the sort that Montagu 
dismissed as superstitious claptrap, as not rational or probable from an 
enlightenment point of view. The difference between Beckford’s attitude 
towards the licence provided by the Nights for representing the supernatural, 
and Montagu’s, can be accounted for by his interest in what Coleridge would 


call ‘abstruser musings’, and the occult in particular. 


8 Montagu, Letter to Lady Mar, 10 March 1718, Letters, 382. 

9 T have written about this effect elsewhere; see ‘Love Me, Love My Turkey Book: Letters and 
Turkish Travelogues in Early Modern England’, in Amanda Gilroy and W. M. Verhoeven, eds., 
Epistolary Histories: Letters, Fiction, Culture (Charlottesville and London: University Press of Virginia, 
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Following in Montagu’s footsteps as a connoisseur of Oriental objects, 
Beckford associated himself, as she had done, with ‘the rare, the distin- 
guished, the chosen, the unique, the exclusive, the different, the irreplace- 
able, the original’.”' For Montagu, who eventually parted from her husband 
and left England for a wandering continental life, initially in pursuit of the 
bisexual Francesco Algarotti, such exotic and rarefied tastes as she had 
developed in the wake of her Ottoman sojourn could only be properly 
satisfied in a transgressive way. Beckford’s alienation from English propriety 
was even greater than Montagu’s, and he appears to have cultivated a psychic 
life whose turbulent mixture of pleasure and danger could be best grasped as 
Orientalist fantasy. For both Beckford and Montagu, an Orientalized eroti- 
cization of everyday life offered a licence for transgression, and a means of 
protesting against English society by pursuing queerness in various forms. 
Andrew Elfenbein has remarked that readers today are very likely to associate 
Beckford with ‘the stereotypical gay man’ who loves antiques, china, lacquer, 
manuscripts, paintings, and bookbindings, and that although before Beck- 
ford, ‘collecting on a grand scale did not necessarily involve associations of 
homosexuality’, after Beckford it most certainly did, because ‘he foresha- 
dowed shopping for beautiful things as a distinctively gay option’.” After 
Beckford, reading the Arabian Nights as a script to be re-enacted in forbidden 
ways emerged as a distinctively queer option.” 

Ros Ballaster stages the new ambivalence with which Beckford’s gener- 
ation and his immediate heirs might come to regard fictions of the Orient by 
giving us the child Coleridge in thrall to the Nights, already by his fifth 
birthday stirred to otherwise forbidden ‘feelings and fancies’ by them.” Like 
Beckford, Byron, and Maria Edgeworth, according to Ballaster, Coleridge 


2l Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgment of Taste, ed. and trans. Richard Nice 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1984), 414. 

2 Andrew Elfenbein, Romantic Genius: The Prehistory of a Homosexual Role (New York: Columbia 
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could revel in the dependably exotic appeal of Oriental subject matter while 
revealing a consciousness of the new Oriental scholarship that was rendering 
the East increasingly Other—both an object of scientific knowledge and a site 
of Western imperial dominion for the first time. For Ballaster, these writers 
are the first who can confidently be mapped onto Edward Said’s paradigm of 
Orientalist discourse, in which the newly dominant West gains in strength 
and identity by ‘setting itself off against the Orient as a surrogate or even 
underground self.” Coleridge, obsessively watching the book in its corner 
until the morning sun had struck it, with feelings of ‘ “obscure dread and 
intense desire” ’,”° is caught up in a cycle of imaginative re-enactment of the 
Nights. He fears, with Scheherazade and her sister Dinarzade, the despotic 
power that might at any moment punish those who keep their audiences 
spellbound with curious tales. But like the beguiled sultan, who cannot resist 
hearing first one tale and then another and another, Coleridge too is 
beguiled by the tales’ consumability. Their very strangeness and the fact 
that he consumes them compulsively render them suspect, forbidden, 
decidedly erotic. Coleridge’s anecdote re-enacts the transgressive nature of 
the Nights by relating the consequences of his eroticized, addictive relation to 
them. Coleridge reported that once his obsessive attachment to the book 
became clear to his clergyman father, his father burned it. 

Writing in French, surrounding himself with Arabic manuscripts, staging 
theatrical spectacles in which Oriental scenes could be inhabited by his 


beloveds—none of whom he was permitted to acknowledge publicly or 


even possess privately without great risks—while spending his father’s 
West Indian sugar fortune, Beckford cultivated both transgression and its 
inevitable failure. Satisfactions and sustainability were nowhere to be found. 
The most gratifying scene within which to stage these provocations and 
disappointments was an Oriental one. Only the Oriental despot could trope 
the self or subject compelled by inexhaustible, insatiable appetites. Only the 
Oriental court could represent the splendour and exquisite aesthetic pleas- 
ures Beckford desired, and wished fervidly—‘fervid’ being one of his favour- 
ite words—to pursue at any cost. 

If there is an allegorical dimension to Vathek, it is, like much of Swift’s 


allegory in Gulliver’s Travels, a defamiliarization and displacement of English- 


3 Edward Said, Orientalism (New York: Vintage, 1978), 3. 
6 Ballaster, Fabulous Orients, 360—1. 
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ness and English society by means of substituting exotic alternatives. Thus 
Beckford is able to have his cake, eat it, and perpetually mourn its loss 
simultaneously. In any case, he is able in Vathek, as he had previously been 
able during the infamous Christmas party at Fonthill in 1781, to displace 
once and for all his cousin Peter Beckford, Master of Fox Hounds, supreme 
representative of the squirearchy, a perverse alter ego and daemonic double, 
whose response to the creolizing, West Indian taint of sugar money had been 
to become more English than other English people. 

Peter Beckford became famous for Thoughts upon Hunting, first published in 
that fateful year of 1781 when William turned 21 and held his Christmas 
celebrations, and as canonical a work of rural Englishness as Vathek was of 
Romantic Orientalism. By the summer of 1781, when Peter’s book came out, 
Cousin William had flirted with and in some sense seduced Louisa Pitt 
Beckford, Peter’s wife. The occult and the erotic, necromancy and romance, 
bound the 21-year-old William Beckford and Louisa, aged 34, and suffering 
from tuberculosis. At about this time, William commissioned a portrait by 
Joshua Reynolds of Louisa, dressed as the goddess Hebe, surrounded by all the 
accessories of sorcery.” The plot thickened as William found himself passion- 
ately attracted to 13-year-old William Courtenay, son of the earl of Devon. 
Louisa’s interest in transgressive knowledge embraced the erotic as well as the 
scientific, and she appears to have been excited by this queer triangulation. 

Horsy Peter versus the wicked Williams: Peter was bound to be bested, just 
as the landscape of wintry England was bound to be outshone by an 
imaginary Eastern realm replete with taboo pleasures. Like other hunting 
writers such as William Somervile, Peter Beckford was a New College man. 
Like Edward Wortley Montagu, father and son, he had been a pupil at 
Westminster, and was said to bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect 
his kennels in Italian, and direct the economy of his stables in French.”® 
However, multilingualism and shared Jamaican fortunes apart, the cousins 


Beckford could not have been more different. Peter wrote his hunting book, 


7 Mowl, Beckford, 88. 

8 MUCH depends on the first finding of your fox,’ Beckford wrote in Thoughts upon Hunting, 
proving that hunting, properly undertaken, is not vulpicide, or at least, not in any simple way. 
‘Dimidium facti, qui bene caepit, habet, which we learned at Westminster, is verified here; for I look 
upon a fox well found, to be half killed. I think people generally are in too great a hurry on this 
occasion’; Peter Beckford, Thoughts upon Hunting. In a series of Familiar Letters to a Friend, 3rd edn. (1781; 
Sarum: Printed by E. Easton, 1784), 184. 
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from which all subsequent English hunting books derive, while recovering at 
Bristol Hotwells from a bad fall in the spring of 1779. ‘Activity is the first 
requisite in a huntsman to a pack of fox-hounds,’ Peter Beckford remarked, 
and generations of hunting people have followed his advice as gospel. [A] 
want of it no judgment can make amends for,’ he continued, ‘but the most 
difficult of all his undertakings is the distinguishing betwixt different scents, 
and knowing, with any certainty, the scent of his hunted fox.” Peter 
Beckford appears to have known far more about the pursuit and capture 
of vulpes vulpes than about venery with human vixens. 

Vathek, William Beckford subsequently claimed, was a re-enactment of the 
three-day event he had staged at Fonthill, which was itself a re-enactment of 
the Arabian Nights. The central machine of re-enactment was created by 
Philippe de Loutherbourg, who had designed scenery, lighting, and other 
theatrical effects for Garrick at the Drury Lane Theatre. Iain McCalman has 
brilliantly described de Loutherbourg’s achievement at Fonthill as a ‘virtual 
seraglio’: a novel experiment in virtual reality, and a forerunner of digital 
technologies of ‘immersion’.” McCalman comments: ‘At the heart of the 
medium lies the concept of “immersion”: to plunge viewers into a visual and 
sensory space that integrates them in a perceptual and emotional relation- 
ship with the surrounding images. The idea is to create an illusion of being 


31 5 
>" Immersion was 


inside a total alternative world, unified in time and space. 
exactly what Beckford was seeking, both at his party and in his re-enactment 
of it while writing, and later, rewriting, Vathek. 

The very premise of an Arabian Nights re-enactment was that it made 
possible otherwise forbidden or unimaginable sensory and aesthetic experi- 
ence. Beckford wrote to Louisa in early December with tempting hints of 
what de Loutherbourg was promising to produce: a ‘mysterious something’ 
that would transport the party to realms unknown. If Louisa needed to use 


her black arts to achieve attending, then she must do so: 


Let me conjure you—leave no scheme untried, no art unpractised to gain permis- 


sion for coming to Fonthill, where every preparation is going forwards that our 


2 Beckford, Thoughts upon Hunting, 261. 
% Tain McCalman, ‘A Virtual Seraglio: Philippe de Loutherbourg, William Beckford and the 
Spectacle of the Sublime’, unpublished paper, 1. My thanks to McCalman for letting me read in 


manuscript this extract from his forthcoming book on de Loutherbourg. 


`l Ibid. 1. 
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much admired and admiring Loutherbourg (for he doats upon us both) in all the 
wildness of his fervid imagination can suggest or contrive—to give our favourite 
apartments the strangeness and novelty of a fairy world. This very morning he sets 
forth with his attendant genii, and swears... in less than three weeks . .. [to] present 
a mysterious something—a something that eye has not seen or heart of man 
conceived, shall be created (his own unhallowed words) purposely for our especial 


delight and recreation.” 


Based upon William’s urgings to ‘Stay a week—and then, Louisa, we must lie 
in wait for souls together’,” and from her reply: ‘William—my lovely 
infernal! how gloriously you write of iniquities...like another Lucifer you 
would tempt Angels to forsake their coelestial abode, and sink with you in 
the black infernal gulph’,” McCalman concludes that a ménage à trois was 
envisaged, with Louisa as a cover for the two Williams.” But he also suggests 
that William Beckford’s and Louisa’s interest in the occult rendered their 
delight in ‘iniquities’ something of an intellectual and aesthetic adventure as 
well as a sexual one. Experimenting with sensations and experiences that 
courted damnation as well as experimenting with sensual pleasure was on 
the agenda. Mere sexual intrigue was not enough to sustain such ambitions 
as theirs: ‘Such overheated exchanges came naturally to an adolescent 
fantasist and an older woman half-crazed with tuberculosis, yet both cor- 
respondents did also have a real acquaintance with the occult.” 

The ‘iniquities’ of the black arts and sexual intrigue seem to have functioned 
as iconographically close in this period. Of the specially selected guest list for the 
party, Beckford wrote: ‘Our société, was extremely youthful and lovely to look 
upon—not only Louisa for her gracefulness, but her |friend]...Sophia 
[Musters]... perhaps the most beautiful woman in England—threw over it a 
fascinating charm.” In 1776, Sophia had married John Musters of Colwick Hall 
in Nottinghamshire, master of a famous pack of hounds and racing enthusiast. 


George Stubbs painted their portrait on horseback in 1777, but sometime after 


2 William Beckford, Letter to Louisa Beckford, December 1781, in Guy Chapman, Beckford 
(London: Cape, 1937), 98-9; this passage p. 99. 

> Quoted in Chapman, Beckford, 100. 

* Ibid. 101. 
3 McCalman, ‘Virtual Seraglio’, 4. 

% Ibid. 3—4. 

% William Beckford, Note (dated 9 December 1838) to Letter to Louisa Beckford, 11 March 
1782, transcript by William Beckford c.1835, in J. W. Oliver, The Life of William Beckford (London: 
Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford, 1932), 89—91; this passage p. 89. 
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her infidelities were discovered, was commissioned to paint her out again.” At 
the time of the Fonthill party, five years into her marriage, Sophia was 
entangled with Louisa’s brother, the Honourable George Pitt, ostensibly Loui- 
sa’s chaperone. It was rumoured that they were hoping a pregnancy would 
commemorate this weekend liasion.” Sophia Musters became famed for her 
beauty and sat to Romney, Hoppner, and at least four times to Reynolds (who 


also painted John Musters).” 


Significantly, one of these Reynolds portraits of 
Sophia, now at Kenwood, represents her as Hebe.*! Was there a code shared 
between Louisa and Sophia, and between Beckford and Reynolds? Timothy 
Mowl notes that Hebe was cupbearer to Zeus before she fell, exposing herself 
indecently, and so came to be ‘replaced by Ganymede, a beautiful boy whom 
Zeus, disguised as an eagle, carried off to Olympus on his back’.” Mowl 
comments wryly: ‘Such ironic symbolism must have delighted Beckford. ® 
We might go further and suggest that Beckford may well have suggested this 
imagery to Reynolds: Louisa precedes, preparing the way for, Beckford’s own 
Ganymede, Courtenay. Hebe, with her nectar and ambrosia-serving link to 
exquisite forms of consumption, deserves further investigation as a Graeco- 
Oriental trope. 

Both intellectually and sensually, then, de Loutherbourg’s virtual seraglio, 
or Arabian Nights re-enactment machine, allowed Beckford and Co. to immerse 
themselves in the pursuit of the forbidden. Popular Orientalism, character- 
ized by Edward Said as unchecked by any of the protocols of academic 
discipline, reproduces itself unabashedly in the Western imagination through 
a series of ‘desires, repressions, investments, and projections’. Among the 
desires and investments at Fonthill was an attempt to make rude gestures in 
the direction of the repressions represented by respectable sporting society, as 


projected onto the excluded husbands Peter Beckford and John Musters. 


# Judy Egerton, George Stubbs 1724—1806 (London: Tate Gallery, 1984), 158. 

McCalman, ‘Virtual Seraglio’, 8. 

Egerton, Stubbs, 157. 

*' Ibid. 157-8. 

2 Mowl, Beckford, 88. 

*® Ibid. 

Said, Orientalism, 8. For a spirited defence of Orientalists, that attends to their various 
achievements and idiosyncracies over the centuries, see Robert Irwin, For Lust of Knowing: The 
Orientalists and Their Enemies (London: Allen Lane, 2006). Although highly critical of Said’s history, 
Irwin agrees with Said about the deleerious effect of ‘Orientalist’ prejudices on Anglo-US foreign 


policy since 1948. 
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The presence of Sophia Musters and Louisa Beckford, both escaping from 
strait-laced sporting husbands, and flirting with necromancy as well as Oriental 
eroticism, appears to cock a snook at the idea of rural English Christmases 
celebrated by meets of hounds followed by hunt balls. Beckford’s house party 
had to appear superficially respectable, like many a seasonal young people’s 
party at many a country house, but the Oriental connections were multiple. 
William ‘Kitty’ Courtenay was escorted by Alexander Cozens, the Russian-born 
drawing-master who claimed to be a natural son of the Tsar Peter the Great and 
to have known many Persians in Russia, and was referred to affectionately by 
Beckford as the ‘Persian’. McCalman observes that Cozens had been in on 
Beckford’s affair with Courtenay from the beginning, and that partial cover for 
young Courtenay’s attendance was provided by the presence of two young 
daughters of Lord Dunmore, and Beckford’s two male cousins of a similar age 
to Courtenay, Alex and Archibald Hamilton.* The Hamilton boys were ac- 
companied by their tutor, the Harrovian Samuel Henley, who would in due 
course supply those footnotes to the English translation of Vathek that were so 
massive a supplement to the text that Henley appears to have hoped that Vathek 
would be taken as all his own work.” The party clearly had a number of 
agendas, but Beckford was obsessive about recalling it as an event in which the 
Orient ceased to be imaginary and underground and became life itself, in 
however staged and theatricalized a manner. 

Many years afterwards, in 1838, Beckford wrote a note about the events of 
that Christmas, which is quoted at length by Roger Lonsdale in his now 
widely read Oxford World’s Classics edition of Vathek. Today’s readers are thus 
invited to think, as Beckford himself apparently thought, of Vathek as a 
restaging in memory and imagination of three days in December 1781. 
I will not quote this note in full, though it repays careful reading. Beckford 


recalls: 


Delightful indeed were these romantic wanderings—delightful the straying about this 
little interior world of exclusive happiness surrounded by lovely beings, in all the 
freshness of their early bloom, so fitted to enjoy it. Here, nothing was dull or vapid— 
here, nothing ressembled in the least the common forms and usages, the ‘train-train’ 


and routine of fashionable existence—all was essence—the slightest approach to 


5 Mowl, Beckford, 45. 
4 McCalman, ‘Virtual Seraglio’, 8. 


1 Lonsdale, Introduction, p. xvii. 
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sameness was here untolerated—monotony of every kind was banished . . . The delir- 
ium of delight in which our young and fervid bosoms were cast by such a combination 
of seductive influences may be conceived but too easily...It was, in short, the 
realization of romance in its most extravagant intensity. No wonder such scenery 


inspired the description of the Halls of Eblis.“ 


Vathek was thus ostensibly Beckford’s attempt at re-enacting that scene and 
those events in memory and imagination, while outside the English winter 
‘lay dark, and bleak, and howling’.” It is curious therefore that it is the 
infernal Halls of Eblis that Beckford evokes, that climactic final scene of the 
work, so striking in its sublimity and tragic conviction, as Lonsdale notes.” 

The Lucifer-like Eblis’s domain is not that of Oriental luxury and sensual 
enjoyment, but of eternal damnation, figured by Beckford as a perpetual 
agony—significantly, an excruciating burning of the heart. Andrew Elfenbein 
suggests that Beckford’s efforts at demystification extend to the very consumer 
economy in which he is himself caught up, so that in the Halls of Eblis: “Those 
who try to consume more than they should are themselves consumed when 
their hearts are set on fire; those who try to collect more than they should are 


themselves collected.” 


This is a brilliant reading of Beckford as so enmeshed in 
the Adam Smithian demand for productivity that he cannot resist turning, in 
the end, against his own rebellious gestures—paedophilia, collecting. 

Yet the burning of the heart is also a punishment with specifically Eastern, 
Islamic associations. The Sufi mysticism that echoes throughout Ottoman, 
Persian, and Arabic poetry characterized earthly love as a prefiguration of 
divine love. The earthly beloved, who might well be a beautiful boy, inspired 
the otherwise unknowable experience of a longing for the divine. In this 
respect, the heart-burnings of paedophilic and sodomitical desire were 
prefigurations of eternity. As Walter Andrews and Mehmet Kalpaklı observe 
of Ottoman court poetry: ‘The imagery and language of the worldly revel, of 
sexual attraction and intoxication, interact with quranic imagery and lan- 
guage to produce an evolving and proliferating discourse of mortality and 


immortality, of falsity and truth, of carnality and spirituality.” Beckford 


48 Beckford, Note (1838), to Letter to Louisa Beckford (1782), in Oliver, Life, 90-1; quoted in 
Lonsdale, Introduction, pp. xi—xii. 

® Tbid., p. xii. 

5 Thid., p- Xxx. 

5l Elfenbein, Romantic Genius, 56. 
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knew the poetry of Hafez and Messihi, two of the poets discussed by Andrews 
and Kalpaklı.” His interest in Eastern and Islamic writing extended well 
beyond the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, but the latter is our focus here. 
Suffice to say that during 1780—1, the year leading up to the Christmas 
revels, Beckford’s kinswoman and hostess in Naples, Lady Hamilton, having 
got wind of one of William’s homosexual entanglements in Venice, wrote to 
him: ‘Infamy, eternal infamy (my soul freezes while I write the word) attends 
the giving way to the soft alluring of a criminal passion.” Presumably Lady 
Hamilton knew or thought she knew about the soft allurements of the 
criminal: it was the thought of the social stigma that froze her from giving 
way to them. Might not Beckford have been ghoulishly enjoying transmog- 
rifying Lady Hamilton’s eternal infamy of the social and legal variety into 
eternal damnation, and her freezing soul into the heart burning of those 
who not only ‘gave way’ but wholeheartedly indulged in ‘criminal passion’? 
Many critics have tried to assign Fonthill originals to the characters in 
Vathek. McCalman says bluntly that Beckford is Vathek; Louisa, his mother 
the Greek sorceress Carathis; and William Courtenay, the young innocent 
Gulchenrouz.” As Lonsdale observes, with the arrival of the triangle of 
Vathek, Nouronihar, and Gulchenrouz, Beckford’s tone becomes less 
comic, more troubled by his fantasy, and Beckford ‘appears to identify 
variously with the perplexities, frustrations and longings of all three of his 
main characters’.”° Ros Ballaster, eschewing biographical parallels, neverthe- 
less remarks that Vathek, who is a creature of appetite, kicks and bites when 
he does not get his way, and is under the thumb of his mother, ‘is more of a 
child than the accomplished and sensitive Gulchenrouz’, and that it is only 


with the entrance of Gulchenrouz’s female cousin Nouronihar into the text 


2005), 157. Boy love, like courtly violence, was not confined to the Eastern empires, but widely 


practised across early modern Europe, as Andrews and Kalpaklı show. 


a Encountering the Ottoman ambassador in Madrid in 1787-8, Beckford ingratiated himself 
by being able to discuss the poetry of Hafiz and Mesihi through an interpreter. See Boyd 
Alexander, ed., The Journal of William Beckford in Portugal and Spain 1787-1788 (London: Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 1954), 309; and Italy; with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, in Guy Chapman, ed., The Travel-Diaries 
of William Beckford of Fonthill, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Constable, Houghton-Mifflin, 1928), ii. 202. Diego 
Saglia brilliantly illuminates Beckford’s relations with the ambassador, Ahmed Vassif Effendi, in 
‘William Beckford’s “Sparks of orientalism”’, 79 and passim. 

4 Lady Hamilton to William Beckford, Caserta, 9 January 1781, quoted in Oliver, Life, 55. 

5 McCalman, ‘Virtual Seraglio’, 11. 
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that we have a character given to inner reflection, or even capable of 
Coleridgean ‘ “feelings and fancies” 7 Forced to choose between two stereo- 
types of Oriental masculinity, as Ballaster puts it, the despotic Vathek and the 
effeminate Gulchenrouz, Nouronihar chooses the more worldly and power- 
ful Vathek, only to suffer with him eternal torment, while Gulchenrouz 
remains blissfully innocent in a homosocial world of eternally young boys.” 
Andrew Elfenbein comments that Gulchenrouz becomes ‘the perfect pedo- 
philic icon at the cost of losing his subjectivity’.” Nouronihar, with her 
forced choice between styles of masculinity, or between masculinity and 
effeminacy, and her desire for exploration of the formerly forbidden, can, 
according to Ballaster, be read as a figure for the Romantic subject, the 
position that comes closest to being Beckford’s own.” 

It would seem that Beckford’s identifications are everywhere, then— 
Vathek, Gulchenrouz, Nouronihar, and even Carathis, I would suggest. 
Vathek’s mother, a Greek, who functions towards Vathek as a parody of 
the all-powerful valide sultan, is the most autocratic, and intellectually 
curious, character of all. As Elfenbein observes, Carathis’s Greekness may 
recall the hubris of Greek tragedy, but her name ‘also mangles Christian 
“caritas” ’.°’ Often grotesquely comic, Carathis nevertheless retains a cer- 
tain dignity in her fearless determination to penetrate forbidden realms of 
knowledge. Her fate in the Halls of Eblis is to clutch her burning heart with 
her right hand and turn dervish: she ‘having execrated the hour she was 
begotten and the womb that had borne her, glanced off in a rapid whirl 
that rendered her invisible, and continued to revolve without intermission’ 
(p. 119). Carathis meets her come-uppance, in other words, but her fate is a 
fitting completion of her desire to enter into Eastern mysteries. Muham- 
mad in the seventh heaven—styled ‘Mahomet’ by Beckford (p. 103)—does 
not forgive such arrogance as hers. Carathis’s fate removes her from the 
taint of comedy, translating her into that idiom of tragic sublimity that 
binds all the other characters, except that refugee from worldly appetite and 
sexuality, Gulchenrouz. Gulchenrouz remains in stasis, a quintessential figure 


for the beloved of Ottoman, Arabic, and Persian metaphysical erotic verse.” 


Y Ballaster, Fabulous Orients, 368, 367. 5 Thid. 368. 
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This scattering of identifications has, in Said’s formulation, so often been 
the function of Orientalism’s ‘desires, repressions, investments, and projec- 
tions’ that the result has commonly been to enlarge the Western subject 
until his (and it has usually been his) imaginative domain is the whole 
projected and sensuously endowed world of the East. This is how we 
might account for both Beckford’s Orientalized excesses and for his defla- 
tionary irony at their expense—he contains multitudes, is his own despot. 
Only in the final sublimity of eternal suffering, eternal heart burning, is a 
serious tone achieved and sustained. 

The queer subject appears doomed to suffer deprivation and disgrace. In 
May 1783 Beckford had married Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of the 
fourth earl of Aboyne, and would father two daughters with her before she 
died of childbirth complications in May 1786. When the Courtenay scandal 
broke in 1785 during a visit to Powderham Castle in Devon, Courtenay’s 
family seat, Lady Margaret loyally defended Beckford, and decamped with 
him to the continent, but he remained in exile abroad for eleven years, 
nevertheless. When he returned alone to England in 1796, he collected 
manuscripts and rare and exotic objects, tore down Fonthill, and erected 
in its place the mock-Gothic Fonthill Abbey. Beckford is reported to have 
quipped campily during these years: ‘It’s cruel to hear talk of fair boys and 


dark Jade vases and not buy them.” 


With its twelve miles of twelve-foot high 
walls, and perpetually rebuilt tower (all 276 feet of which collapsed in 1825, 
just three years after he had sold it to pay his debts), Beckford’s estate was a 
kind of Xanadu, and he the ‘Caliph’ of Fonthill. 

The republication of Vathek in a revised third edition in 1816, in which 
Beckford radically pruned Henley’s footnotes, including many references to 
the Arabian Nights, is symptomatic of his attempting to wrest control of the 
reception of his most famous work and rebrand it as solely his own. Yet it 
was the unrevised so-called second edition of 1809 that had so influenced 
Byron and his generation, in which the Arabian Nights references were still 
boldly displayed.” Today’s readers will be most likely to follow Roger Lons- 
dale’s authorial final-intentions approach and go with the 1816 edition, but 


& Quoted in Boyd Alexander, Life at Fonthill, 1807—22, with Interludes in Paris and London (London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957), 121. 

Á Nigel Leask comments that ‘Henley’s superb notes to Vathek set the standard for the notes 
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archive of Oriental learning’; ‘ “Wandering through Eblis” °’, 180. 
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there is something to be said for returning to the first edition of 1786, in 
which Henley’s voluminous footnotes displayed Vathek’s indebtedness to the 
Nights and other Orientalia.™ 

For Beckford, what was the purpose of Oriental re-enactment? What 
effects were achieved by his all-consuming yearning for Oriental alterity? 
Before answering this question, I want to ponder for a moment what I first 
wrote instead of alterity—a mere typo, or a significant slip? I first typed 
‘alternity’. A possible pun on subalternity, as Ros Ballaster would have it, on 
the eternally recurring subversion performed by narratives? Or might ‘alter- 
nity’ be an inadvertant pun on the eternally deferred relation to the Other 
performed by Western appropriations of the Nights? In Beckford’s case, the 
end of this eternal yearning for Oriental alterity (alternity, as it were)—this 
desire to inhabit imaginatively the space of the Other, and enjoy again and 
again the experience of Arabian Nights re-enactment—s a vicarious experience 
of eternal punishment for transgressions that partakes of the heart-burning 
but not the pleasure of the transgressions themselves. Melancholy is the 
mood, nostalgia the tone, and perpetual rehearsal in imagination of what 
could-not-have-been the design of the Halls of Eblis. 

Here the single most potent image, before arrival at the Halls of Eblis, may 
be the sabres designed by the Giaour, the monstrous ebony-skinned magician 
who admits to being ‘an Indian; but from a region of India’,—and this is a 
quintessentially Beckfordian touch—which is wholly unknown’ (p. 14). 
‘Giaour’ means unbeliever, or infidel—gavur in Turkish—and this Giaour, 
associated with Hindu polytheism rather than Islamic Mughal India, is one of 
Eblis’s agents. The fabulously diabolical sabres ‘that dealt the blow at the 
person they were wished to strike’, while being works of art in themselves— 
‘the whole enriched with gems, that were hitherto unknown’ (p. 5)}— 
represent also a perpetually changing cipher or code, a Rosetta-stone of 
‘uncouth characters’ that morphs everyday into a new language. Vathek 
discovers ‘by constantly poring upon them’, although he cannot read any of 
the languages there represented, that ‘they every day changed’ (p. 12). After 
the one old man who deciphers one form of the inscriptions, no one else can 
be found to interpret these runes at all. Vathek, the most curious of 


monarchs and of men, will be forever in pursuit of the Giaour’s mysterious 


6 An Arabian Tale, from an Unpublished Manuscript: With NOTES Critical and Explanatory (London: 
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knowledge/power. Elfenbein astutely connects this pursuit with the imagery 
of anal eroticism, and the Giaour’s blackness with the slave economy from 
which Beckford’s fortune derived: ‘The more grotesque and distasteful 
Beckford can make the relations between the Giaour and Vathek, the 
more accurate they appear as parodic inversions of England’s everyday 
slave economy.” The connection between blackness and the slave economy 
underlying cherished English social institutions is even more acute in the 
case of Carathis and her negresses. 

The character whose excesses exceed even her son’s, so that he seems 
positively conscience-struck and guilt-ridden by contrast, is Carathis. The 
power behind the throne, this mother of all caliphs and sultans, travels with 
a retinue of dark-side figures who are more grotesque than anything else in 
the book, the horror-genre counterparts to Vathek’s colourful and luxuri- 
ous sensuality. Carathis is both the most and least Oriental character in the 
book. Around her gathers the force of Beckford’s oblique critique of English 
society. We might see her as a parody of the sporting woman, whose sciences 
are simultaneously those of the field and of the other world. 

The crux of William Beckford’s parody of Peter Beckford’s science of scent 
occurs in a passage of characteristically Beckfordian alternation between sinister 
atmosphere and comic deflation. Alerted to the fact that Vathek, in his 
dalliance with Nouronihar, has temporarily abandoned what they had mutu- 
ally agreed upon, Vathek’s quest for Istakar and the tombs of the pre-Adamite 
sultans, Carathis hunts her quarry. The conditions are parodically ideal for the 
sort of chase she has in mind. Accompanied by Nerkes and Cafour, her mute, 
one-eyed negresses—parodies of plantation slaves, in Elfenbein’s terms—she 
sets forth, the trio riding ‘her great camel Alboufaki’. The camel’s name 
suggests a play on abv—tather—and fakir—holy man—but with an inevitable 
suggestion of fakery in English: the father of all fakers, as it were: 


The night was uncommonly dark, and a pestilential blast blew from the plain of 
Catoul, that would have deterred any other traveller however urgent the call: but 
Carathis enjoyed most whatever filled others with dread. Nerkes concurred in 
opinion with her; and Cafour had a particular predilection for a pestilence. In the 
morning this accomplished caravan, with the woodfellers, who directed their route, 


halted on the edge of an extensive marsh, from whence so obnoxious a vapour 


6 Elfenbein, Romantic Genius, 54. 
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arose, as would have destroyed any animal but Alboufaki, who naturally inhaled 
these malignant fogs with delight... 

Alboufaki, who delighted in solitude, constantly snorted whenever he perceived 
himself near a habitation; and Carathis, who was apt to spoil him with indulgence, 
as constantly turned him aside: so that the poor peasants were precluded from 
procuring subsistence; for, the milch goats and ewes, which Providence had sent 
towards the district they traversed to refresh travellers with their milk, all fled at the 
sight of the hideous animal and his strange riders. As to Carathis, she needed no 
common aliment; for, her invention had previously furnished her with an opiate, to 
stay her stomach; some of which she imparted to her mutes. 

At dusk, Alboufaki making a sudden stop, stampt with his foot; which, to 
Carathis, who knew his ways, was a certain indication that she was near the confines 


of some cemetery. (pp. 90-1) 


Mock bombastic alliteration—‘a particular predilection for a pestilence’-— 
ushers in a palette of scents and stinks—‘so obnoxious a vapour’, ‘malignant 
fogs’. Carathis ‘knows her camel’ as a huntsman knows his hounds. The 
starving woodcutters give up the ghost after imploring Carathis to inter 
them, but for her the cemetery offers a rare prospect of sport. Using the fresh 
corpses to tempt out the ghouls she is sure lurk in the cemetery, she looses her 
negresses like a pack of hounds to knock on the tombs—the earths—of the 
gone-to-ground ghouls. A scent-fest results, in which smelling, feeding, and 


amorous dalliance combine. Venery of both sorts is pursued, in other words: 


The negresses, full of joy at the behests of their mistress; and promising themselves 
much pleasure from the society of the gouls, went, with an air of conquest, and 
began their knockings at the tombs. As their strokes were repeated, a hollow noise 
was heard in the earth; the surface hove up into heaps; and the gouls, on all sides, 
protruded their noses to inhale the effluvia, which the carcases of the woodmen 


began to emit. (p. 92) 


Effluvia is one of the code words in the discourse of scent. Hunting as a 
science demands protruding noses hell-bent on pursuing stinks. Having 
extracted from the ghouls the knowledge she is seeking about her chief 
quarry, Vathek’s, whereabouts, Carathis is impatient to continue her pursuit. 
‘Her negresses, who were’, like hounds around their quarry, ‘forming tender 
connexions with the gouls, importuned her, with all their fingers, to wait at 
least till the dawn. But Carathis, being chastity in the abstract-—another 


hunting allusion, as Diana was the goddess of both chastity and the chase— 
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‘and an implacable enemy to love intrigues and sloth, at once rejected their 
prayer; mounted Alboufaki, and commanded them to take their seats 
instantly’ (p. 92). They come to her like faithful hounds, and the strange 
caravan of one sets forth once more, four days and four nights later trotting 
into the tented pavilion in which Vathek and Nouronihar are luxuriating in 
the bath. Carathis’s speech, delivered from the back of Alboufaki, is lengthy 
and vehement, and includes the charge that Vathek has unaccountably 
chosen to embrace Nounronihar—this limber sapling’—rather than ‘the 
sceptre of the pre-adamite sultans’ (p. 93). Choosing hedonism over phallic 
rectitude, and pleasure over knowledge-as-power, Vathek parodies Oriental- 
ist tropes of flaccid, effeminized, indolent sultans. 

Carathis emblematizes Beckford’s alchemical transmutation of English 
country society into Oriental fantasy, which is one way in which he reima- 
gines and re-enacts the Arabian Nights. She is at once a scourge of sexuality and 
luxury, and a parody of the sportswoman; the quest for occult knowledge 
becomes itself a field sport. She travels with a retinue of hunt servants, as it 
were, in the shape of her keen-nosed and obedient negresses, and her chief 
conveyance is a camel who acts as both hound and hunter. Alboufaki is thus 
the vehicle by which Carathis pursues her quest and her will to power. He is 
simultaneously a ship of the desert, a spectre from the ghoulish nether 
world, and a creature who, like de Loutherbourg’s ‘virtual seraglio’, suggests 
enormous potential for research and development in special effects. He 
might also be read as a perverse rewriting of the most memorable animal- 
vehicle of the Nights—the magical, mechanical Enchanted Horse. 

In Islamic terms, the Enchanted Horse, a man-made flying creature, could 
appear as itself a profane parody of the mythic, milk-white, Pegasus-like beast 
Buraq, upon whose back Muhammad journeyed, first to Jerusalem and then 
through the seven circles of heaven, where he had a sublime vision of the 
creator.” An ‘Enchantment’ of the sort that Montagu both debunked and 
coveted, and like Vathek’s sabres, a product of infidel Indian genius, the 
Enchanted Horse, who flies through the air at the turn of a peg, so impressed 


the king of Persia that he considered sacrificing his daughter to the horse’s 


a Barnaby Rogerson, The Prophet Muhammad: A Biography (London: Little, Brown, 2003), 112—13. 
Rogerson’s book is not a scholarly study of ‘the historical Muhammad’ but an attempt to 
capture the powerful storytelling that continues to make the prophet’s life the subject of 
countless narratives throughout the Muslim world. My thanks to Gerald MacLean for remind- 


ing me of the relevance of the Mi’raj-name for all Islamic stories involving equestrian flight. 
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owner in order to ‘satisfy his curiosity’ and possess an object that would 
surely be ‘the most valuable thing in his treasury’.” This combination of 
curiosity and covetousness anticipates Carathis’s desire to possess the ‘sceptre 
of the pre-adamite sultans’. The young prince of Persia, hoping to prevent 
the stain upon the family honour which his sister’s marriage to a low-born 
giaour would represent, impetuously mounts the fabulous beast, but because 
he had not observed how to control the horse’s flight (a failure of ‘manage- 
ment’, or skilled riding, with all the implications that this implies about 
undisciplined feeling in need of schooling),” he is haplessly conveyed to his 
destiny—the palace of the princess of Bengal, with whom he falls in love. 
After further flights, and subsequent misadventures, during which the 
prince and princess are separated, the two are finally married, the perfidious 
Indian having been summarily dispatched, and the story ends happily. 

The Prophet Muhammad’s mi’raj (‘ascension’) or isra’ (‘nocturnal jour- 
ney’), according to an orthodox view, was a literal event, but it can also be 
understood as the Prophet’s most profoundly mystical experience, an 
enthusiastic encounter with the divine.” As Barnaby Rogerson remarks, 
without this particular story of Muhammad’s night flight, as a religion, 
Islam would have evolved very differently.” The enthusiastic aspect is 
especially crucial for Sufi mysticism. As we have seen, in this strand of 
Islam, the worldly and the divine become inextricably linked. The yoking 
of the sacred and the profane was one of the most appealing features of 
Eastern poetry for Beckford, and it also characterized his approach to the 
Nights. Dignified by relationship to arcane wisdom, and capable of supplying 
their masters with rapturous experience of otherwise inaccessible destin- 
ations, creatures which transport their masters by enchanted means become, 
as it were, transports of delight, and vehicles for satisfying otherwise insati- 


able passions. 


8 Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, ed. Robert L. Mack (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1995; repr. 1998), 798. 

© This term appears in the ‘Story of the Two Sisters who envied their younger Sister’, ibid.: 
‘and when the princes were learning to mount the managed horse, and to ride, she would not 
permit them to have that advantage over her, but went through all exercises with them, 
learning to ride the great horse.’ (p. 866). 

” See James W. Morris, ‘The Spiritual Ascension: Ibn ‘Arabi and the Mi’raj’, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 107 (1987): 629-52; and 108 (1988): 63-77. 

l Rogerson, Muhammad, 114. 
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Alboufaki is such a beast, derived as he is from pre-Islamic as well as 
Islamic sources. Even Henley is moved to comment on the animal’s extra- 
ordinary qualities, citing Sir William Jones’s translation of the Moallakat and 
the Qur’an in an attempt to distinguish the peculiarities of Carathis’s camel 
from all others: “There is a singular and laboured description of a camel in 
the Poem of Tarafa, but Alboufaki possessed qualities appropriate to himself, 
and which rendered him but little less conspicuous than the deformed dun 
camel of Aad.” Combining citation of the most famous pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry (the poems said to have been hung up in the temple at Mecca) with 
the sacred book, Henley sets the stage for Beckford’s simultaneous originality 
and indebtedness to Islamic literary tradition. Both this note and the long 
one in which the Enchanted Horse of the Nights is described are among those 
that Lonsdale has excised from his edition, unfortunately minimizing the 
sense of engagement with the Nights and other Eastern sources that the first 
edition provided. Henley mentions the Enchanted Horse while speculating 
about the likely excellence of the horses possessed by Fakreddin, father of 
Nouronihar and uncle of Gulchenrouz. Although Gulchenrouz was too 
young to ‘dart the lance in the chace’ or to ‘curb the steeds that pastured in 
his uncle’s domains’, (p. 65), Henley assures us, ‘horsemanship was an 


essential accomplishment amongst the Arabians’, and, by implication, the 


12 [Beckford,] An Arabian Tale... With NOTES, 319. For the poem of Tarafa, see William Jones, 
Esq., The Moallakat, or Seven Arabian Poems, which were suspended on the Temple At Mecca; with a Translation, a 
Preliminary Discourse, and Notes Critical, Philological, Explanatory (London: Printed by J. Nichols for 
P. Elmsly, 1782), 15-31. In Jones’s translation, the description of the narrator’s she-camel 
contains such ‘singular and laboured’ images as ‘The two cavities under her shoulders are 
spacious as two dens of beasts among the wild lotus-plants; and stiff bows appear to be bent 
under her sinewy loins’ (verse 20), and ‘Her two thighs are exceedingly strong, and, when she 
moves, they diverge like two buckets carried from a well in the hands of a robust drawer of 
water’ (verse 21). In the Qur’anic story, the camel was given by God to the people to water and 
protect, but they slew her nevertheless; see especially Sura 26 (‘The Poets’): verses 122—58, in 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali, trans., The Meanings of the Illustrious Qur'an, 2nd edn. (1997; New Delhi: Kitab 
Bhavan, 2000), 306—7. Popular ingratitude towards a miraculous camel can also be found in the 
Qur’anic story of the prophet Salih, who warned the people of Thamud that the camel must be 
allowed to feed unharmed and drink unhindered, but she was hamstrung and slain, resulting in 
their destruction; see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition: A. Rippin, ‘Salih’, in C. E. Bosworth 
et al., eds., vol. viii (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1995), 984; and Irfan Shahid, ‘Thamud’, in Th. Bianquis, 
C. E. Bosworth, et al., eds., vol. x (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 436. See esp. Sura 7: 73-79; Sura 11: 61-8; 
Sura 26: 141—59; Sura 54: 23—32 in Ali, Meanings of the Illustrious Qur'an, 118, 174, 306—7, 467-8. 
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Persians.” Struggling rather owlishly to articulate what we would call 
intertextuality, Henley invents a pedigree for Fakreddin’s horses, and for 
the Enchanted Horse of the Nights, involving citations of Milton, Cervantes, 
and Chaucer. He also quotes extensively from Jones’s Moallakat, though from 
the first, largely equestrian, poem by Amriolkais, rather than from the 
second, camel-praising, poem by Tarafa. The textual resonance of this tissue 
of quotations suggests how immersed in Eastern writing both Beckford and 
Henley were. It also evidences how interdependent Western and Eastern 
literary traditions had been for some centuries, even if what sometimes 
passed as Oriental learning in the West was unscholarly and fanciful enough 
to deserve being pilloried by Robert Irwin as ‘really rather bogus’. 

Most idiosyncratically, Alboufaki is also in some sense a point of identifi- 
cation for Beckford. The camel’s desire for solitude, and his nose for the 
pestilential and the ghastly, marks him as a figure of Romantic alterity. 
Beckford’s scattering of identifications, his saturation of the text with private 
desires, repressions, investments, and projections, gives us a monstrous 
camel as also a type of the self—the self, that is, as Romantic solitary, as 
Gothic monster, as queer outsider, if you will. The very perverseness of the 
identification suggests how far Beckford was willing to go to establish 
something startlingly original yet steeped in Oriental allusiveness. As James 
Watt perceptively remarks in Chapter 8 of this book, Beckford’s text eludes 
easy categorization: ‘For all that the work encourages its readers to read 
biographically ... it also consistently challenges its audience to come to terms 
with the character and content of its distinctive narrative surplus, a surplus 
which resists any straightforward allegorical construction.’ Alboufaki’s mul- 
tiple significations epitomize this narrative surplus. Beckford’s camel is both a 


and 


camel—itself an Oriental trope as well as a creature of natural history: 
more than just a camel, though what that more precisely is eludes straight- 
forward—and certainly straight—allegorical construction. 

Alboufaki may also be the origin of Rose Macaulay’s somewhat more 
benign, nameless camel, belonging to the narrator’s Aunt Dot in The Towers of 
Trebizond, one of the greatest later twentieth-century English Orientalist 
fictions. The Towers of Trebizond begins its exploration of the queerness of 
Anglicanism by targeting the church’s embeddedness within a peculiarly 


English fascination with ‘Turkey’, the former Ottoman empire, as follows: 


® |Beckford,| An Arabian Tale... With NOTES, 296-7. 
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“TAKE MY camel, dear,’ said my aunt Dot, as she climbed down from this animal on 
her return from High Mass. The camel, a white Arabian Dhalur (single hump), from 
the famous herd of the Ruola tribe, had been a parting present, its saddle-bags 
stuffed with low-carat gold and flashy orient gems, from a rich desert tycoon who 
owned a Levantine hotel near Palmyra. I always thought it to my aunt’s credit that, 
in view of the camel’s provenance, she had not named it Zenobia, Longinus, or 
Aurelian, as lesser women would have done; she had, instead, always called it, in a 
distant voice, my camel, or the camel. I did not care for the camel, nor the camel for 
me, but, as I was staying with aunt Dot, I did what she bade me, and dragged the 
camel by its bridle to the shed which it shared with my little Austin and, till lately, 
with my aunt’s Morris, but this car had been stolen from her by some Anglican 
bishop from outside the Athenaeum annexe while she was dining there one evening 
with Professor Gilbert Murray and Archbishop David Mathew.” 


Aunt Dot clearly figures intrepid British womanhood and imperial agency in 
the mode of Gertrude Bell and Freya Stark. Given to Aunt Dot by a desert 
tycoon and hotelier of Palmyra, complete with cheap but flashy Oriental 
gold and gems—the debased currency of the popular, mass-produced Ori- 
ent—the camel is a vehicle shuttling between modernity and the grand old 
past as well as between East and West, the Silk Road and the precincts of 
Whitehall, High Mass in the English countryside and the Anatolian plain. 
London, ironically, has become Orientalized just as the camel has entered 
English country life—Aunt Dot’s Morris has been stolen by a bishop from 
outside the Athenaeum (seat of what passes for gentlemanly learning) in an 
Anglican ghazu, or desert-style raid. 

Reading Vathek’s Orientalism precisely as estrangement from all things 
English will, I hope, make its strangeness more understandable than it has 
previously seemed. I also hope to have shed new light on the complex 
structure of feeling Beckford evoked when he wrote, lying in bed in his 
Portuguese hotel, that he was ‘haunted all night with rural ideas of 
England’.” Feeling his solitary exile acutely, and grieving for his late wife, 
he longed for Fonthill’s landscape and peacefully grazing flocks in precisely 
the terms of English gentlemanly pastoral and sporting georgic he had 
previously derided: “The fresh smell of my pines at Fonthill seemed wafted 


™ Rose Macaulay, The Towers of Trebizond (1956; New York: Carroll & Graf, 1989; 2nd printing 
1992), 1. 
Alexander, ed., Journal in Portugal and Spain, 99—100. 
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to me in my dreams.” While re-enacting the Arabian Nights as theatrical 
spectacle, and subsequently as fiction, Beckford wickedly mocked the cult of 
scent in English country life, revealing the sporting countryside to be a vale 
of pestilence. In Vathek at least, Beckford leaves us no choice but to prefer the 


perfumes of Arabia. 


7 Alexander, ed., Journal in Portugal and Spain, 100. 
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‘The peculiar character of the 
Arabian Tale’: William Beckford 
and the Arabian Nights 


James Watt 


A hundred years after it was first published, the preface to a new Cassell & 
Co. edition of Vathek presented Beckford’s work as the ‘happy thought’ of his 
life, stating that it ‘adds the thousand and second to the thousand and one 
tales’.’ Beckford’s most direct engagement with tales from the Arabian Nights 
took place in fictions which were not published until the twentieth century, the 
stories of Zulkais and Kalilah, and of Barkiarokh, that are included among 
‘the Episodes of Vathek’, and which respectively borrowed from ‘The Second 
Dervish’s Tale’ and ‘The Second Shaykh’s Story’.” But the text that we know 
as Vathek is also steeped in allusion to some of the most renowned stories 
from the Nights, and Beckford laid the foundations for his greatest achieve- 
ment in the early 1780s, a period during which he intermittently worked on 
the translation of Edward Wortley Montagu’s manuscript collection of 
Arabian Nights tales. For certain contemporary critics, as for the late-Victorian 


Cassell & Co. editor, Vathek stood out as a fiction that appeared to be 


' William Beckford, The History of the Caliph Vathek (London: Cassell & Co., 1887), 8. 
2 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1995), 251. 
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possessed of a somehow authentically Eastern ‘spirit’, seeming to keep alive 
what the Monthly Review referred to as ‘the peculiar character of the Arabian 
Tale, which is not only to overstep nature and probability, but even to pass 
beyond the verge of possibility, and suppose things which cannot be for a 
moment conceived’? This chapter will pay close attention to the complex 
production history and wide-ranging reception of Vathek, in order to suggest 
that Beckford’s work might be seen to offer an idiosyncratic reading of the 
legacy of the Nights, at a time when this legacy was increasingly being 
contested. Even as his highly allusive tale helped to make possible a variety 
of specific allegorical interpretations, I will argue that Beckford also sought to 
confound attempts to subject his work to any form of critical regulation 
(including that of his ‘editor’, Samuel Henley), in defence of a particular 
understanding of the imaginative licence afforded by, and ultimately the very 
‘Easternness’ of, Oriental fiction. 

The story of Beckford’s formative years has been rehearsed many 
times, and biographers commonly interpret his early fascination with things 
Oriental as a form of adolescent rebellion against his devout mother and his 
guardians, among them the earl of Chatham, William Pitt. Beckford’s 
unpublished fragment ‘The Vision’ (sometimes known as ‘The Long 
Story’), for example, which he wrote in 1777 at the age of 17, clearly solicits 
an autobiographical reading. At one stage addressing himself as ‘William’, the 
narrator repudiates the life in politics that is mapped out for him, and, driven 
on by a curiosity said to be akin to ‘a sort of madness’, undertakes a solitary, 
moonlit ramble in a sublime mountain landscape, where he encounters the 
majestic Brahmin sage, Moisasour, and his pupil Nouronihar.* The work goes 
on to develop William’s romance of kinship with Moisasour, and it presents 
this venerable figure, later revealed to be over three thousand years old, as a 
surrogate father who recognizes the narrator’s true refinement and sensitiv- 
ity. If Moisasour’s stately domain in many ways anticipates the halls of Eblis 
in Vathek, the narrator of ‘The Vision’, unlike the caliph, enters a pact that 
secures his innocence rather than his damnation, and he is finally received by 
his mentor as an initiate who has transcended his constraining European 


identity. Beckford’s correspondence of the 1770s and early 1780s similarly 


2 Monthly Review 76 (May 1786): 450. 
4 William Beckford, The Vision and Liber Veritatis, ed. Guy Chapman (London: Constable & Co., 
1930), 6 and 11. 
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invests in a generalized idea of the East as an all but uninhabited fantasy 
realm, a refuge from ‘the world’ and its expectations; as he wrote in a letter 
to his tutor Alexander Cozens in March 1780, ‘when| “the persecutions of 
Franguis”| grow too discordant for my Nature, I fly, fasten all my Doors, 
secure myself in the interior cell, and, without assistance of a magic Carpet, 
am transported wheresoever I list’ 

While his use of the term in this instance seems distinctly adolescent, 
Beckford’s reference to ‘Franguis’ (a corruption of the Arabic and Persian 
terms for Europeans, or ‘Franks’) encapsulates what Donna Landry refers to 
in chapter 7 as that ‘estrangement from Englishness’ (see p. 167) which 
in different ways characterizes nearly all of his subsequent writings. In 
Beckford’s later work, however, it is also striking that the naïveté of his 
juvenilia is combined with a detached and ironic perspective on the focus of 
such enthusiasm. While composing Vathek and other unspecified ‘Arabian 
tales’ in April 1782, for example, Beckford wrote to Samuel Henley that 
‘I think Count Hamilton will smile on me when we are introduced to each 
other in Paradise’.® A distant relative of Beckford’s on his mother’s side, the 
Irish-born Anthony Hamilton attached himself to the exiled James II in 
France during the 1690s, and moved between James’s court at Saint-Germain 
and the court of Louis XIV at Versailles, where he came into contact with 
Antoine Galland’s Mille et une nuits. Hamilton wrote a number of exuberant 
send-ups of this—to Europeans—new world of Oriental narrative, engaging 
not so much with the ‘Eastern’ provenance of Galland’s tales as with the 
way that they represented events and occurrences beyond the realms of 
possibility. The Four Facardins, for example, one of the best-known of 
these works, presents “The History of the Prince of Trebizonde’, designated 
‘Facardin’ after the name was repeated by his mother’s parrot, and describes 
his encounters with a series of strangers also called Facardin, each of whom 
has his own bizarre story to tell. 

The imprint of Hamilton’s brand of pastiche is palpable throughout Vathek, 
and the fact that Beckford initially wrote his most renowned work in French 
might be read as a bold statement of his affiliation with a style of literary 
Orientalism very different from the tradition hitherto dominant in Britain. 


Beckford’s description of Paris as ‘the land of Oriental literature’ should not 


> Lewis Melville, Life and Letters of William Beckford (London: Heinemann, 1910), 83. 
€ Ibid. 126. 
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be taken as a straightforward identification with Hamilton and his successors, 
however, since Paris had long been a centre for Oriental scholarship as well 
as home to writers such as Crébillon fils and Diderot.’ In his account of 
Vathek’s fearsome stare, for example, Beckford drew upon the brief entry 
dealing with ‘Vathek Billah’ in Barthélemy d’Herbelot’s Bibliothèque orientale 
(1697), a collection described by Nicholas Dew as ‘the eighteenth century’s 
nearest thing to an encyclopaedia of the Islamic world’.® Vathek differs from 
the majority of Oriental tales previously published in Britain on at least two 
counts, then, as is evident from its opening paragraph. In a manner remin- 
iscent of Hamilton’s comic tales or, later, Horace Walpole’s Gothic romance 
The Castle of Otranto (1764), Beckford offers a playful narratorial interjection to 
gloss the legend of Vathek’s gaze: ‘when he was angry, one of his eyes became 
so terrible, that no person could bear to behold it; and the wretch upon 
whom it was fixed, instantly fell backward, and sometimes expired.’ But the 
first sentence of Beckford’s work also confronts the reader with the fact that 
Vathek is ‘ninth Caliph of the race of the Abassides’, and therefore possessed 
of a historical status which helps to distinguish him from the Eastern princes 
featured in near-contemporary works such as The History of Arsaces (1774) or 
The School for Majesty (1780). 

One index of the problem of classification initially posed by Vathek is that 
critics seized upon different features of the work, and assimilated it in a range 
of different (albeit not mutually exclusive) ways. According to A New Review, 
for example, Vathek was ‘a literary comet’, in large part because of the unpre- 
cedented weight of its specific reference to ‘the opinions and doctrines of the 
Orientals’; as the reviewer added, ‘there is no other work of the same extent, 
from which so much knowledge can be derived of the peculiar manners 
and customs of the Fast. The European Magazine’s description of Vathek as 
‘a learned specimen of Oriental costume’ similarly drew attention to—and 


more emphatically privileged—the testimonial utility of Beckford’s tale.!! 


7 Lewis Melville, Life and Letters of William Beckford (London: Heinemann, 1910), 103. 

8 Nicholas Dew, ‘The Order of Oriental Knowledge: The Making of D’Herbelot’s Bib- 
liothéque orientale’, in Christopher Prendergast, ed., Debating World Literature (London: Verso, 
2004), 234. 

° An Arabian Tale, From an Unpublished Manuscript: with Notes Critical and Explanatory (London, 1786), 
1. Future references to this edition will appear in the text. 
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What was most striking about Vathek for a number of other reviewers, 
however, was its freedom from imaginative restraint. If it was often claimed 
that there was something genuinely ‘Eastern’ about the work, as I suggested 
at the outset, Vathek was also widely seen to cater to a universal passion for 
fantastic narrative which, in its eagerness for ‘things which cannot be for a 
moment conceived’, was little concerned with discriminating between dif- 
ferent sources of fictional marvel and miracle. Attuned to the conventions of 
the Oriental apologue or fable, at least some early reviewers meanwhile 
found it possible, however unlikely it may seem now, to read Vathek as a 
vehicle for a universal moral truth, applicable to readers in Britain as much 
as princes in Arabia. The Critical Review acknowledged the fictional extrava- 
gance of Beckford’s work, and its apparent fidelity to ‘eastern manners’, but it 
gave most space to a long excerpt describing Vathek’s come-uppance in the 
halls of Eblis, which it presented as proof that ‘A man in pursuit of unlawful 
gratifications, and those inconsistent with the tenets of religion and morality, 
invariably sacrifices his present and eternal happiness’.”” 

Reviewers’ varying responses to the combination of manners, miracles, 
and morality in Beckford’s work serve to provide a useful perspective on the 
diverse possibilities of literary Orientalism in late eighteenth-century Britain. 
The first edition of Vathek establishes such possibilities in an especially tangible 
sense, since its 122 pages of learned endnotes appeared to be, as the Monthly 
Review put it, ‘of a character entirely different from that of the work.” The 
author of these notes, the clergyman and scholar Samuel Henley, certainly 
sought to influence Beckford during the period in which he worked on his 
annotated translation of Vathek, and Henley sometimes pushed Beckford to 
adopt a more consistently ‘particular’ range of ethnographic reference. But 
as Nigel Leask has persuasively argued, Vathek also appears to stage a collision 
between the representational strategies of Beckford and Henley, which 
might in larger terms be seen as a discursive tension paradigmatic of 
Romantic exoticism more generally. Leask reads Beckford’s account of the 
Christmas festivities orchestrated by de Loutherberg at Fonthill, one of 
the inspirations for Vathek, as a prime exemplification of the ‘absorptive 
“pull”? of a subjective or ‘visionary’ Orientalism, which Henley for his 


part, in his notes to Beckford’s tale, sought to contain within a regulatory 
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framework of professional scholarly objectivity.'* ‘|T]o the story itself should 
be subjoined notes to illustrate the costume,’ Henley insisted in a letter 
to Beckford of April 1785, ‘otherwise a very considerable part of its merit 
must be lost to 999 readers of a thousand.’ Henley’s account of ‘the story 
itself? here frames Beckford’s narrative as a work that is in need of editorial 
supplement if it is to be properly appreciated. In his numerous references 
to the Arabian Nights, Henley even more clearly disavowed any sense of the 
pleasures of fiction, instead presenting the collection as an ‘illustrative’ 
social-historical document, from which commentators such as himself 
might expect ‘great assistance’. 

Relations between Beckford and Henley seem to have become increasingly 
strained in the year or so prior to the latter’s independent and unauthorized 
publication of Vathek, with Beckford on the one hand trying to temper his 
editor’s scholarly enthusiasm, and Henley on the other pressing ahead with 
his efforts to digest and contextualize the eccentric detail of his patron’s text 
(‘what must be said of the Spoons of Cocknos?’).'® For all that the priorities of 
Beckford and Henley were clearly very different; however, it would be 
misleading to overstate the extent of the gulf between the two men, since 
Beckford never disputed the principle of annotation, and moreover prided 
himself on the accuracy of the ‘costume’ of his work. It is important, in 
addition, to consider the ways in which Beckford’s text and Henley’s notes 
may have functioned together in a potentially complementary, rather than 
necessarily disjunctive, fashion. Although their positioning at the end of the 
tale meant that the notes to Vathek were easy for readers to ignore, they also 
helped to elevate the status of the accompanying text—for all their own 
inaccuracies, and however outlandish some of the content of the tale—as a 
source of possible information about ‘the East’ en bloc, by inviting the reader 
to consider the possible interrelation between fictional extravagance and 
cultural typicality. Stating at one point, for example, that the keeping of 
mutes such as the guardians of Vathek’s tower ‘has been usual, in eastern 
courts, from time immemorial’ (p. 227), Henley’s notes often make seem- 


ingly authoritative comments about the provenance of particular customs 
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and observances. At a later stage, when Vathek exercises his authority over 
the dwarves of the Emir Fakreddin, and makes them dance, he is referred to 
as ‘the commander of the Faithful’ (p. 99), a description which is glossed by 
Henley with the statement that ‘The mandates of Oriental potentates have 
ever been accounted irresistible. Hence the submission of these devotees to 
the will of the Caliph’ (p. 282). This conjunction of text and paratext, as Saree 
Makdisi has suggested, helped to create a reading position that in effect 
allowed Beckford’s audience to have it both ways—to relish the bizarre 
excess of the Caliph’s behaviour, while simultaneously gaining an apparent 
insight into the nature of the ‘Oriental potentates’ of whom, Henley’s notes 
imply, he is a representative.” 

In an 1877 New Monthly Magazine article entitled ‘Gleanings from Anglo- 
Oriental Literature’, Vathek was cited as one of a group of novels that offer ‘a 
picture of eastern selfish ethics and the consequences thereof’.'* That Beck- 
ford made it possible for readers to see his work as one that might refer to 
‘the East’ in a more general sense is further illustrated by his choice of title 
character. Beckford was surely drawn to the figure of Vathek in large part 
because so little was known about him, and since (in the words of Hugh 
Kennedy) ‘his very anonymity presented an opportunity for the use of 
imagination’.”” But it is also significant that, as the reader is told at the 
outset, the historical Vathek was ‘the grandson of Haroun al Raschid’ (p. 1), 
and therefore came to power some time after what certain of Beckford’s 
contemporaries would have understood to be the high-point of the Abbasid 
caliphate. His name ‘familiar even to our infancy through the medium of the 
Arabian Tales’, as Nathan Drake wrote in Literary Hours in 1798, Haroun- 
al-Rashid was ‘the most potent monarch of his race, a lover of learning, art, 
and science, [and] a warrior of the first fame’, who presided over an ‘Augustan 
period’ of civilization at a time when Christian Europe was still in the Dark 
Ages. In Drake’s civic humanist terms, however, this moment of Arabian pre- 


eminence gave rise to the very forces that were to undermine the empire from 
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within: ‘Softened by prosperity, literature, and the tranquil pleasures 
of domestic life, Haroun and his immediate successors sank upon the 
couch of luxury, and though the scene was for some time splendid and 
fascinating around them, the seeds of destruction lurked beneath “the robe 
of beauty”. The numerous stories featuring Haroun roaming the streets of 
Baghdad in the Arabian Nights have been seen by Robert Irwin as the product of 
‘nostalgia for a lost golden age... when the Arabs still controlled their own 
destiny’ One of the striking things about Vathek, by contrast, is that it draws 
attention instead to the process of decadence and degeneration, and offers a 
‘last days’-type perspective on Arabian power (even if the Abbasid caliphate 
retained substantial authority well after the death of Vathek in 847 cz). There is 
no record of Gibbon having met Beckford, or having read his work, during the 
period in which both men were resident in Lausanne, but Gibbon’s commen- 
tary on Abbasid magnificence, in the fifth volume of Decline and Fall (1788), gives 
a useful sense of how Vathek may have resonated for some late eighteenth- 
century readers: “The luxury of the caliphs, so useless to their private happi- 
ness, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, of the Arabian empire.” 

Robert Southey was one later writer who took the Arabian milieu of 
Beckford’s work very seriously, and he directly compared his Oriental epic 
Thalaba the Destroyer (1801) with Vathek. But if Southey’s poem leaves little room 
for ambiguity in its account of the contest between the forces of good 
and evil (the poem’s Bedouin hero takes on and defeats the magicians of 
the Domdaniel caverns, sacrificing himself in the process), its ‘eastwards’ 
displacement of his earlier revolutionary sympathies also demonstrates 
the more wide-ranging topicality of Romantic-period works with Oriental 
settings.” In the case of Vathek, Beckford’s depiction of the caliph as a seeker 
after wealth was given an especially striking contemporary application by 
the English Review, which argued that his quest for riches, if anything, merited 
praise rather than punishment, since curiosity and ambition, when properly 


directed, were ‘laudable and meritorious’ qualities, far more worthy than the 
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‘indolence and childishness’ that the tale appeared to endorse.” Tenniel’s 
famous Punch cartoon of 1876, ‘New Crowns for Old Ones’, provides perhaps 
the most overtly politicized reworking of the Aladdin story on which 
Beckford likewise drew, showing Disraeli (also a great admirer of Beckford’s 
writing) as an Oriental magician offering the Crown of India to Empress 
Victoria. Vathek, by contrast, written at a time when the ascendancy of the 
East India Company was still far from assured, presents the figure of the 
Giaour as a purveyor of ‘extraordinary ... merchandize’ (p. 9) from ‘a region 
of India which is wholly unknown’ (p. 26), and thereby associates India with a 
far more mysterious—and, for the caliph, ultimately destructive—allure. 
Given the Jamaican origin of Beckford’s vast personal fortune (William 
Cobbett later denounced Beckford as a ‘negro-driver’ in Rural Rides), the 
‘West Indian’ reading of Vathek is perhaps even more suggestive than this.” 
With reference to the story of Aladdin again, the monstrous Giaour, his face 
‘blacker than ebony’ (p. 10), might be read both as an African magician and as 
a slave of the lamp. The complex relationship between Vathek and the 
Giaour, as Andrew Elfenbein has argued, ‘nightmarishly literalizes and 
eroticizes Beckford’s own subservience to the slaves over whom he seemed 
to have power, and, more generally, reminds his audience how much of 
English luxury came from slave labor’.” 

A number of passages in Vathek suggest that Beckford was well aware of the 
contexts in which his work might be discussed, and that he was, in particular, 
familiar with the reading of the effects of luxury offered by writers such as 
Drake and Gibbon. Just as clearly, however, Beckford also sought to antici- 
pate, and ironize, any such solemnly moralistic construction of his tale. 
During the preparations for the expedition to Istakhar, the reader is told that 
‘Vathek, who was not so active as his mother, devoted his time to the sole 
gratification of his senses’, with the consequence that ‘one half of Samarah 
followed his example, whilst the other lamented the progress of corruption’ 
(p. 69). If Beckford’s work pre-emptively rehearses a particular interpretation 
of Vathek’s behaviour here, it also (at this stage in the narrative, at least) 
signals the impotence of the opposition to the ‘corruption’ that the caliph 


represents, and in addition frames this stance as no less of a reflex response 
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than the imitation of his conduct performed by the other half of the city. 
This minimal acknowledgement of the tale’s larger resonance is, moreover, 
sandwiched by episodes which in their bizarre excess are themselves likely to 
occupy the attention of the reader. The ‘activity’ of Carathis against which 
Vathek’s indolence is defined, for example, is said to consist of her organizing 
parties of ‘the fairest and most delicate ladies of the city’ (p. 68), introducing 


vipers and scorpions amongst them, and then—selectively—curing their 


wounds. Vathek’s neglect of his responsibilities in the divan and the mosque, 
meanwhile, is illustrated by a scene in which a group of ‘reverend Moullahs’ 
(p. 69) presents the caliph with a sacred ‘besom’ from Mecca, only for him to 
use it to brush away cobwebs, and then further scandalize the members of 
the embassy by offering them wine: ‘the two most infirm expired on the spot: 
the rest were carried to their beds, from whence, being broken-hearted with 
sorrow and shame, they never arose’ (p. 73). 

Readers past and present have commonly referred to the circumstances of 
Beckford’s life in order to assimilate this kind of eccentricity. Hester Lynch 
Thrale famously wrote that Vathek was ‘a mad Book ... by a mad author’, 
interpreting the tale’s ‘luscious Descriptions’ of Gulchenrouz, for example, as 
an unseemly public display of Beckford’s ‘favourite Propensity?” The homoerotic 
content of Vathek is obvious throughout, perhaps most inescapably, and 
hilariously, in the episode where the caliph gradually undresses himself as 
he sacrifices naked boys to the salivating Giaour, in order to gain access to the 
latter’s ‘portal of ebony’ (p. 40); if one reads the Giaour as an embodiment of 
the allure of the Fast, indeed, the work offers a striking departure from the 
heterosexual generic norms of colonial romance, with Vathek greeting the 
Giaour by leaping on him and kissing his mouth and cheeks ‘as though they 
had been the coral lips and the lilies and roses of his most beautiful wives’ 
(p. 26). For Beckford’s most recent biographer, Timothy Mowl, the tale’s 
engagement with the Faust myth serves as an ambivalent exploration of its 
author’s feelings over his seduction of the young William Courtenay, which 
resulted in Beckford being forced into a period of exile on the continent.”® 
More specific ‘roman-a-clef’ readings (where Carathis stands as Beckford’s 


mother, Lady Maria Hamilton, and Nouronihar as his cousin’s wife, Louisa 
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Beckford) have proved similarly attractive to a range of critics. Carathis and 
Nouronihar are shown to drive the wandering Vathek on in his quest for the 
carbuncle of Giamschid, and the caliph remains throughout, as Adam Potkay 
has observed, ‘a puppet of women’s power and thirst for power.” Referring 
in its final line to ‘the pure happiness of childhood’ (p. 211) that is the eternal 
delight of Gulchenrouz, as well as of the boys rescued from the clutches of 
the Giaour, Beckford’s work seems at once to invoke a world of sexual 
possibility and to recall the fantasy of perpetual adolescence articulated in his 
earlier writings. 

Beckford undoubtedly conceived of the Oriental tale as a literary form 
conducive to the performance of socially transgressive identities, and he kept 
alive the autobiographical associations of his work by frequently styling 
himself as ‘the Caliph’, and erecting a tower at Fonthill in homage to the 
one that Vathek orders to be built in Samarah. For all that the work 
encourages its readers to read biographically, however, it also consistently 
challenges its audience to come to terms with the character and content of 
its distinctive narrative surplus, a surplus which resists any straightforwardly 
allegorical construction. In rewriting and re-exoticizing Samuel Johnson’s 
depiction of the ‘happy valley’ in Rasselas (1759), Vathek’s opening scene 
appears to prepare the way for the rest of the tale to appeal to an established 
vocabulary of Orientalist fantasy, and to revel in the luxury that Johnson’s 
work had repudiated: one of the five Palaces of the Senses built by the caliph, 
for example, ‘The Retreat of Mirth’, is said to be ‘frequented by troops of 
young females beautiful as the Houris, and not less seducing’ (p. 5). Signifi- 
cantly, though, there is little further reference to Vathek’s harem until the 
time of the expedition to Istakhar, and Beckford’s work goes on to undercut 
any sense of erotic invitation when it describes the caliph being rescued from 
a fire en route by ‘one of his Ethiopian wives’ (p. 85), who throws him over 
her shoulder ‘like a sack of dates’ (p. 86); he later complains that she was ‘the 
roughest trotting jade he had hitherto mounted’ (p. 87). If the lack of harem 
prurience in Beckford’s work might be seen as a function of its author’s own 
sexual preferences, Vathek in fact disrupts the expectations of its readers 
throughout, taking the language of Orientalist exoticism to a parodic 
extreme, which might also be a point of collapse, where there is little or 


no plausible relation between the detail of the text and any known or 
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current stereotype of Eastern customs and manners. So while the work 
periodically appeals to the hackneyed idea of a perfumed Orient (as in its 
dizzying, paragraph-length account of the plain near Samarah, with its 
‘thickets of eglantine’, ‘arbours of roses’, ‘clumps of orange-trees’, and so 
on (p. 23)), Beckford’s depiction of the caliph himself, and perhaps above all 
his obsession with food, by contrast, offers an often bewildering particularity. 
Vathek, ‘the greatest eater alive’ (p. 28), is so agitated after the first appear- 
ance of the Giaour, for example, that when he sat down to dine, ‘of the three 
hundred covers that were daily placed before him, he could taste of no more 
than thirty-two’ (p. 12). In a work that, as Alan Liu has observed, sometimes 
reads like ‘a series of table settings’, Vathek consumes not only an enticing 
Arab banquet of ‘a lamb stuffed with pistachios’ (p. 63), but also (after the 
train to Istakhar has been attacked by wild animals) ‘a roasted wolf; vultures 
a la daube; aromatic herbs of the most acrid poignancy; rotten truffles; boiled 
thistles: and such other wild plants, as must ulcerate the throat and parch up 
the tongue’(p. 87); ‘[dlisgusting as this refection of Vathek may be thought,’ 
Henley wrote, apparently unsure as to what to make of it, ‘Atlante boasts 
to Ruggiero of having fed him, from his infancy, on a similar diet’ (p. 252). 

While any allegorical reading of Beckford’s work would be most likely to 
focus on the caliph’s status as a consumer, and the larger resonance of his 
enormous and insatiable appetite, the effect of interweaving cultural speci- 
ficity and outlandish absurdity in the way outlined above is to render parts of 
the tale, at least, all but indigestible, or unassimilable, to the reader. In order 
more fully to contextualize this obtrusive extravagance, it is necessary first of 
all to return to the subject of Beckford’s complex relationship with his 
editor. Beckford wrote to Henley in March 1785 to say that he applauded 
the ‘glorious’ success of his English translation. Indeed, ‘The Vathek which 
was to achieve such celebrity’, as Timothy Mowl has observed, ‘was not, in 
the strict sense of the phrase, Beckford’s own work.”! Less than a month 
after this letter, nonetheless, Beckford declared that he was anxious about 
being tainted by too close a connection with the pedestrian activities of 


editing and annotation, fearing that ‘the world might imagine I fancied 
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myself the Author, not of an Arabian Tale, but an Epic poem’. Although 
Beckford provided Henley with pointers to help him in the compilation 
of Vathek’s notes, recommending the work of Orientalists such as John 
Richardson, he also sought to mislead (or at least temporarily confuse) 
Henley by advising him to look at the ‘History of Babbaloukism’, a non- 
existent work deriving its title from the name of the caliph’s chief eunuch; in 
so doing, Beckford seems to have resorted to a strategy similar to that of his 
earlier Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters (1780), which set out to dupe 
the gullible, and delight the knowing, with its pseudo-scholarship about 
fictional artists such as ‘Blunderbussiana’ and ‘Sucrewasser of Vienna’. In the 
same letter, Beckford signalled his dissatisfaction with a poetic interlude that 
he had initially planned to include in his narrative, stating that ‘The River 
Katismir never flowed but in my brain, the nine pillars are entirely of my 
own creation, etc.’ Despite the seeming embarrassment of such a ‘confes- 
sion’, this evidence of Beckford’s residual attachment to the idea of a non- 
accountable fantasy realm further suggests that, even as he professed his 
admiration for his editor’s scholarly labours, he sought to keep alive the 
possibilities of a form of literary invention that would remain beyond 
Henley’s reach. In repeatedly demanding that Henley postpone his publica- 
tion of the English-language edition of Vathek, Beckford sought to reassert his 
control over the work, which he insisted would only be complete with the 
addition of a further series of ‘episodes’ dealing with the lives of the other 
characters that the caliph meets in the halls of Eblis. 

As is also true of the writings of his relative, Anthony Hamilton, and 
his contemporary and competitor, Horace Walpole, the strangeness of 
Beckford’s work needs to be understood in part as a privileged expression 
of authorial autonomy (which, as his correspondence with Henley shows, 
Beckford sometimes felt compelled to defend); although—even without 
Henley’s footnotes—Vathek is far more clearly immersed in scholarly Orien- 
talism than a short fiction such as ‘A New Arabian Night’s Entertainment’, 
one of Walpole’s 1785 Hieroglyphic Tales, it might likewise be read as a product 
of its author’s concern to amuse himself in a manner of his own choosing, 
and to display his ability to do so. The frequently confounding eccentricity of 
Beckford’s work should not only be read as a result of his preoccupation with 


personal status or his investment in private fantasy, however, since Vathek 
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also more widely, albeit indirectly, engaged with ongoing critical debates 
about the social functioning, and ultimately the significance and value, of 
Oriental fiction. Three years before the appearance of the first edition of 
Vathek, in a survey essay ‘On Fable and Romance’, the Aberdeen poet and 
philosopher James Beattie, for example, offered a distinctly sober perspective 
on the appeal of the Arabian Nights. If he acknowledged that ‘somewhere in 
it—note the show of unfamiliarity—‘a story of a barber and his six brothers 

. contains many good strokes of satire and comick description’, Beattie also 
pointed to the lack of ‘elegance’, ‘morality’, and ‘knowledge of nature’ in the 
assembled tales; and he emphasized that the genuinely valuable ‘Oriental’ 
works for modern readers were not translated fictions but instead those 
‘fables in the eastern manner’ published earlier in the century in periodicals 
such as the Spectator, along with a small number of ‘celebrated performances’ 
such as Johnson’s Rasselas.* The first avowedly expurgated version of the 
Arabian Nights, The Oriental Moralist (1790), appeared shortly after Vathek, with 
the declared aim of culling a ‘nosegay’ of instruction and delight from the 
‘weeds and briars’ of Galland’s translation.” And by the end of the century, it 
is notable that even those works which were less equivocal than this in their 
enthusiasm for the Arabian Nights nonetheless sought to legitimize the 
attention that they paid to Oriental fiction. In his Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments (1797), therefore, the poet and antiquary Richard Hole stated 
that it was his object ‘to rescue [the tales] from the imputation of groundless 
extravagance’; just as scholars such as Richard Hurd had done with Gothic 
romance earlier in the century, Hole sought to defend the reputation of the 
Nights by claiming that the ‘credulity’ and ‘delusions’ they preserved were in 
fact ‘sanctioned by popular belief’. 

Hole’s concern to ‘ground’ the ostensible extravagance of the Arabian Nights 
seems to be continuous with Henley’s emphasis on the need to add notes to 
Vathek, so that, as he put it, ‘the story itself’ should not stand alone. 
Beckford’s tale, by contrast, despite the fact that he initially sponsored the 
work of his editor, appears to offer a partial defence of the groundless. One 
index of Beckford’s attachment to the idea of ‘groundless extravagance’ that 


Hole later sought to exorcize is the way in which his narrative combines the 
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culturally particular and the bizarrely eccentric, in such a manner as to 
undercut, or comically deflate, any effort to take it too seriously. But when 
Vathek is considered alongside other works of the 1780s and 1790s containing 
Oriental subject matter, this blend of accuracy and absurdity, and this 
insistent levity, might also be seen to have an at least implicit political 
significance, too. Beckford’s attention to detail, for example, is itself notably 
indiscriminate, his work setting the commander of the Muslim faithful 
alongside Brahmins ‘from the heart of India’ (p. 107), Buddhist “Talapoins’ 
(p. 109), and harem women who are ‘votaries of the religion of the Magi’ 
(p. 186), and thereby presenting an intriguing counterpoint to the practice of 
Sir William Jones’s contemporaneous Hindu Hymns; whereas Jones’s attempt to 
incorporate a specifically Hindu mythology into British poetry has been 
characterized by Nigel Leask as a form of ‘imperial heraldry’, Beckford’s 
relation to the heterogeneous detail of his tale seems to be encapsulated by 
the caliph’s verdict on the procession of religious enthusiasts he encounters 
in the happy valley of Fakreddin: ‘all this infinitely charms me’ (p. 109).”” 
Even as Vathek’s conclusion offers a homily about the dangers of ‘unrestrained 
passions’ and ‘blind ambition’ (p. 210) (in keeping with the example of 
previous eighteenth-century Oriental tales), moreover, so much of the rest 
of the work encourages the reader to enjoy the description of episodes such 
as the frenzied kicking of the ‘perfidious’ (p. 36) Giaour, or the methodical 
strangling of the faithful subjects who attempt to rescue the caliph from 
his burning tower. Srinivas Aravamudan’s labelling of Vathek as an ‘uninhib- 
ited celebration of despotism’ seems very appropriate, and this celebration 
appears all the more provocative when viewed in the light of the efforts 
made by different late eighteenth-century critics to regulate the meanings 
of translated Oriental narratives.” Donna Landry suggestively observes in 
chapter 7 that the effect of Vathek is to enlarge the purview of Beckford as 
Western subject so that he ‘contains multitudes, [and] is his own despot’, 
indulging in both ‘Orientalized excesses’ and ‘deflationary irony at their 
expense’ (see p. 185). 

In his essay ‘On Fable and Romance’, James Beattie described the ‘extrava- 


gant’ content of Eastern tales including the Arabian Nights as ‘conformable to 
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the character and circumstances of the people’, presenting the longing of 
Eastern readers after such tales as a symptom of societal stasis, the readerly 
desire for astonishment being incompatible with any ‘passion for moral 
improvement.” The extravagant content of Vathek, by contrast, as I have 
argued, seems calculated in part to defy the efforts of critics such as Beattie to 
make it ‘conform’—to make it bear a particular moral message, or to provide 
any other kind of larger insight or application. As Alan Richardson has 
stated, Beckford’s work ‘manages to evoke and exaggerate a whole set of 
invidious Orientalist stereotypes, beginning with Vathek himself: tyrant, 
sensualist, sadist, and devil worshipper’. The gulf between the caliph’s 
self-image as ‘sovereign of the world’ (p. 149) and his actual subservience 
to his mother (who at one stage has him ‘put to bed’ (p. 14)), furthermore, 
no doubt helped to establish a popular sense of the ironic contrast between 
the past prestige and the present impotence of different Eastern civilizations, 
an ideologically powerful distinction which structures numerous later 
Romantic-period works. Beckford’s perspective on the figure of the Oriental 
despot and the institution of the harem, however, suggests that he was also 
keenly aware of the currency of such stereotypes, and of the different ways in 
which they were being mobilized by contemporaries, whether in accounts 
of the treatment of women and the unique character of Anglo-British 
modernity (as in Beattie’s case) or, more and more frequently, in attacks on 
the corruption of Britain’s old regime. This playful engagement with the 
conventions and counters of Orientalist discourse is especially evident in 
Beckford’s later novel Azemia (1798), since while Beckford sided with the 
anti-war opposition in this period, his novel also disrupted the increasingly 
common appeal to the East as a surrogate object of reformist critique, opening 
with an episode in which the heroine, a ‘fair Oriental damsel’ from Turkey, is 
taken as a prize by an English man of war named “The Amputator’.”! 

The diverse reviews of Beckford’s near-unclassifiable work testify to the 
coexistence of different—often competing, always value-laden—under- 
standings of what was specifically ‘Oriental’ about Oriental fiction. In stating 


that the Arabian Nights ‘attracted every reader by...the magic of their 


9 Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical, 509. 

* Introduction to Three Oriental Tales, ed. Alan Richardson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2002), 8. 

4! William Beckford, Azemia, a Novel (London, 1798), 102 and 12. On the idea of the Orient as 
‘the ideal surrogate target for radical critique’, see Saree Makdisi, William Blake and the Impossible 
History of the 1790s (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 206. 
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enchantments, before we learnt that they exhibited a faithful copy of eastern 
manners, and Oriental conversations’, the Critical’s review of Vathek suggested 
that the almost childlike awe of the Nights’ initial audience had over time 
given way to a more measured and serious assessment of the cultural 
embeddedness of ‘Arabian’ tales (even if a declaration of interest in these 
cultural foundations might also serve to legitimize other ways of reading 
such fictions).” For a range of critics, therefore, one of Vathek’s main claims to 
attention was its apparent authenticity: just as Nathan Drake read the Arabian 
Nights as a source of ‘much genuine information’ about the Abbasid caliphate, 
so Stephen Weston in the Gentleman’s Magazine claimed that Beckford’s mod- 
ern tale ought to be valued most for ‘the information contained in the 


43 
notes’. 


Commenting on the extent of these notes, however, A New Review's 
critic stated that there was a sizeable proportion of the periodical’s readership 
‘whose attention might be attracted by the title of an Arabian Tale, [and who] 
would not thank me for treating them with critical dissertations, instead of 
Oriental wonders.“ For all that Beckford himself was clearly familiar with 
the work of Orientalists from d’Herbelot onwards, and initially imagined that 
Henley’s scholarship would be integral to his project, his idea of ‘an Arabian 
Tale’ seems to have been of a kind of fiction that could also accommodate 
‘Oriental wonders’, and that would in the words of the Monthly Review, quoted 
at the outset, ‘suppose things which cannot be for a moment conceived’.® 
Beckford’s construction of the Easternness of Oriental narrative is clearly 
informed by a personal agenda, the writing of Vathek enabling him to bid for 
authorial distinction in a striking and all but inimitable manner, as well as to 
express a generalized disaffection with contemporary Britain. But Beckford’s 
apparent concern to render his tale resistant to particular kinds of critical 
attention also gains a greater significance when it is understood in the larger 
context of late eighteenth-century Orientalist representation. And if Vathek is 
read as a form of engagement with the legacy of the Arabian Nights, its fidelity 
to ‘the peculiar character of the Arabian tale’ might be read as an attempt to 
preserve a notion of the ‘spirit’ of the Nights, in the face of a new generation of 


critics and readers seeking to distance themselves from their past captivation. 


© Critical Review 62 (July 1786): 38. 
® Drake, Literary Hours, 203. Gentleman’s Magazine 56 (July 1786): 594. 
“A New Review 9 (July 1786): 33. 4 Monthly Review 76 (May 1786): 450. 
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Coleridge and the Oriental Tale 


Tim Fulford 


At six years old I remember to have read...the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments—one tale of which...made so deep an impression 
on me...that I was haunted by spectres, whenever I was in the 
dark—and I distinctly remember the anxious and fearful eagerness, 
with which I used to watch the window, in which the books lay—and 
whenever the Sun lay upon them, I would seize it, carry it by the wall, 
and bask, and read—My Father found out the effect, which these books 


had produced and burnt them. So I became a dreamer.’ 


These words of Coleridge’s from a letter of 1797 reveal the seminal influence 
that an eighteenth-century phenomenon played in the childhood of a 
Romantic writer. Ever since 1706, when Antoine Galland’s French version 
of a manuscript collection of mainly Persian stories began to appear in 
English translation, the Thousand and One Nights had been permeating British 
culture. Like Robinson Crusoe (which Coleridge also remembered reading), the 
Nights, and other Oriental tales that appeared in their wake, became the choice 
book of children. It is the contention of this chapter that they also provided 
a model to which Coleridge and other Romantic writers turned again 


and again, not just for exotic stories and local colour but for the very form 


' The Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, 6 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1956—71), i. 347-8. Henceforth cited in parentheses in the text as CL. 
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of their narratives. The ‘natural supernaturalism’ of these writers was a 
development of the technical insights that grown-up poets made into the 
Eastern tales that had fascinated them since their tender years. The Nights, 
that is to say, were not, despite Edward Said’s claim, viewed as childish things 
to be put away. Said’s claim ignores the fact that, for the Romantics, 
‘the child is father of the man’: the whole burden of such revolutionary 
new works as The Prelude and Confessions of an English Opium Eater is to re-create, in 
writing, an adult self that has grown organically from the childhood self. 
As part of that childhood self, indeed as the origin of that love of stories and 
books that would lead the adult self to become a writer, the Nights were, 
and were acknowledged to be, fundamental and formative. In short, they 
were at least partly responsible for altering the course of English poetry. 
What was the exact nature of the Nights’ influence? According to Charles 
Lamb, confidant and critic of Coleridge, the Oriental tales reaffirmed the 
value of fiction in an age that increasingly disregarded it. ‘Science’, he told 
Coleridge, ‘has succeeded to Poetry no less in the little walks of Children 
than with Men. Is there no possibility of averting this sore of evil? Think what 
you would have been now if instead of being fed with Tales and old wives 
fables in childhood, you had been crammed with Geography and Natural 
History.” Coleridge agreed with his correspondent, and credited ‘My early 
reading of Faery Tales, and Genii & c &c’ with shaping his inner nature: ‘my 
mind had been habituated to the Vast—and I never regarded my senses in any 
way as the criteria of my belief? (CL i.354). By his own account, then, the 
Nights (and other Oriental collections including the Tales of the Genii" ) left the 
young Coleridge in a state of ‘fearful eagerness’, ‘haunted by spectres’, 
prepared to believe things for which he had no sensible evidence. They 


gave access to a vast, dark, and sublime world that was real enough to 


2 See Edward W. Said, ‘Islam, Philology and French Culture’, in Said’s The World, the Text and the 
Critic (London: Faber, 1984), 271. 

> The Letters of Charles and Mary Anne Lamb, ed. Edwin W. Marrs, 3 vols. (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1975— ), ii. 81-2. 

James Ridley, The Tales of the Genii: or, the Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Asmar, 2 vols. (London, 
1766). Henceforth cited in the text as Genii. As John Beer has shown, the frequency with which 
Coleridge referred to the Tales of the Genii over many years shows that they made a deep impression 
on his imagination: John Beer, ‘Coleridge and Poetry: I. Poems of the Supernatural’, in R. L. Brett, 
ed., S. T. Coleridge (London: Bell, 1971), 45-90. See also Coleridge’s 1810 reference to Ridley in The 
Notebooks of S. T. Coleridge, ed. Kathleen Coburn, 5 vols. (London and Princeton: Princeton University 
Press and Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957—2002), iii. 3823, henceforth cited in the text as CN. 
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endow the very paper and boards on which they were printed with a 
looming power. That world was also real enough to change the boy’s 
perception of the daily surroundings in which he lived. Coleridge remem- 
bered his ‘first entrance into the mansion of a neighboring Baronet’ as being 
‘long connected in my childish imagination with the feelings and fancies 
stirred up in me by the perusal of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’. If the 
Nights made the boy Coleridge a dreamer, then his dreams were powerful 
enough to affect his waking perceptions. This mansion, we infer, became to 
him a vast hall, an Oriental palace in which confinements, enchantments, 
and transformations were to be expected. For the child reader of the Nights, 
the supernatural world of the Oriental tale had moved west. The baronial 
halls of Coleridge’s rural Britain were Gothicized by the Nights fully twenty 
years before he would write ‘Christabel. 

Looking back from the 1790s and comparing their own childhood reading 
with the moral and factual information ‘crammed’ into contemporary 
children, Lamb and Coleridge defined themselves against their age. On 
their own account, reading the Nights was a crucial reason why they had 
become poets of a particular kind, a kind that an age of ‘geography and 
natural history’ inevitably misunderstood. The Thousand and One Nights, that is 
to say, became a constituent element of the Romantic Ideology, that self- 
mythologization by which the poets distinguished themselves from others in 
contemporary British society. Youthful susceptibility to the Eastern tale 
became a badge by which writers could recognize each other as true poets. 
But the function of the Nights was not simply to create a glamorous lineage 
for current aesthetic preferences, not only to demonstrate that a penchant 
for writing supernatural verse tales had grown organically from childhood 
experience: Coleridge both incorporated the Nights into his mythologization 
of the Romantic poet and developed his greatest poetry from an analysis of 
their formal qualities. 

It was the relationship of narrative structure to moral message that inter- 
ested Coleridge in the Eastern tales—and not just in the tales he vividly 
recalled from childhood, but in those he read as an adult. His note- 
books record his critical fascination with Joseph Dacre Carlyle’s Specimens of 
Arabian Poetry, with Dom Chavis and M. Cazotte’s Arabian Tales, and with the 


ST Coleridge, The Friend, ed. B. Rooke, 2 vols. (London and Princeton: Princeton University 
Press and Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969), i. 148 n. 1. 
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Indo-Persian collection Bahar-Danush.° Coleridge’s reading made him fully 
aware of current Orientalist arguments about Arabic and Persian writing. In 
1830, he wrote that ‘I cannot help surmising that there is a good deal of Greek 
fancy in the Arabian Tales’,’ the route of transmission being through the great 
empire in Persia. Here Coleridge followed F. W. von Schlegel, viewing the 
Nights as essentially Persian rather than Arabian in origin. The Nights echoed 
Greek tales, Coleridge thought, because the ‘attribution of fixed moral 
qualities to the supernatural agents, who crowded their pages’ was not, as it 
usually was in ‘eastern mythology’, ‘uniform’.® Like ‘the divinities of old 
Greece’, the genii of the Eastern tales were not always good or always bad— 
indeed it was not always possible to tell whether they were ‘malignant or 
benevolent to man’ or even whether they were under God’s control at all 
(Misc C 191-2). The tales, then, were for Coleridge a Greek-influenced fanciful 
tradition in the otherwise fixed moral system of Middle Eastern mythology. 

Coleridge’s historicist Orientalism was methodologically unreliable. He 
inferred a chronology of influence and a route of transmission on the basis of 
his detection of a formal likeness. For Orientalist scholars of Sir William 
Jones’s persuasion, much greater textual and linguistic evidence was needed. 
Yet, if Coleridge was hasty as a historian, he was incisive as a critic. His 
comparison of the genii of the Eastern tales to the gods of Greek myths 
highlighted the tales’ exceptional feature and enabled him to understand 
why they were so enthralling (in both senses of the word)—because they 
placed humans in the hands of powerful figures who acted according to a 
logic of cause and effect that was inexplicable in conventional terms. In the 


Eastern tales, human actions produced supernatural reactions which could 


6 Joseph Dacre Carlyle, Specimens of Arabian Poetry, from the Earliest Time to the Extinction of the 
Khaliphat, with Some Account of the Authors (Cambridge, London, and Oxford, 1796); Arabian Tales. Being 
a continuation of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Consisting of One Thousand and One Stories... Translated from 
the Arabian manuscript into French, by Dom Chavis and M. Cazotte (Edinburgh, 1792); Bahar-Danush; or, Garden 
of Knowledge. An Oriental Romance, trans. Jonathan Scott, 3 vols. (Shrewsbury, 1799). On Coleridge's 
knowledge of Oriental tales see an article to which this one is greatly indebted: Allan Grant, ‘The 
Genie and the Albatross: Coleridge and the Arabian Nights’, in Peter L. Caracciolo, ed., The ‘Arabian 
Nights’ in English Literature: Studies in the Reception of the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ into British Culture 
(Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1988), 111-29. 

7 A remark recorded 9 May 1830 in his Table Talk, ed. Carl Woodring, 2 vols. (London and 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). Henceforth cited in the text as TT. 

8 The discussion can be found in Coleridge's Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (London: 
Constable, 1936), 191-2. Henceforth cited in the text as Misc C. 
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not be foreseen because humans could never anticipate what the effect of 
their deeds would be in the spiritual world. The result was that people were 
shown in thrall to a supernatural realm that might materialize at any point 
to punish them for an action which they had no reason to suspect was a 
crime. It was, Coleridge saw, the suddenness with which genii materialized 
that made them such fascinating embodiments of power. Surprise and 
personification were the structural elements that made the tales such 
powerful stories, for they left the reader, like the human character in the 
tale, suddenly vulnerable to a world on which conventional accounts of 
crime and punishment have little purchase (a quality which, perhaps, stems 
from the pre-Islamic origins of many of the tales). 

The crucial tale for Coleridge was the first one that Scheherazade tells to 
distract the Sultan from killing her—‘The Merchant and the Genie’. It was 
crucial because, as Coleridge declared in 1830, it was the formal ideal to 


which a poem of ‘pure imagination’ like ‘The Ancient Mariner’ aspired: 


MRS BARBAULD once told me that she admired the Ancient Mariner very much, but 
that there were two faults in it,—it was improbable, and had no moral. As for the 
probability, I owned that that might admit some question; but as to the want of a 
moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem had too much; and the only, 
or chief fault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly 
on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of such pure imagination. It 
ought to have had no more moral than the Arabian Night’s tale of the merchant’s 
sitting down to eat dates by the side of a well, and throwing the shells aside, and lo! 
A genie starts up, and says he must kill the aforesaid merchant, because one of the date 


shells had, it seems, put out the eye of the genie’s son. (TT, 31 May 1830) 


The genie insists on a morality of crime and punishment. He wants justice, 
not revenge—an eye for an eye. But to the merchant his appearance is a 
terrifyingly arbitrary eruption from another world of a figure who will 
punish him according to a law which takes no cognizance of his intention. 
A trivial action provokes a massively disproportionate reaction; the mer- 
chant is subject to power over which human moral law (Islamic, Christian, 
secular) has no control. Yet the tale neither pities him nor condones the 
genie, but explores the power relations of the situation. Ultimately, the 
merchant is saved only because two storytellers distract the genie’s attention 


and not because the justice of his case is recognized. The tale has, then, 
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‘no moral’ in the traditional sense of poetic justice, although it is about the 
inadequacy of human morality to comprehend the world in which we live. 

‘The Ancient Mariner’ is concerned with the same inadequacy, especially 
in its pre-1817 versions before Coleridge added the moralizing marginal gloss. 
These versions bear the hallmarks of Coleridge’s fascination with the narra- 
tive structure of ‘The Merchant and the Genie’? The mariner, like the 
merchant, encounters an unforeseeable supernatural reaction to a thought- 
less action. Whereas, however, the merchant’s action is trivial—the throwing 
away of a date-pit—the mariner’s shooting of the albatross is, perhaps, cruel, 
but was, nevertheless, an action often performed by sailors. Coleridge may 
have been given the image by Wordsworth; it may have reminded him of 
incidents he had read about in Captain Cook’s voyage narrative; he may have 
heard his schoolteacher, William Wales, the astronomer on that voyage, tell 
of it.” But when he shaped it into the mysterious event that apparently 
causes all that follows, he may also have remembered that, in the Nights, 
there is also an act of thoughtless archery with unexpected and nightmarish 
consequences. As Michael J. Franklin points out,"! in the ‘Tale of the First 


Calendar Prince’ the prince explains that 


When I was a stripling I loved to shoot in [sic] a cross-bow; and being one day upon 
the Terrass of the Palace with my Bow, a Bird happening to come by, I shot, but 
miss’d him, and the Ball, by Misfortune, hit the Visier, who was taking the Air on 


the Terrass of his own house, and Put out one of his Eyes.” 


°’ See CN iii. 4317, a note in which Coleridge compares ‘The pompous French Savants’ 
System of the Ante-Adamic Age of the Temple of Tefflis . . . receiving its mortal wound by the 
late Traveller’s discovery of the chronology ...—to the Son of the vast Genius killed by a date- 
shell, that the travelling Merchant cast in his eye- / Ar. Nights. 1 Night.” 

19 Concerning the influence on the poem of Cook’s Antarctic voyage see Bernard Smith, 
Imagining the Pacific: In the Wake of Cook's Voyages (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1992); and Ken McGoogan, Ancient Mariner: The Arctic Adventures of Samuel Hearne, the Sailor who Inspired 
Coleridge's Masterpiece (New York: Carroll & Graf, 2004), 271-3. 

'' Private communication. For Franklin’s own thoughts on Romantic versions of Arabia see 
his introduction to Sir William Jones: Selected Poetical and Prose Works, ed. Michael J. Franklin (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1995). Henceforth cited as Jones. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments: Consisting of One Thousand and One Stories, Told by the Sultaness of the 
Indies, 4th edn., 2 vols. (London, 1713), ii. 29 ff. Compare Sinbad’s narrative of his adventures at 
sea, in which the sailors kill the Roc, a giant bird, only for its outraged parents to attack the ship 


repeatedly in revenge. 
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When, years later, the vizier usurps power, he exacts revenge, pulling out the 
prince’s eye, shutting him in a box, and sending him to be executed. The 
prince escapes but becomes a fugitive, then a witness of his brother and 
sister’s incestuous love, then an outcast reliant on charity. Thus he seems a 
precursor of the mariner in the excessiveness of his punishment for a careless 
act and also because he is the narrator of his own story of misfortune and 
ostracism. 

It is the absence of proportion, the terrifying failure of nature to uphold 
appropriate justice that makes the mariner, like the merchant and the 
prince, a figure both pitiable and salutary. He has no way of predicting 
that he would be violating a natural law, and in fact we never do learn 
exactly why, or to what degree, the shooting precipitates the terrible events 
that follow. We have only the superstitious crew’s unreliable verdict that 
he ‘had done a hellish thing | And it would work ’em woe: | For all averred, 
I had killed the bird | That made the breeze to blow’ (Il. 89—92)." It is only 
in the marginal gloss added for 1817 that a narrator intervenes to identify 
the shooting as a ‘crime’. Before that date, there is no narratorial judgement 
passed upon the mariner. We cannot be sure what is the cause of (and 
therefore what is the remedy for) the dreadful things that happen to him— 
only that he internalizes the crew’s verdict in the form of guilt and then 
hears voices which say that he must do penance. It may even be, for all we 
can tell, that the crew’s curse and his own desperation have made him 
paranoid. 

If the dislocation of the conventional logic of moral cause and effect recalls 
‘The Merchant and the Genie’, so does the suddenness with which the 
supernatural characters appear. The crew of the spectre ship are frightening 
because they are unexpected and because, like the genies, they are hard to 
interpret. They are not, in the pre-1817 versions, named but only identified as 
‘that woman and her fleshless pheere’ (1. 180). Their actions, moreover, 
epitomize arbitrariness: ‘the twain were playing dice’ (l. 193). And again, we 
cannot be sure whether their game causes the subsequent events—although 
we want to believe it does, so alarming do they seem and so desperate are we to 


discover a recognizable mechanism of causation within the tale. Readers, in 


'S For the text of the 1798 ‘Ancient Mariner’ see Samuel Taylor Coleridge Poetical Works, vol. ii: Poems 
(Variorum Text): PART I, ed. J. C. C. Mays (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 504—39. 
Henceforth cited in the text as PW. 
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effect, are tantalized just as the mariner is: invited to work out how and why 
terrible things happen, we are repeatedly denied the clues needed to do so. 

The pre-1817 Mariner was a disturbing and radical poem and it was so, in 
part, because Coleridge had learned from the narrative structure of the 
Oriental tales, tales that, since childhood, had been the supernatural stories 
that most intrigued him. The dislocation of conventional causality, the 
sudden appearance of supernatural beings, the absence of narratorial mor- 
alizing, the enclosure of the voyage with a framing story, were all features of 
‘The Merchant and the Genie’ that give the poem its nightmarish fascin- 
ation. By adapting the structure of the Nights’ narrative to a traditionally 
English genre (the ballad) Coleridge was able to unsettle British expectations 
about moral order. He first drew readers away from their norms and then 
made them question the validity of the assumptions on which those norms 
rested. In the Arabian tales, Coleridge found an Oriental story structure that 
drew readers into the central unsettling query of all his work—the question 
of whether there is any foundation for moral order, in the non-human 
world that we inhabit, and of whether God’s justice is, as in a nightmare, an 
elusive presence that always evades our understanding. 

It was, Coleridge wrote in 1797, when his father stopped him reading the 
Nights that he had become a dreamer. “The Ancient Mariner’ was his fullest 
realization of this kind of dream they prompted in him and what he said of 


them is true of it, too: 


The Asiatic supernatural beings are all produced by imagining an excessive magni- 
tude, or an excessive smallness combined with great power; and the broken 
associations, which must have given rise to such conceptions, are the sources of 
the interest which they inspire, as exhibiting, through the working of the imagin- 
ation, the idea of power in the will. This is delightfully exemplified in the Arabian 
Nights’ Tales Entertainments, and indeed, more or less, in other works of the same kind. 
In all these there is the same activity of mind as in dreaming, that is—an exertion of 
the fancy in the combination and re-combination of familiar objects so as to produce 
novel and wonderful imagery. To this must be added that those tales cause no deep 
feeling of a moral kind—whether of religion or love; but an impulse of motion is 


communicated to the mind." 


14 For this note, probably written in 1818, see S. T. Coleridge, Lectures 1808—1819 On Literature, ed. 
R. A. Foakes, 2 vols. (Princeton and London: Princeton University Press and Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1987), ii. 191. 
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Here Coleridge’s response to the Nights shows him refining the two concepts 
that were central to his poetic as formulated most famously in Biographia Literaria 


(1817). The Nights combine imagination—a faculty in which associations are 


unexpectedly joined to produce new ideas—and fancy—an image-making 
recombination of familiar things in novel pairings. But it is the dreamy quality 
of the world created by the Nights, its suspension of the judgement by which 
experience teaches us to organize our daytime reality, that allows imagination 
and fancy to flourish and normality to be transformed. 

In the editions of 1800, 1802, and 1805 Coleridge subtitled “The Ancient 
Mariner’ ‘A Poet’s Reverie’-—a poem, that is, manifesting the structure of a 
waking dream. But it was just this Nights’ tale dreaminess, this absence of 
moral judgement (though not of feeling), this dislocation of cause and effect, 
which led his closest poet-friends to condemn it. Wordsworth drew the 
public’s attention to its ‘great defects’, chief of which was that the mariner 
does not act but is only acted upon.” Southey called it a Dutch (i.e. 
nonsensical) attempt at German sublimity." Only Lamb, the ardent advocate 
of fairy stories and Oriental tales for children, defended the poem. It was, 
I think, the hostility of his friends that led Coleridge to add the marginal 
gloss for the 1817 publication in Sybilline Leaves. It was also in 1817 that 
Coleridge, desperate to live down his reputation as an opium addict who 
had abandoned his family, betrayed his friends, and wasted his talent, 
adopted a more conservative religious and political stance than ever before 
or after. In this context the revised ‘Ancient Mariner’ was a work which he 
hoped would finally demonstrate to the public that he was a coherent and 
organized writer rather than a daydreamer who began works but could not 
bring them into a state of finished order. 

The gloss certainly imposed order: it introduces a narratorial authority, 
external to the story, which tells readers how to interpret it in terms of 
orthodox Christian morality. It identifies crime and punishment, sin and 
penitence, and defines the place of the supernatural beings. In short, it makes 
the poem much more conventionally coherent, much more normally 
moral, much less like a Thousand and One Nights’ tale. The subtitle, ‘A Poet’s 


5 Wordsworth’s comments appeared in his note on the poem in Lyrical Ballads, 2nd edn. 
(London, 1800). 

16 See Southey’s review of the poem in Critical Review 24 (October 1798): 232-4, and a letter of 
17 December 1798 in New Letters of Robert Southey, ed. Kenneth Curry, 2 vols. (New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1965), i. 176-7. 
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Reverie’, was dropped, and the poem’s enthralling narrative structure was 
straitjacketed. Coleridge was able to project himself, as he needed to do in 
1817, as a man whose imagination was both moral and Christian. But he paid 
the price of losing the strange indeterminacy that, in 1797, he had seen as his 
chief poetic goal. It was this price, I believe, that, looking back in 1830, 
Coleridge thought was too high when he told Mrs Barbauld that the Mariner 
had too much moral and should be more like the Thousand and One Nights’ tale 
than it was. 

By 1817 Coleridge had stopped using the Nights as a model. He had also 
stopped writing the supernatural tales that he knew were his unique 
contribution to English poetry. This was not coincidental, for it was not 
only ‘The Ancient Mariner’, but also his other great poems, ‘Christabel and 
‘Kubla Khan’, that were modelled on elements that Coleridge had isolated in 
the Oriental tales—as a note he made in 1797 suggests. ‘The Sister of 
Haroun—beloved by the Caliph 


answer’, Coleridge wrote, constituted ‘good subjects’ for poetry (CN i. 58). 


Giafar’ and ‘Her verses to Giafar—Giafar’s 


This note (wrongly sourced by Kathleen Coburn in her edition of the 
Notebooks (CN)) referred to a story derived from the Arab historian Bin 
Abu Ajelah by d’Herbelot in his Bibliothèque orientale, whence it was repeated by 
Marigny in his History of the Arabians.” The story was a romantic one concern- 
ing the Caliph Haroun al-Raschid, who, being in love with his (half-sister 
Abbassa, had her marry his favourite, the vizier Giafar, on the condition they 
did not consummate the match. Abbassa, however, conceived a passion for 
Giafar, and wooed him by sending him poetry." She was successful and the 


fruit of the couple’s love was a child, born in secret and sent away to be 


17 Bartholémy dHerbelot, Bibliothèque orientale, ou Dictionnaire universel contenant tout ce qui fait connoifre 
les peuples de l'Orient (Paris, 1697), entry for ‘Abbassa’; François Augier de Marigny, Histoire des Arabes 
sous le Gouvernement des Califes, 4 vols. (Paris, 1750), ii. 413—15, trans. as The History of the Arabians, under 
the Government of the Caliphs, from Mahomet, Their Founder, to the Death of Mostazem, 4 vols. (London, 1758). 
Southey quoted Marigny’s rendition of the story in his notes to Thalaba, Book III. See Robert 
Southey: Poetical Works 1793-1810, gen. ed. Lynda Pratt, 5 vols. (London: Pickering & Chatto, 2004), 
iii. 212, henceforth cited as Thalaba. Parts of the story also appear in Stéphanie Félicité Comtesse 
de Genlis, The Knights of the Swan, or, the Court of Charlemagne: A Romance, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1796), ii. 
44-63. 

'S Her verses, in d’Herbelot’s French translation: ‘avois résolu de tenit mon amour caché 
dans mon coeur, | Mais il échappe, & se declare malgré moi. | Si vous ne vous rendez pas à cette 
declaration, ma pudeur se perdra avec mon secret: | Mais si vous la rejettez, vous me sauverez la 
vie par votre refus. | Quoi qu’il arrive, au moins je ne mourrai pas sans être vengée, | Car ma mort 


déclarera assez qui a été mons assassin.’ See the entry ‘Abbassa’ in d’Herbelot, Bibliothèque orientale. 
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raised. When the caliph discovered this, he had Giafar executed, and all his 
followers removed from power. 

The story was not included in Galland’s Thousand and One Nights; Coleridge’s 
interest in it demonstrates an engagement with Eastern tales that went 
beyond casual childhood reading. But why did he think it a good subject 
for his own writing? On the evidence of the poems he did write at the time, 
what attracted him was the role of verse within the story. Like the Thousand 
and One Nights themselves, Abbassa’s is a tale about the power of narrative to 
create change. In the Nights we read of Scheherazade telling stories to keep 
the Sultan from having her killed; in Abbassa’s tale another woman subject 
to a patriarch’s power fulfils her desires by virtue of composing verses. Both 
texts are about the power of narrative, in women’s hands, to subvert the will 
of the ruling male. Both texts take the form of a story about story. So too in 
Coleridge’s poems of the later 1790s: ‘Kubla Khan’ features the song of the 
Abyssinian maid who, playing her dulcimer, inspires the poet-narrator to a 
state of creativity in which he could achieve ‘in air’ what the patriarch Kubla 
had been unable to achieve on the ground—a perfect dome, free from male 
violence (‘ancestral voices prophesying war’), and in which all elements 
are reconciled. ‘Christabel’ features the Bard Bracy, who intends to use the 
power of song to lift the enchantment that binds Christabel and causes her 
father to reject her: Bracy ‘vowed with music loud | To clear yon wood from 
thing unblest, | Warned by a vision in my rest!’ (PW; Part II, 11. 528-30). And 
‘The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere’ shows the old sailor spellbinding the 
wedding guest by virtue of his ‘strange power of speech’ (1. 620). Like the 
Nights, it not only has a frame narrative and a story-within-a-story but also 
focuses on the power of the recited tale to arrest people in their course of 
action. For Coleridge then, Oriental tales provided a model for poetry that is 
concerned with, and itself exploits, the power of its own fictional world to 
intervene in the real world of its audience. He derived from them a non- 
realistic aesthetic in which the poet does not aim, as most eighteenth- 
century poets aimed, to offer accurate pictures of the ordinary world but 
seeks instead to create fantastical worlds which nevertheless affect our 
understanding of (and actions within) that ordinary world. In other words, 
his fresh interpretation of the Eastern tale helped him form the new poetry 
and new poetic that we have come to call Romantic and that he himself 
defined as featuring ‘persons and characters supernatural’ yet crafted ‘so as to 


transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth 
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sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith’.'° 

Oriental tales were not the only sources of Coleridge’s breakthrough: 
‘Christabel’, for instance, clearly has the medieval romance, the folk ballad, 
and the Gothic novel in its ancestry. Yet even this poem, so vividly set in 
knightly England rather than an exotic East, may be a Coleridgean response to 
the Arabian Nights. It is impossible to be sure, for the evidence does not 
conclusively exist, but I would like to speculate at least that ‘Christabel’ is a 
corrective reply to popular 1790s taste, a reply in which Coleridge adapted 
aspects of the Nights so as to produce a more credible supernatural tale than that 
produced by contemporary Gothic writers—principally Matthew Lewis, author 
of The Monk and The Castle Spectre. Certainly Coleridge was repeatedly concerned 
both with the Nights and with Lewis during 1797 and 1798—the period in which 
‘Christabel’ was begun. In March 1797 he told W. L. Bowles, ‘I have been lately 
reviewing the Monk, the Italian, Hubert de Sevrac &c &c & &c—in all of which 


dungeons, and old castles, & solitary Houses by the Sea Side, & caverns, & 


Woods, & extraordinary characters, & all the tribe of Horror & Mystery, have 
crowded on me—even to surfeiting’ (CL i. 318). In October he wrote to Lamb 
about the power of the Nights to haunt his childhood imagination with 
frightening but fascinating ‘spectres’. And in January 1798 he announced to 
Wordsworth, ‘I have just read the Castle Spectre . . . it is Schiller Lewis-ized—i.e. 
a flat, flabby, unimaginative Bombast oddly sprinkled with colloquialisms.. . 
No character at all. The author in a postscript lays claim to novelty in one of his 
characters—that of Hassan——Now Hassan is a negro, who had a warm & 
benevolent heart; but having been kidnapped from his country & barbarously 
used by the Christians, becomes a Misanthrope.— This is all! . . . Passion-horror! 
agonizing pangs of Conscience! Dreams full of hell, serpents, & skeletons! starts 
& attempted murders &c &c &c; but, positively, not one line that marks even a 
superficial knowlege of human feelings, could I discover’ (CL i. 378). 

Coleridge believed he could write a better supernatural story than Lewis, and 
in ‘Christabel’ he adapted the scenario of The Castle Spectre so as to make the 
action believably depend on human feelings and relationships. Thus ‘Christa- 
bel’, like The Castle Spectre, deals with the social and sexual power of the knightly 
patriarch over innocent women and even updates Lewis’s characters and 


setting: The Castle Spectre features a damsel—Angela—imprisoned in a castle. 


ST" Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. James Engell and Walter Jackson Bate, 2 vols. 
(Princeton and London: Princeton University Press and Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983), ii. 6. 
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This damsel, it turns out, is a prototype of both Christabel and Geraldine for she 
is a daughter whose resemblance to her dead mother makes Lord Osmond 
desire her: ‘At first I doubt his purpose was a foul one: her resemblance to her 
mother induced him to change it. He now is resolved to make her his bride, and 
restore to her those rights of which himself deprived her.” Osmond and his 
castle stand behind Leoline and his hall, as this speech suggests: 


I’ve now lived with him five long years, and, till Angela’s arrival, never witnessed a 
guest in the Castle—Oh! ‘tis the most melancholy mansion! And as to its master, 
he’s the very antidote to mirth: He always walks with his arms folded, his brows 
bent, his eyes louring on you with a gloomy scowl: He never smiles; and to laugh in 
his presence would be high treason. He looks at no one—speaks to no one. None 


dare approach him, except Kenric and his four blacks. (CS 9) 


The ‘four blacks’ introduce an Oriental aspect to Lewis’s tale since, although 
they are African slaves, they are also Moors (it was the chief of these slaves— 
Hassan—whom Coleridge singled out in his letter to Wordsworth). The 
appearance of these Muslim slaves positions Osmond either as a West Indian 
plantation owner (as Lewis himself was) or as a returned nabob who has 
acquired tyrannical habits in the East. He has also developed a taste for a 
sexual despotism that is identified as Oriental, treating Angela as a harem 
wife, imprisoning her till she yields to his advances and reminding her that 
‘the treasures of India are lavished to adorn your person’ (CS 24). 

A source for Lewis—and potentially for Coleridge—was Beckford’s Vathek 
(1786), an Oriental tale derived from its author’s response to Oriental tales. 
Beckford’s story reminds us that the Gothic vogue was built upon the 
exoticism and supernaturalism of the Eastern tale, its despotic and sadistic 
patriarchs modelled on the caliph of the Nights. But in fact Coleridge seems 
not to have turned to Beckford after criticizing Lewis, but to the Eastern tales 
themselves. It is in his favourite Tales of the Genii that incidents occur which 
anticipate some of the central scenes of ‘Christabel’. In one of the Tales an 
enchantress attempts to deceive the sultan by telling a story about how she 
was abducted in the forest by ‘four ruffians’, who led her to a castle where 


she was imprisoned, only to escape (Genti i. 301)." The story by which 


2 The Castle Spectre: A Drama. In Five Acts. First performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, on Thursday, 
December 14, 1797 (London, 1798), 12. Henceforth cited in the text as CS. 

21 Ty noting these references to the Tales of the Genii I follow Beer, ‘Poems of the Supernatural’, 
in Brett, S. T. Coleridge. 
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Geraldine gains access to Leoline’s hall is remarkably close to this. In another 
of the Tales the virtuous heroine Urad is tricked into bed by a woman who 
turns out to be a man in disguise: ‘As they prepared for their homely bed, 
Urad turning round, beheld Lahnar’s breast uncovered, and saw, by the 
appearance, it was no female she was preparing to receive in her bed’ (Genii i. 


206). Christabel, of course, makes a similar discovery: 


She unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! Her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! (Part I, Il. 248-53) 


If Coleridge did borrow his rape story and bed scene from the Tales of Genii, he 
used them not to add exotic colour but to dramatize the workings of 
complicity. As he deploys them in his poem they become traumatic events: 
Christabel feels guilty because of what she has seen and unwittingly done 
with Geraldine. It is her violation of social and sexual taboos that haunts her; 
her shame leaves her spellbound by Geraldine. The supernatural aura that 
Geraldine possesses is, in other words, acquired by her ability to make others 
enact the fears and desires they repress. Thus, by contrast with The Castle 
Spectre, Coleridge’s Gothic tale produces the supernatural from believable 
human encounters and the feelings those encounters engender. But it was 
probably his engagement with the scenes by which innocence, desire, and 
enchantment were dramatized in the Tales of the Genii that gave him the 
narrative material he needed to improve on Lewis’s play. 

In 1797 and 1798, then, Coleridge composed two of his greatest poems, 
both of them responses to Eastern tales in their structure and their mode of 
dramatizing the supernatural, although neither was set in the East. He then 
wrote another, explicitly Oriental, supernatural piece. ‘Kubla Khan’ 
emerged, he remembered in 1816, from the daydream he entered after 
retiring to a farmhouse in western England, taking opium—an Eastern 
drug—and reading an Eastern text—Purchas’s Pilgrimage, with its description 
of the Khan’s pleasure garden. In other words, the poem is, according to 
Coleridge’s carefully crafted preface, about experiencing the East vicariously, 
in Britain, by consuming its narcotics and its stories. A text about Oriental 


texts and their re-creation by an Orientalized imagination, ‘Kubla Khan’ is, 
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not surprisingly, a dreamscape shaped by a number of other Eastern tales. In 
the Tales of the Genii a pair of lovers meet in a verdant valley: each approaches 
the other ‘but, alas, ere the happy couple could meet, the envious earth 
gave a hideous groan, and the ground parting under their feet, divided 
them from each other by a dismal chasm... Wild notes of strange uncouth 
warlike musick were heard from the bottom of the pit’ (Genii i. 135). Possibly 
these lines stand behind Coleridge’s ‘deep romantic chasm’ where a woman 
wails for her demon lover and one hears ‘ancestral voices prophesying war’ 
(Il. 12, 30). Elsewhere in the Tales the groves of Shadaski are described. 
They contain a pavilion which ‘stood upon a rising mount, in the midst of 
a most beautiful green... The center of the pavilion opened to the lawn, 
which was beset with elegant tufts of the most delightful verdure ... At the 
bottom of the lawn ran a clear and transparent stream, which gently washed 
the margin of the green’ (Genii i. 67). 

The Oriental texts that provided ‘Kubla Khan’s’ source and subject matter 
were many and varied. Together, they made the poem conspicuously 
different from any of the pseudo-medieval romances and ballads Coleridge 
had previously composed. Nor do any of the ‘nature’ or ‘conversation’ 
poems of 1796 onwards resemble it. So how and why did Coleridge come 
to write it? The answer, I think (though I cannot be sure), lies in a renewed 
poetic relationship which led him to set out explicitly how the Western poet 
engaged with the Eastern tale. He did so, I think, in contradistinction from 
his friend Southey, who drew on Arabian tales in his Orientalist romance 
Thalaba only to criticize them as trivial. 

What happened, I suggest, was this. In summer 1799 Coleridge, returned 
from a long residence in Germany, invited his estranged friend Southey to 
visit him in Somerset. Southey arrived on 12 August, bringing with him notes 
for and drafts of the Arabian poem he had recently begun—Thalaba. Southey’s 
embryonic epic was inspired by Dom Chavis and M. Cazotte’s Arabian Tales: Or, 
A Continuation of the Arabian Nights Entertainments (1792),” where he found the 
‘History of Maugraby, or the Magician’. Narrated by Scheherazade, this story 
concerned ‘the ablest and most dangerous magician that ever lived on 
the earth’ (iv. 74), whose under-sea temple ‘the Dom-daniel’ could only 
be entered by those who had studied ‘the twelve first books of the forty, 


Re 
See n. 6 above. 
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that are called the Gates of the Occult Sciences’ (iv. 102). From this tale of 
enchantment and secret knowledge, Southey developed his narrative of the 
idolatrous servants of Satan destroyed in their magical caverns by the young 
desert Muslim, Thalaba. When he visited Coleridge he brought with him 
commonplace books full of passages transcribed from Orientalist texts, 
including d’Herbelot’s Bibliothèque orientale, Marigny’s History of the Arabians, 
and Jones’s Poetry of the Eastern Nations? Thus he reawoke Coleridge’s old 
interest in Arabian tales: soon, with all the exhilaration of friendship renewed 
after a quarrel, the poets were sitting at the same table, working together on 
an epic about the life of Mohammed. They then went together on a walking 
tour past Porlock and Lynton, to Exeter, where Southey unearthed still more 
Oriental books in the cathedral library. After five weeks of intense conver- 
sation and composition, the poets parted and Coleridge walked home, and it 
was possibly on this journey that he rested at a farmhouse and composed the 
lines that he titled ‘Kubla Khan’. These lines certainly echo the Oriental tales 
Southey had been extracting into his commonplace book and which he 
worked into verse as he and Coleridge wrote together. For instance, Thalaba 
describes, in a passage derived from d’Herbelot, Jones, and the Bahar-Danush,* 
‘the bowers of Irem’, where ‘an ancient grove | Trees of whose giant size | The 
happy hills of Yemen could not boast’, and ‘Where high in air a stately palace 
rose’, surrounded by ‘the garden’s copious springs’ (Thalaba, 11, 9 MS variant, 
14). This pleasure palace, which ‘self-suspended hangs in air’ (Thalaba, 17), is 
the creation of the King Shedad, who is so powerful that he need ‘but speak 
his will’ (Thalaba, 18) to achieve what he wants. Now clearly Southey’s 
description is verbally close to ‘Kubla Khan’, but his source presents a still 
more intriguing parallel. The Bahar-Danush or Garden of Knowledge was a collec- 
tion of Persian tales, newly translated by the East India Company officer 
Jonathan Scott.” Published only a few months earlier in 1799, Scott’s collec- 
tion was at the forefront of Orientalist scholarship. According to its Persian 


author, the collection both is, metaphorically, a garden, and is derived from a 


3 On the Poetry of the eastern Nations’, an essay included in Jones’s Poems, consisting chiefly of 
translations from the Asiatic languages (1772) and reproduced in Jones. 

2a Southey extracted the description of the gardens of Irem from the notes of Jonathan 
Scott’s translation of Bahar-Danush, i. 35—6 (see Thalaba, 202, 334 and Southey’s Commonplace Book, ed. 
John Wood Warter, 4th series (London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 1850), 214-16). 

* Scott, one of the scholars encouraged by Governor General Warren Hastings, would go on 


to become the Oriental Professor at the East India College at Haileybury. 
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visit to a garden in spring, which inspired him and his companions to creative 


ecstasy: 


As the joy-exciting softness of that flowery spot resembling paradise, had attracted 
the skirts of our hearts, a delightful association ensued, and a select assemblage, 
unintruded upon by strangers, like the correspondence of the mirror with the eye of 
purity, took place. Some of my friends, worshippers of appearances, were enchanted, 
like the nightingale, with the scent and colour of the rose and flowers. At one time 
they quaffed from the cup of the tulip the wine of desire; and at another, from a 
glance at the cheek of the jasmine and the countenance of the nussurrun, received 
abundant rapture. Others of my companions, searchers after truth, in examining 
the beauty of his workmanship, found traces of the Inventor’s perfection; and from 
his beautiful sketches, comprehending the consummate skill of the Artist’s pencil, 
like the contemplative devotee, drank to the bottom of the wine of truth from the 
stores of Unity; and, enchanted with the harmony of the choristers of the groves, 
after the manner of the Soofies enraptured by melody, began the Wujd of ecstacy. 
(vol. i, Introduction by the author, p. xlvii) 


In a note Scott translates “‘Wujd’ as “The mystic song and dance of dirveshes’. 
As in Coleridge’s poem, a pleasure garden is the occasion for a mystical dance 
designed to express an apprehension of the divine. The dancers then com- 
pose ‘melodies of delight and symphonies of rapture’. 

This interest in the creativity of the artist, whether painter or poet, is 
characteristic of the whole collection: the Bahar-Danush contains many stories 
set in pleasure gardens, which contrast the power of the artist with the 
power of the king. The story from which Southey took his extract, for 
instance, is about the Sultan Jehaundar, who sends Benuzzeer, an artist of 
‘magic skill’, to capture an image of the astonishing beauty of the houri- 
princess Bherawir Banou. Benuzzeer finds her in a garden, and paints a 
miraculous likeness of her. It is certainly possible, then, that Coleridge was 
introduced by Southey to Persian tales that identified the ruler/artist contrast 
as an Oriental topos. That topos, of course, is central to ‘Kubla Khan’, where 
the poet-figure, inspired by his Abyssinian maid-muse, will build in air the 
dome that the Khan wants to build on the ground. 

Southey’s influence, however, cannot be proved: after all, in 1816 Coleridge 
remembered the date of the poem’s composition as 1797—two years earlier 
than the autumn he spent poring over Oriental texts with his friend. 


Nevertheless, scholars including Elizabeth Schneider and Warren Ober 
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have assembled a dossier of evidence for the 1799 date.” Salient points include 
the fact that there is no mention of the poem before 1800 and a letter Southey 
received in 1799 from William Taylor, mentioning a dome and Abyssinian 
damsel. These points, together with the poem’s verbal resemblance to Thalaba 
and Thalaba’s sources, and Coleridge’s renewed interest in Arabian material 
during his joint authorship of Mohammed, lead me to see ‘Kubla Khan’ as a 
product of a renewed collaboration which took Coleridge in a different 
direction from his collaboration with Wordsworth of the previous two years. 
While the Wordsworth relationship had produced (and would again produce) 
the first-person meditations on nature and memory that Coleridge would term 
‘conversation’ poems, the partnership with Southey led instead to fantastical 
third-person romances based on Orientalist and antiquarian reading. Like the 
relationship with Wordsworth, however, it involved both emulation and 
imitation of the friend’s style, on the one hand, and, on the other, a certain 
definition of one’s poetic self in conscious difference from the other. 

Where ‘Kubla Khan’ differs significantly from Thalaba is in its presentation 
of the poet’s relationship with Oriental texts. Southey’s hero was not derived 
from the world of the Nights. He was a puritanical Muslim, an iconoclast 
whose asceticism enabled him to resist the temptations held out to him by 
sorcerers and enchanters. Southey’s Orient, in effect, was a place where 
austere, desert-born, Islamic monotheism defeated the corrupt East of 
genii, ghouls, and magicians. And Southey insisted on the verisimilitude of 
this version of the East, citing authority after authority to demonstrate the 
accuracy of his representations of Arabia, creating a text in which the 
footnotes—extracts from his sources—took up much more space than 
the verse. The aim was to bring a new level of accurate detail to British 
Orientalist poetry—detail derived from William Jones and a host of 
other European scholars and travellers. Having presented his textual evi- 
dence, Southey could claim that his portrait of Oriental manners and 
customs was more accurate than that found in many Eastern texts, which 
he criticized for excessive ornamentation and fancifulness. Thus Southey 


participated in the new Orientalism of which Said spoke,” that tradition 


6 Elizabeth Schneider, Coleridge, Opium and ‘Kubla Khan’ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953); and Warren U. Ober, ‘Southey, Coleridge, and “Kubla Khan”’, Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology (1959): 414-22. 

27 See Edward W. Said, Orientalism: Western Conceptions of the Orient (London and New York: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978). 
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which, on the basis of textual scholarship, presumed that the Western expert 
knew the East better than Easterners themselves did. Southey was especially 
critical of Arabian and Persian verse, declaring in a note that it was ‘absurd’ 
and ‘worthless’. The Arabian Nights, he added, had ‘lost their metaphorical 
rubbish in passing through the filter of a French translation’ (Thalaba, 194). 
Yet despite this condescending attitude, Southey made the plot of Thalaba 
depend on fantastical scenes and supernatural incidents culled directly from 
Persian and Arabian poems and tales. As a result, the poem is an uneasy 
mixture that places readers in the contradictory position of having to credit 
supernatural stories that, in the notes and in the persona of his main 
character, the author asks them to distrust. Reviewers resented this contra- 
diction and termed the poem a failure. 

Coleridge took a different route from Southey, using the Orientalist texts 
on which Southey relied for a distinct purpose. Whereas Southey used 
citation to insist upon his fidelity to an actual East, Coleridge used it to 
create an expectation of fidelity, only then to place that fidelity—and the 
supposed actuality of the East described—in doubt. Thalaba strives to escape 
its reliance on texts in order to grasp a real East, but is doomed to failure as it 
is only by exhibiting its reliance on texts that it can demonstrate its accuracy. 
‘Kubla Khan’ also parades its origins in Oriental texts—Purchas’s Pilgrimage 
(also cited by Southey)}—but makes its reliance on books into its subject 
matter. Thus Coleridge’s Xanadu is never a real place discovered through 
books but a place the Western poet imagines after reading and then dream- 
ing. Contra Southey, in Coleridge the cultural function, in Europe, of 
imagining a fantasy Orient is itself under consideration. Orientalism, Coleridge 
tells us in Preface and poem, emerges from a Western state of mind, from 
the poet’s reverie consciousness, which converts his reading-matter into a 
dream-narrative in which his own creative hopes and fears can be viewed in 
dramatic form. The poet uses Orientalist books to feed his mind with material 
that it can turn into a story about his own poetic powers. The resulting Eastern 
tale is a projection—a sequence whose ostensible otherness allows the poet to 
recognize things about himself that he cannot usually see. And it is offered as 
such: Coleridge depicts his poem, that is to say, as a kind of magic mirror in 
which the dreaming poet, half believing in the reality of the Orient he dreams 
(‘its images rose up before me as things’), discovers what kind of dreamer he 
is—a khan, a demon lover, an inspired bard. The Orientalist exterior uncovers 


an occidental and psychological interior. 
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In ‘Kubla Khan’, the fantasy garden proves to be just that—a fantasy, as so 
often occurs in the Arabian tales Coleridge had known since boyhood. 
Nevertheless, it is not for that reason a delusion, as Southey had suggested 
such Oriental fantasies were. The difference is not merely casual but reveals 
Coleridge’s more sophisticated understanding of the cultural purpose of 
Orientalist romance. The point is neither to trace the landscape of the 
Eastern tale to a real spot nor to discover that it, and the culture that 
idealizes it, is unreal and therefore a deception. The point is, and always was, 
to restage Western desires with enough unfamiliarity for them to be recog- 
nized for what they are. But it is only by understanding this, only by 
acknowledging the part of himself that he portrays as an Abyssinian maid, 
that the Western poet will gain sufficient awareness of his own pleasures and 
pains to gain control of his creativity. Coleridge, in effect, makes ‘Kubla 
Khan’ both an example of and a commentary upon the psychological effects, 
for a creative writer, of an engagement with the fantastical genre of the 


Oriental tale. 


Conclusion 


If ‘Kubla Khan’ both exemplified and defined a new kind of poetic engage- 
ment with Oriental writing, a kind distinct from Southey’s innovations and 
from the shallow exoticism of eighteenth-century poets such as Collins,” it 
also brought an end to Coleridge’s own response to the Nights. By the early 
1800s, his confidence destroyed by friends’ criticism and his will paralysed by 
addiction, he lost the ability to create the new poems that brought the 
Oriental tale home to Britain, poems that were not just anglicized Oriental 
tales but Easternized ballads and romances. In the process, he also lost the 
power to write works that had the talismanic power to enthral his country- 
men/women to ways of perceiving the world that were unconventional and 
foreign. He could no longer defamiliarize the local, estrange the familiar, 
decentre the British from themselves. And this was a severe loss to British 
poetry: none of the poets who imitated him with the Oriental romances of 


their own, not Scott, not Byron, not Moore, even approached the radical 


23 William Collins’s Persian Eclogues (1742) might, the author admitted, just as well have been 


termed Irish as Persian: their supposed location was a thin veneer of exotic colouring. 
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indeterminacy of ‘The Ancient Mariner’, ‘Christabel’, and ‘Kubla Khan’— 
perhaps the most profound of all English Orientalist poems. 

Clearly Orientalism of Coleridge’s kind is not a superficial escapism. All 
three poems ponder the most pressing issues of 1790s Britain—a country of 
repression in which radicals had been imprisoned without trial and the 
population manipulated into alarmist suspicion of anyone who held reform- 
ist views. “The Ancient Mariner’, as I have argued elsewhere,” stages in 
narrative form the political diagnosis Coleridge made of his countrymen: 
they were too sensual and unenlightened to throw off the mental manacles 
that made them subservient and thus prepared to ostracize anyone they 
perceived as different. ‘Christabel explores power relations within the chiv- 
alric family just after Burke had attacked radicals in France and Britain for 
destroying chivalry (and, with it, social and political stability). For Coleridge, 
chivalry was not the moral code which maintains a healthy social order but a 
patriarchal institution that creates a circuit of repressed desire and guilt. The 
Nights persisted in his thought, in part, because of their depictions of this 
circuit.’ ‘Kubla Khan’, meanwhile, contrasts the flawed attempts of an 


imperial monarch to legislate (‘decree’) a peaceful pleasure-garden with the 


2 See my Romantic Indians: Native Americans, British Literature, and Transatlantic Culture 1756—1830 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 156-65. 

% On ‘Christabel as a contribution to the debate about chivalry and the social order 
prompted by Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), see my Romanticism and Masculinity: 
Gender, Politics and Poetics in the Writings of Burke, Coleridge, Cobbett, Wordsworth, De Quincey and Hazlitt 
(Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1999), 66—128. 

ôl As in this note, from the year when Coleridge was composing Part II of ‘Christabel’: ‘Friday 
Night, Nov. 28, 1800, or rather Saturday Morning—a most frightful Dream of a Woman whose 
features were blended with darkness catching hold of my right eye & attempting to pull it out— 
I caught hold of her arm fast—a horrid feel—Wordsworth cried out aloud to me hearing my 
scream—heard his cry & thought it cruel he did not come/but did not wake till his cry was 
repeated a third time—the Woman’s name Ebon Ebon Thalud—When I awoke, my right eyelid 
swelled—’ (CN i. 848). Here Coleridge refers to the 185th Night, in which Ebn Thaher is 
a druggist in a tale concerning the illicit love of the caliph’s favourite wife. At one point in 
the tale the suitor finds himself shut in a darkened room in the palace, as the caliph’s 
men search for him. 

In a note from 1816 (when he was preparing ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘Christabel’ for publication) 
Coleridge referred again to imprisonment as the price paid, within a patriarchal establishment, 
for desire. Citing the Introductory Tale of the Nights, Coleridge noted, ‘The peremptory 
decisions of the two Royal Brothers on the Wickedness of the wicked Genie’s boxed up 
Helen, & of all her Sex, with the utter inadvertence to the shrewd remark of the Lady as to 


the only way of keeping Women chaste & faithful, is quite Homeric’ (CN iii. 4315). 
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liberating but unfulfilled song of the poet.” Perhaps Coleridge downplayed 
these radical affiliations in the prefaces he added when he published the 
poems in 1816: nevertheless, their sexual and moral transgressiveness were 
singled out for attack by conservative reviewers. 

If not escapist, is Coleridge’s poetic response to Oriental tales a rendering 
of Eastern texts that makes Britain, and not the East itself, the place from 
which the meaning of the Orient is decided? Does it contribute to an 
assumption that the Orient can be properly known from the West because 
the Western writer understands its culture better than contemporary locals 
do? Does it, in short, appropriate Eastern literature for the benefit of British 
poets and readers, effectively colonizing the self-representation of the 
Arabian, Persian, and Turkish people over whom Britain had imperial 
ambitions? If so, then only to the extent that any version of a foreign text 
does so. Coleridge’s tales neither masquerade as copies of Oriental texts nor 
pretend to give pictures of Eastern manners or character. They do not offer 
to reveal the essence of Oriental writing in general—or even in particular 
(although his later derivation of Arabian poetry from Persian and Greek 
tends that way). Instead, they offer a tribute, in their very form, to Oriental 
texts that Coleridge admired because he saw in them an expression of the 
imaginative processes, the aspects of the human mind in which his own 
nation had, to its detriment, lost faith. This may have been an idealized and 
Anglocentric view of Eastern tales but it is a generous one, showing as it did 
that the discourse of imagination which Coleridge thought Britain desper- 
ately needed could be modelled on their formally sophisticated example. 
Coleridge’s late 1790s poems, that is to say, are the best kind of Orientalist 
work—one that moves the East westwards, achieving an uncanny fusion 
which unsettles stereotypes about home and abroad. They are talismanic 
tales that have fascinated readers for 200 years because they draw them into 


and beyond the identities that their cultures had granted them. 


2 The best account of the poem’s contrast between Kubla, the commanding genius, and the 
artistic genius that is the poet-narrator is by John Beer, Coleridge the Visionary (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1959), 172, 227-76. 
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First, there is a point of origin, or what seems like one, a set of initial 
circumstances in which the idea came to birth or entered discourse. 
Second, there is a distance traversed, a passage through the pressure of 
various contexts as the idea moves from an earlier point to another time 
and place where it will come into a new prominence. Third, there is a 
set of conditions—call them conditions of acceptance or, as an inevit- 
able part of acceptance, resistances—which then confronts the trans- 
planted theory or idea, making possible its introduction or toleration, 
however alien it might appear to be. Fourth, the now full (or partly) 
accommodated (or incorporated) idea is to some extent transformed by 


its new uses, its new position in a new time and place. 


(Edward Said, ‘Travelling Theory’) 


The four stages delineated by Said are useful methodological reminders of 


what is at stake when examining not just ideas, but texts, transplanted into 
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new historical contexts.’ With respect to The Arabian Nights, the first stage of 
the collection’s literary genesis has occupied generations of scholars since the 
nineteenth century as an endless regress. The core story cycle is traced to 
eighth-century Iraq and before that to Persian and Indian sources. The 
magical narratives are likely the product of eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Egypt with some early seventeenth-century additions. To understand the 
genesis of The Arabian Nights fully, the scholar needs some familiarity with the 
Levantine languages that its first European translator, Antoine Galland 
possessed, especially Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hebrew and Greek. The 
first manuscripts came from the Levant to Paris even while Galland himself 
had travelled extensively to that region in the 1670s and 1680s as a much 
younger man in an ambassadorial capacity. During that earlier time, Galland 
collected material he later used for Barthélemy d’Herbelot’s Bibliothèque 
orientale, an encyclopedia with over 8,000 entries he completed in the 1690s 
when the editor died. After this task, Galland turned his attention to 
publishing a translation of the Sindbad stories in 1701, followed by serial 
instalments of Mille et une nuits from 1704 onward. Later, a Syrian Maronite 
named Hanna Diab travelled from Aleppo to Paris. Diab first met Galland 
in 1709, after which he began to furnish him with additional oral forms 
of the story cycle.” Those who do not possess the relevant linguistic compe- 
tencies in Arabic and Persian (among them this scholar) rely on the extant 
Arabist scholarship to ascertain the translated text’s prehistory, even as 
they shift their attention to the latter three stages identified by Said, 
namely the distance traversed since the genesis of the idea, the new 
conditions of acceptance and resistance for its spread, and the ultimate 
transformation of the idea (or in this case, story collection). A focus on 
origins leads to the mapping of various precursors and establishing textual 
provenance, whereas, after Galland, the dissemination of The Arabian Nights 
into the modern period involves paying critical attention to the modes of 


transmission. 


' Edward Said, ‘Travelling Theory’, in The World, The Text, and the Critic (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1983), 226-7. 

> For a good discussion of the origins, see Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion 
(New York: Penguin, 1994); André Miquel, ‘Préface’, Les Mille et une nuits (Paris: Pléiade, 2005), 
pp. xi-xlvi; and André Miquel, ‘The Thousand and One Nights in Arabic Literature and Society’, 
in Richard G. Hovannisian and Georges Sabagh, eds., The Thousand and One Nights in Arabic Literature 
and Society, (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 1—13. 
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The work’s entry into print culture since 1704, first as a French transcrea- 
tion, constitutes an entry into European discourse, and a different kind of 
mechanical reproduction from that of manuscript culture. A range of other 
texts in French and English was engendered by Galland’s intervention, thereby 
amplifying the Oriental tale into a full-blown genre. In his dedication to the 
Marquise d’O, Galland characterizes the Arabian stories as ‘narrations... fab- 
uleuses à la vérité, mais agréables et divertissantes’ [truly fanciful narratives, 
although pleasing and entertaining.” Galland’s low-key characterization 
matches the aesthetic status of the original: in terms of conventional Arabic 
literary aesthetics, the Alf layla wa layla did not continuously participate in the 
structure of adab or the system of high-cultural values accorded to privileged 
Arabic genres such as poetry. While there was an Arabization of the story cycle 
around the tenth century when it might have been momentarily canonized, 
the Alf layla wa layla fell out of literary high culture for at least eight centuries.“ 
It nonetheless flourished through the lowbrow genre called khurafa, or prosaic 
popular literature—transmitted largely through techniques of free oral adap- 
tation. Entering European print culture as a transcreation, The Arabian Nights 
takes its point of discursive departure in the early eighteenth century. The 
story cycle reiterates an internal dialectic between tropes of travel and stasis, as 
well as strangeness and familiarity.” 

Amidst a textual insistence on astonishment and defamiliarization (akin to 
that found in medieval and Renaissance European travel narratives), Galland 


imposes a regime of familiarity and aesthetic propriety, making his characters 


> Antoine Galland, ‘Epitre’, in Les Mille et une nuits: Contes Arabes traduits par Galland (Paris: Garnier, 
1988), p. Xxx. 

* See André Miquel, ‘Naissance, éclipse et résurrection’, in Jamel Eddine Bencheikh, Claude 
Bremond, and André Miquel, eds., Mille et un contes de la nuit (Paris: Gallimard, 1991), 22. 

5 Within the terms of French literature, Galland’s style is often characterized as more 
properly ‘seventeenth-century’ rather than ‘eighteenth-century’. Correspondingly, bienséance 
(or aesthetic propriety) mattered much more to him than vraisemblance (or verisimilitude). The 
genre of the text, ‘aja’ib (marvels, wonders, or astonishing things), and another Arabic term 
communicating wonder, ta’ajjub, correspond loosely to the Latin equivalent of mirabilia. Accord- 
ing to Roy P. Mottahedeh, the intensification of ‘ajab and gharaba (or wonder and defamiliariza- 
tion) in the work is performed through the textual repetition at key moments of adjectives such 
as ajib [astonishing] and gharīb |strange|, and also by the allegorical naming of characters (for 
instance, the third dervish in ‘The Tale of The Porter and the Two Women’ is actually called 
Ajib). Roy P. Mottahedeh, ‘ ‘Aja‘ib in The Thousand and One Nights’, in Hovannisian and Sabagh, 
eds., The Thousand and One Nights in Arabic Literature and Society, 29—39; André Miquel, Un conte des Mille 


et une nuits, Ajib et Gharib: traduction et perspectives d’analyse (Paris: Flammarion, 1977). 
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sound as if they might be in the court of Louis XIV. None of the generic 
multiplicity of the original texts that contain a mixture of bad poetry, oral 
formulary, and prosaic narration is registered by Galland, although as André 
Miquel warns us, these ‘presentations are tonalities rather than literary 
genres.” While Galland emphasizes familiarity, subsequent translations, 
such as those by Richard Burton or J. C. Mardrus/Powys Mather, provide 
reactive counterpoise in their focus on exoticizing elements and the delirious 
confusion of genres. Following three hundred years of translation, adapta- 
tion, and influence through oral, print, and media culture, the translational 
and transnational shuttling of The Arabian Nights has led to the text’s various 
local identifications. We have to distinguish carefully among the individual 
versions in the huge compendium of stories, and contend with the multiple 
languages in which the cycle was disseminated, whether through transla- 
tions, transcreations, imitations, or allusions. A search for textual origins can 
also lead to a linear account of transmission and translation, from the 
manuscript version of Alf layla wa layla in Arabic to Galland’s Mille et une 
nuits in French, to the eighteenth-century Grub Street version of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments in English, and thereon. However, at each of these stages 
of establishing diachronic textual genealogies, there is corruption and inno- 
vation. In addition to genetic investigations of textual borrowing, we have to 
be aware of lateral offshoots and unnoticed elements of expansion. 

This chapter focuses on two different phases of the criticism and influence 
of The Arabian Nights (the generic term for all the various textualizations of 
this idea) and the Oriental adventure tales that follow from it. First of all, 
several important issues are raised by the structuralist and narratological 
criticism of adventure, and especially Oriental adventure, for our under- 
standing of the new conditions of accepting and resisting aspects of The 
Arabian Nights in a European context. A recuperation of structuralist narra- 
tology dialectically moves the second-order critique of Oriental travel and 
adventure narratives—prevalent since the influence of Edward Said’s Orien- 
talism—back into some of the first-order issues of narrative structure, the- 
matic content, and national-realist framing that often characterizes earlier 
appreciations of the adventurous aspects of Galland’s Mille et une nuits. The 
second half of the chapter turns to Frances Sheridan’s fiction, The History of 
Nourjahad (1767), as a proof-text. Clearly beholden to Galland and his Grub 


Street imitators, Sheridan’s Persian tale is also a reinterpretation of the 


$ Miquel, Un conte des Mille et une Nuits, 7. 
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adventure novel via domestic fiction. Her story demonstrates that the 
Oriental tale, the eighteenth-century heir to both Mille et une nuits and Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, ought to be reconsidered within a reassessment of the 
literary genre system that was seriously altered with the advent of the story 
cycle into the European canon. The conclusion to the chapter discusses the 
continuation of Sheridan’s experiment through James Joyce’s appropriations 
of Galland’s and Burton’s translations. The paradox remains that The Arabian 
Nights often goes unrecognized in the study of European literature despite its 
centrality to it, languishing as ‘an invisible masterpiece’.” The Oriental 
chronotope in European literature is a rhizomatic efflorescence that con- 
ventional literary history cannot always decipher. 

The framework concerning fictional genres that forms the background to my 
analysis rejects novelistic teleologies that institutionalize realism, including those 
by Eric Auerbach, Jan Watt, and others. Thomas Pavel’s anti-Auerbachian 
hypothesis regarding idealism within the novel is helpful in this regard, especially 
as he demonstrates that the longue durée of European fictional norms highlighted 
the transcendental nature of moral values, and preceded as well as succeeded 
naive assumptions regarding empirical realism. A predilection for national 
realism did come into vogue in the middle of the eighteenth century, leading 
to the retroactive rewriting of the history of fiction as escaping immature 
romance and substituting psychological interiority and high-realist maturity. 
Pavel demonstrates that moderate idealism is the eventual telos of the novel in 
the twentieth century after the encounter with anti-idealism (a more capacious 
description of a phase that includes satire, scepticism, psychologism, empiricism, 
and realism). However, Pavel’s relegation of the Oriental tale to the category of 
‘exoticism’ needs qualification, even if he is basically right in suggesting that both 
the exotic and the historical novel become exceptions to the nineteenth-century 
obsession with bourgeois interiority. Such a pigeon-holing does not adequately 
acknowledge the roles of pseudo-ethnography, defamiliarization, and libertin- 
ism that The Arabian Nights and its imitators fertilized, especially in the eighteenth 
century, before the boundaries of national culture began to be strictly enforced.® 
To extend Pavel’s own words to the Oriental tale, ‘fiction calls attention to the 


nonfactual, to the invisible, and to the exemplary’.’ 


4 Georges May, Les Mille et une nuits d’Antoine Galland, ou le chef d'oeuvre invisible (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France (PUF), 1986). 

8 Thomas Pavel, La Pensée du roman (Paris: Gallimard, 2003); and Thomas Pavel, ‘Literary Genres 
as Norms and Good Habits’, New Literary History 34 (2003): 201-10. 

° Thomas Pavel, ‘Fiction and Imitation’, Poetics Today 21.3 (Fall 2000): 521-41. 
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From Chronotope to Xenotrope via Adventure 


Structuralist analyses of Alf layla wa layla have revealed multiple aspects of the 
tales when considered individually and collectively. Mia Gerhardt’s narrato- 
logical focus in her classic study, The Art of Storytelling, emphasizes some of the 
compositional features of the stories that survive through their many 
translations. For example, the organizing frame tale and narrative interpol- 
ations make the work self-consciously formal. Frames can be entertaining in 
a manner that allows various narrators to take turns, indicating a shift from 
the communitarian context of oral storytelling towards the idea of a written 
literature. Turn-taking involving several narrators also characterizes some of 
the great European story cycles, including The Decameron, and The Canterbury 
Tales. Frames can be prevaricating and time-wasting, deferring an unpleasant 
outcome such as an execution or a voyage, and indirectly producing present 
surplus out of imminent lack. Such formal features are found in medieval 
story cycles of Sanskrit origin, including the Totanama that travelled to the 
Middle East via Persia. When the transactional nature of storytelling is 
acknowledged—as there is always an implicit contract between teller and 
listener that is thematized through the structure of embedded stories—the 
overall ransom-like function of the reprieves accorded to Scheherazade and 
other characters sentenced to death symbolically spill over outside their 
textual location. Alongside the narrators’ oblique presentation, there is a 
witnessing system that anchors the stories: recessive frames are put on hold 
as inset tales unfold through the ‘Chinese box’ structure.” Another import- 
ant structuralist analyst, Ferial Jabouri Ghazoul, corrects some of Gerhardt’s 
Eurocentric biases while arguing that The Arabian Nights features ‘free’ rather 
than ‘fixed’ text, creating repetitive ‘geological’ patterns rather than growth- 
oriented biological ones. Stories feature a ‘matrix’, a principal sentence to 


which all others are subordinated." 


' Gerhardt suggests that the witnessing system in the narrative is similar to that which 
anchors the hadith oral tradition of the prophet Mohammed's sayings. Therefore, the largely 
secular juxtaposition of realism and romance in the cycle can nonetheless contain elements that 
remind listeners of religious morality. This antecedent foreshadows the evolution of the 
Oriental tale into the Christian moral tale in England. Mia I. Gerhardt, The Art of Story-telling: 
A Literary Study of the Thousand and One Nights (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1963). 

1 Ferial Jabouri Ghazoul, Nocturnal Poetics: ‘The Arabian Nights’ in Comparative Context (Cairo: 


American University in Cairo Press, 1996). 
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In contrast with Gerhardt’s and Ghazoul’s historicizing use of structuralism, 
Tzvetan Todorov’s provocative essay, “Les hommes-récits’, resituates The Arabian 
Nights as action fiction.” Todorov’s examination of the character function in the 
cycle is beholden to Vladimir Propp’s elaboration of this concept in his classic 
text, Morphology of the Folktale. Todorov aims to wrest the generalized idea of The 
Arabian Nights away from the depth subjectivity model of fiction normalized in 
modern European literature since the rise of the novel by Henry James and 
others. James’s famous account of character and action in fiction subordinates 
the elements of plot to psychology, whereby novels become the means to 
psychoanalyse the subtle network of motivations, moods, and nuances that 
map literary meaning via a hermeneutic exercise performed on character 
attributes.'* This approach to action in fiction is transitive, according to Todorov, 
because actions are never something that are allowed to stand on their own; 
they are always brought back and re-anchored in character where their true 
meaning is found. In contrast to the psychological dissections of the bourgeois 
novel that James’s account of fiction privileges, Todorov promotes The Arabian 
Nights as a global text that features an action-oriented utopia of literary 
a-psychologism. Action in The Arabian Nights, Todorov argues, becomes intransitive, 
staying in touch with itself, rather than being hijacked by character. As a result, 
Todorov puts forward a proposal for a so-called ‘predicative literature’, focused 
on immediate rather than mediated causality, and the transformation and 
metamorphosis of the grammatical predicate. This makes for a different kind of 
fiction from that implicated in the stability and reconsolidation of the psycho- 
logical and grammatical subject." Such an approach could lead to a new history 
of the novel, given the simultaneous popularity of the Sindbad tales and Robinson 


Crusoe throughout the eighteenth century—with ‘subjective’ and ‘predicative’ 


2 Tzvetan Todorov, ‘Narrative Men’ [1967], in The Poetics of Prose, trans. Richard Howard 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1977), 66—79. 

B Vladimir Propp, Morphology of the Folktale, trans. Laurence Scott (Bloomington, Ind.: Research 
Center, Indiana University, 1958). 

It Henry James, The Art of the Novel (New York: Oxford University Press, 1948). 

5 Todorov’s full-fledged narratological analysis of the action-oriented adventure tales such 
as the Sindbad cycle (which was in fact the first free-standing cycle of the Hazar afsaneh that 
Galland encountered) is through a symbolic algebra: for instance, relations of an action of 
consecution can be mapped by a plus sign, +, whereas relations of an action of consequence can be 
mapped by an arrow, —. Much of this is watered-down Propp, who in turn is following ideas of 


narratological algebra taken from his mentors such as A. N. Vesselovsky and Victor Shklovsky. 
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literature coexisting and proceeding on parallel lines, but with the history of the 
novel until now largely focusing on the former at the expense of the latter. 

The immediate causality contained in many of the Arabian Nights stories 
reduces the distance between cause and effect, and makes psychology appear 
to be the by-product of action. The capitalizing logic of the character-subject 
as nominalization is dissolved in favour of an action-oriented interplay of 
verbs generating still others in a magical liquidation of characterological 
capital. Rejecting the Jamesian economy of bourgeois individualism favoured 
by the novel, Todorov presents The Arabian Nights as enacting an economy of 
the gift that dissolves characters into actions rather than consolidating 
actions into character. These are not, however, indications of stable village 
communities that reconsolidate existing identities but new versions of 
magical self-dissolution and delightful metamorphosis. In Oriental adven- 
ture, characters appear, and disappear, to motivate actions that proceed in a 
self-perpetuating cycle. This thesis inverts the relation between the novel and 
the folktale as envisaged by Bakhtin, who interpreted adventure time as 
primitive and anachronistic when compared to modern time. However, we 
might further interrogate here whether we want to follow the logic of 
diachronic genealogy so favoured by historians of the novel, or instead 
shift our focus to accounting for simultaneous multiplicity and coexistence 
of genres, including novel and folktale, and with these examples, the various 
forms of subjective and predicative literature.” 

Todorov celebrates The Arabian Nights as a metafictional immanence of 
sheer narrative bounty, making the text a symbolic repository of story as 
affording breath, life, reprieve, and survival. According to his appreciative 
response, silence is equivalent to death, and the endless chatter of the tales is 
a utopian excess of narrative fluidity and multiplicity. The Todorovian world 


of adventurous exteriority revels in supplementary excess in contrast to the 


16 Th 1720, The Original London Post or Heathcote’s Intelligencer serialized Robinson Crusoe at the same 
time as Churchman’s Last Shift serialized The Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, and The London News serialized 
the entirety of The Arabian Nights in 445 instalments of three times a week over three years. 
Multiple serializations of both Sindbad and Robinson Crusoe took place throughout the entire 
eighteenth century. See Robert Mayo, The English Novel in the Magazines 1740—1815: With A Catalog 
of 1375 Magazine Novels and Novelettes (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1962), 58-59. 

1 Furthermore, ‘the adventure chronotope is thus characterized by a technical, abstract connection 
between space and time, by the reversibility of moments in a temporal sequence, and by their 
interchangeability in space’. Mikhail Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, trans. Caryl Emerson 
and Michael Holquist (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), 100. 
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Jamesian world of fiction that proceeds in the manner of a medical symp- 
tomatology, from action-oriented consequence to the detection of the 
subjective cause. Out of the seemingly ‘empty’ narrative comes forth many 
other stories, travels, miracles, and life itself. The Arabian Nights, by such an 
interpretation, is a self-perpetuating story-machine that reveals the fecundity 
of literature and narrative as a transcultural activity outside the mere 
confines of historical closure, and is therefore a cycle always oriented towards 
the future as a story-in-waiting, at a moment of contingent narrative 
opportunity. Todorov’s provocative account is indeed wilful, as The Arabian 
Nights can certainly yield evidence for opposing narratological hypotheses. 
For example, his analysis would falter if confronted with some of the tales in 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, such as “The Story of Beder, Princess of Persia 
and Giahaure, Princess of Samandal’, ‘The Story of Noureddin and the Fair 
Persian’, and ‘The History of Aboulhassen Ali Ebn Becar, and Schemselnihar, 
Favourite of Caliph Haroun al Raschid’, which are romantic love stories 
rather than action fictions. Both predicative adventure and subjective ro- 
mance are necessary for modernity and perhaps for all literary production as 
a whole—and indeed both modes are present in full measure in whichever 
version of The Arabian Nights we might want to examine." 

Michael Nerlich, in his magisterial study, Ideology of Adventure, has suggested 
that adventure tropes are crucial to modernity. This phenomenon occurs 
at the same time as a systematic dialectical transfer from heroic ‘real’ adventure 
during the era of chivalric romance and the voyages of discovery, and leads 
on into the ideology of adventure as a self-legitimating history of modernity 
and capitalism. This thesis is worth considering as equally relevant to the rise 


of Oriental adventure tales following Galland’s intervention.” Therefore, 


8 According to André Miquel, there are at least six fictional genres present in the Arabic 
original of which three are major and three minor. The three major genres are: (a) miraculous 
stories; (b) epic; and (c) individualized novel-romance. The three minor genres are (d) humorous 
trickster tales; (e) historical anecdotes; and (f) salutary moral fables. To some degree Todorov’s 
proposition concerns action-orientation in the Sindbad tales, which belong to (c) but action- 
orientation is, of course, present in all of these genres but not in equal degree with respect to 
each instantiation of them. See Miquel, ‘Préface’, pp. xxxvi—xxxvii. 

9 For instance, in Spain, the loss of the real meaning of knighthood corresponds to the mass 
propagation of the fairy-tale idea of the adventurer-knight. While 1492 might be the coincidental 
year of Columbus’s voyage to America as well as the publication of Amadis de Gaul, by 1531 
Charles V bans the export of knightly romances to America, which are banned in Spain by 1555 
as well. Michael Nerlich, Ideology of Adventure: Studies of Modern Consciousness, 1100—1750, trans. Ruth 


Crowley, 2 vols. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1987). 
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Todorov’s useful synchronic structuralism nonetheless requires a historicist 
frame: to understand Oriental adventure better alongside the important devel- 
opments of psychological realism, we need to contrast it, as a chronotope, with 
other chronotopes within the European genre system. The Bakhtinian concept 
of the chronotope—central to our analysis here—favours the temporal side 
of the spatio-temporal fusion. The introduction of Mille et une nuits into the first 
two decades of the European eighteenth century occurred several decades 
before the parallel coexistence and rise of nationalism, an ideology that spatially 
locates the nation and demarcates its boundaries in advance of broader literary 
and cultural exchanges.” Even as the nation is willed into existence, through 
the mechanisms of print capitalism, bourgeois individualism, and exclusionary 
nationalist literary and cultural history, it defines itself against the already 
existing, but now rapidly redefined version, of the Orientalizing chronotope 
as witnessed in Mille et une nuits, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments and the imitative 
Oriental tales that it spawned. As a result, The Arabian Nights is included as well as 
rejected by European literary history: it is both assimilated and disavowed.”! 
The Arabian Nights, having been transplanted into the European context, 
relies on the temporal actualization of its chronotope to construct crucial 
virtual reality machines, at a time when popular culture still did not have 
recourse to our contemporary simulation mechanisms. An apparently time- 
less space such as the harem functions for the European Oriental tale in the 


manner that the castle functions for the Gothic, evoking multiple periods of 


20 Gerald Newman, The Rise of English Nationalism: A Cultural History (London and New York: 
St Martin’s Press, 1987) dates English nationalism and Francophobia as on the rise from 1740. In 
the French context, full-scale nationalism can be said to arise towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, with the French Revolution. 

l Through the chronotope, according to Bakhtin, ‘{T]ime as it were, thickens, takes on flesh, 
becomes artistically visible; likewise, space becomes charged and responsive to the movements of 
time, plot, and history’ (The Dialogic Imagination, 84). Bakhtin spoke about the realist novel as a 
chronotope that he identified as pulling together historical, social-quotidian, biographical, and 
journalistic elements. In doing so, he suggests that this realist chronotope emerges over against 
the folkloric and the peasant community that is still present in the Rabelaisian fictions that pre- 
date it. However, Bakhtin’s focus on Renaissance and medieval Europe wavers when it comes to 
recognizing the manner in which the oriental chronotope re-energizes itself by the late 
seventeenth century in response to the rise of biblical and non-European chronology, greater 
Turkish—Venetian exchanges, and the rise of Orientalist scholarship and translation, in other 
words all the phenomena of so-called ‘integral humanism’ that Raymond Schwab has charac- 
terized in his erudite synthesis. The Oriental Renaissance: Europe’s Rediscovery of India and the East, 
1660—1860, trans. Gene Patterson Black and Victor Reinking (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1984). The Arabian Nights arrives in Europe at the midpoint of this renaissance. 
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history at once. Therefore, the space of the harem suggests the alternate 
temporality of the mythical Islamic East. The confusion of desire and 
epistemology in chronotopic motifs functions as various projective identifi- 
cations for the reader who experiences objective literary reality within 
compressed multichronic time. This has led to analytical attempts that either 
emphasize the reader’s desire to devalue the epistemology in a self-referential 
manner; or, alternatively, highlight the time-bound authorial epistemology 
in order to assess the sources of information that give credence to the 
representations. All versions of The Arabian Nights allow considerable shifts 
of perspective from historical reference to escapist fantasy and back, without 
necessarily forcing a choice between realist and fantastic epistemologies. 

National realism, by moving territorial and cultural hegemony into a 
vertical scale over time, is actually a reaction formation that emphasizes 
space through the guise of temporalization. To map the genealogy of the 
English novel’s paternity from only English precursors is to limit the 
influence on this genre to the territoriality of that island’s geography—and 
thereby to limit complex cultural interchange to geopolitical border cross- 
ings. Relying on the concept of the nation-state naturalizes and spatializes 
time by unifying it around the empty category of territory. To follow 
Benedict Anderson, one might say that the nationalist ideology first unified 
territory around a secular and ‘empty’ time. A geographically empty 
England is then retrospectively filled with cultural materials largely drawn 
only from activities that took place on English soil, even if the actual 
historical reality integrated various translocal influences and texts. By pro- 
ducing its own selective archive, the nation is positioned as an alibi for the 
state’s modernizing claims of jurisdiction, continuity, and legality. Even as 
this reconstituted national realism arrogates the referential and deictic 
functions of narrative that anchor it only to specific forms of fiction and 
history, transnational and transcultural texts such as The Arabian Nights are 
correspondingly relegated to the marginal status of insubstantial fantasy. 

A renewed attempt to address this problem might identify the Oriental 
tale as a secret sharer within a larger structure of the distribution of value 
among different forms of national, transnational, and fabulistic narrative. 
The Oriental tale—a genre that flourished following the popularity of Mille 
et une nuits and Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—is best approached as an artefact 
written to the specifications of the folktale but with the aims of modernity in 


mind. Artificially distressed in the manner of fake period furniture, the 
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Oriental tale is a simulacrum of traditional forms, with a highly misunder- 
stood yet crucial function in relation to the public culture of the Enlight- 
enment and political modernity. This was true even of Galland’s edition, 
especially as the most successful free-standing tales such as those of Ali Baba 
and Aladdin (replete with their modernizing and individualist themes) have 
no known Arabic manuscript antecedents before Galland’s ‘translation’, and 
recent speculation that these may well be pseudo-translations places Galland 
in the position of transcreator, if not full-fledged author.” 

The territorializing narrative inscription has also perhaps performed the task 
of erasing history from the inter-, trans-, cross-, and non-national. The utopian 
celebration of radical action fiction by Todorov is a space-clearing gesture that 
simply alters the value assigned to the theme of character-subordinating action 
but without addressing the problem directly. Harry Harootunian’s evocative 
term for this simultaneous perception of the national-internal and the Oriental- 
external is ‘cultural diplopia’, where fictional others and substantial selves 
cohabit within a nationalist imaginary for purposes of constructing self- 
identified citizen-subjects. Such construction allows for the satirical advantages 
of the hermeneutic traffic between national-internal and Oriental-external, 
with one being the shadow-self of the other. The chimerical function of the 
Oriental in relation to the more substantial national allows the former to 
function in relation to the latter as something similar to what Benedict 
Anderson has called a spectre of comparison.” 

The reason why Oriental adventure tales are just as important as novels for 
scholars of nationalism and the history of the novel, then, is because they 
perform functions of withdrawal, exchange, and porous identification that 
are as important as the functions performed by realist novels, but are written 
by their authors and read by their readers with these different objectives in 


mind. Chronotopes especially are translated through the vehicle of narrative, 


? Muhsin Mahdi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights: Alf Layla wa-layla From the Earliest Known Sources, 
edited with introduction and notes, 3 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1984—94); Margaret Sironval, ‘Métamorphoses 
d'un conte: Aladin français et anglais’, (Ph.D. thesis 1998, University of Paris III); and Aboubakr 
Chraibi, ‘Galland’s “Ali Baba” and Other Arabic Versions’, Marvels and Tales 18.2 (2004): 159-69. 

3 See Harry Harootunian, ‘Some Thoughts on Comparability and the Space-Time Problem’, 
boundary 2 32.2 (Summer 2005): 23—52; and Benedict Anderson, The Spectre of Comparisons: Nationalism, 
Southeast Asia and the World (New York: Verso, 1998). El demonio de las comparaciones is taken up by 
Benedict Anderson as a concept from José Rizal’s Filipino novel Noli me tangere (1887), in which 
the uncanny doubling of the metropolitan and the colonial is revealed; in that case, the 


metropolitan spectre (of the public gardens) crops up in the colonial context. 
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perhaps in the manner of the memes that have been identified by sociobio- 
logists as the cultural material that passes across generations. The translata- 
bility of narrative is what allows it to form a meta-code, differentiating it 
from other forms of literature, such as poetry, that are much less translat- 
able. Furthermore, as Hayden White has argued, ‘narrativizing discourse 
serves the purpose of moralizing judgments’. Distinguishing the narrative 
aspect of a story (its plot) from its dissertative aspect (its extrapolated and 
moralizing message), White argues that no narrative is innocent. Narrato- 
logical critique and ideology critique are inevitably related, and close atten- 
tion to one has to proceed through the other. This occurs by verifying 
evidence through narratological units or the interpretation of implication by 
way of cultural and political analysis. It is important to understand that 
Todorov’s reading of The Arabian Nights is liberatory, in a limited sense, when 
weighed against the confinements of Jamesian characterology, but such a 
reading is possible only because the cycle of action-oriented narration 
nonetheless produces a different dissertative function alongside the narrative 
one as an implicature. What I will now name as the xenotrope (the stereo- 
type of the foreigner, or put simply, the figure of the other) is in Oriental 
tales the content of the cultural diplopia. Even though Galland produced a 
familiarizing translation of The Arabian Nights, his work was undone by the 
context in which it was read. The xenotrope appears retroactively in Galland 
as a function of context rather than as inherent to the text. The xenotrope 
produces exoticism alongside the dissertative function—and therefore for 
European readers to see a harem in literature is to consume the exotic while 
being disapproving and being titillated at the same time. Where chronotopes 
solidify, there a xenotrope shall be. Each nationalism produces its own special 
chimera. This is why, given the massive ideological shift over this period, the 
Galland translation is turned upside down by Burton’s rendition almost two 
centuries later. In the manner that voyages of discovery took over where 
chivalric romances left off, subsequently, Oriental tales formally institution- 
alize and secure the topoi and tropes that had been left highly open-ended by 
voyages of discovery. The xenotrope then, once it is established, functions in 
the manner of a chronotopic motif, suggesting an entire set of plausibility 
parameters, including escapist fantasy and satirical hermeneutics. A literary 


example of the reversibility and co-dependency of Oriental adventure and 


a Hayden White, The Content of the Form: Narrative Discourse and Historical Representation (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987), 24. 
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domestic fiction with each other can help demonstrate some of the specific 
ideological labour performed by The Arabian Nights as the shadowy transcul- 
tural masterpiece, perceived through several languages, that stands behind 


the inception of the subgenre of the Oriental tale in European literature. 


Examining the Genre System: Sheridan’s 


The History of Nourjahad 


Discussing Frances Sheridan’s The History of Nourjahad, an anonymous early 
twentieth-century critic wrote that ‘Mrs. Sheridan wrote a real Arabian 
night’, and that the tale was specifically much more evocative of Galland’s 
collection than Oriental tales by her contemporaries such as Johnson’s Rasselas.” 
Through this tale, Sheridan sets up a complex mechanism of reversibility 
between Oriental adventure and domestic realism—and between xenotrope 
and chronotope.” Sheridan had initially planned to publish this text, along 
with a series of other fictions, as moral tales dedicated to the Prince of Wales, but 
she died before she could accomplish this goal. This aspect of ‘royal ethics’ 


echoes—even if unintentionally—early predecessors of The Arabian Nights such 


25 Times Literary Supplement (Thursday 13 October, 1927): 710. 

% There have been several important readings of this novella, by Margaret Anne Doody, 
Felicity Nussbaum, and Mita Chowdhury among others. Observing how the fiction ‘collapses 
narrative temporality in daring new ways’, Doody suggests that it nonetheless centres masculine 
characters in the main. Relying on the same evidence of few significant female characters, Felicity 
Nussbaum argues, in the opposite direction from Doody, that the male characters in the novel 
are in fact feminized stand-ins for female modes of behaviour in the period; Nourjahad’s options 
are not unlike those moral and consumerist choices presented to upper-class British women at 
this time; therefore, the novella works on its audience through the possibility of cross-gendered 
identification that already anticipates other generic innovations such as the 1802 melodrama and 
the 1813 musical play later based on it. More recently, Mita Chowdhury has suggested that an 
ideology of progressive universalism collapses history and fiction together when Sheridan uses 
the oriental tale for gendered critique. See Margaret Anne Doody, ‘Frances Sheridan: Morality 
and Annihilated Time’, in Mary Anne Schofield and Cecilia Macheski, eds., Fetter'd or Free? British 
Women Novelists, 1670-1815 (Athens, Oh.: Ohio University Press, 1986), 324-58; Margaret Anne 
Doody, The True Story of the Novel (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1996); Felicity 
Nussbaum, Torrid Zones: Maternity, Sexuality and Empire in Eighteenth-Century English Narratives (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995); and Mita Choudhury, ‘Fact, Fantasy, or Mimesis? Narra- 
tives of Freedom/Imperial Masquerade’, in Laura J. Rosenthal, ed., Monstrous Dreams of Reason: Body, 
Self, and Other in the Enlightenment (Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 2002), 255-75. 
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as Kalila wa dimna.” Or is such an echo the ‘free’ textual power of texts such as The 
Arabian Nights, that can insinuate themselves into a number of situations 
without needing conscious authorial intentions? The story is presumably an 
enactment of moral commonplaces—what Sheridan later subtitles for children 
as ‘The Folly of Unreasonable Wishes’. Abridged and illustrated as a children’s 
tale, it was twice adapted for the stage in 1802 and 1813. The original novella was 
published through at least eleven editions from 1767 to 1830, and was also 
translated into a number of European languages including French, Russian, 
and Hungarian. In this section on Nourjahad, I will highlight the interaction of 
the fiction’s narrative and dissertative aspects to reflect on the functions of the 
chronotope and xenotrope in narratological and ideological terms, keeping in 
mind the new era of the Oriental tale ushered in by the offspring of The Arabian 
Nights.” 

Nourjahad is a favourite of Schemzeddin, the 22-year-old sultan of Persia 
who has just ascended the throne. ‘Desirous of promoting his favourite’ to be 
his vizier, Schemzeddin consults with four old counsellors about Nourja- 
had’s fitness for the job.” To his disappointment, the grey eminences caution 
Schemzeddin about Nourjahad’s youth, avarice, hedonism, and irreligious- 
ness. In a memorable homoerotic scene the young Schemzeddin, ‘the sultan, 
with an assumed levity, throwing himself down on a bank of violets, and 
familiarly drawing his favourite to sit by him’ (p. 25), begins to interrogates 
Nourjahad. Put in the position of being asked hypothetically what his wildest 
wishes might be, Nourjahad wishes for inexhaustible riches, unmitigated 
pleasure, and eternal life. He is banished from the sultan’s presence. That 
night, a guardian genius appears to Nourjahad, and offers him the very 
desires he confessed to, while cautioning him to consider whether he is truly 
willing to bear the consequences of these desires. Despite being told that he 
would be struck by deep bouts of sleep that might last for years if he over- 
indulges, Nourjahad accepts. Given a vast treasure, the hedonist goes about 


refining his pleasures in the three areas of sex, gastronomy, and music. 


7 André Miquel, ‘Naissance, éclipse et résurrection’, 22. 

23 For the only full-length biography, see Alicia Le Fanu, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan, Mother of the Late Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and Author of ‘Sidney Biddulph,’ 
‘Nourjahad,’ and ‘The Discovery’ (London: Whittaker, 1824). See also Esther K. Sheldon, Thomas Sheridan 
of Smock-Alley, 1719-1788 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967). 

2 Frances Sheridan, The History of Nourjahad, in Three Oriental Tales (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 


2002), 23. All subsequent citations will be parenthetical references in the text to this edition. 
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Nourjahad appoints Hasem, a trusted director to his household, and also falls 
in love with Mandana, one of the beauties in his newly acquired harem. 
Meanwhile, he is called up before the sultan about rumours regarding high 
living and excessive wealth. Upon confessing to living it up when a genie 
granted him a boon, Nourjahad is coldly disbelieved and rejected. Confined 
to his estate by the sultan, Nourjahad launches into another orgiastic round 
of pleasures. Suffering the curse of prolonged sleep for his drunkenness, he 
awakens after four years and twenty days. 

Once Nourjahad resolves his disorientation, he discovers from Hasem that 
the harem favourite Mandana has died in childbirth leaving him a son. Yet 
another interview with Schemzeddin sends Nourjahad back in greater dis- 
favour; he decides to remove quietly with his entourage to a country estate. 
Here he indulges in a travesty of ideas sacred to Islam by pretending to be the 
Prophet Mohammed with his wife Cadiga in paradise, surrounded by other 
beauties resembling houris. The celestial masquerade results in Nourjahad 
being punished by a sleep that lasts forty years and eleven months. When he 
awakes, Hasem is no more, but Cadiga, now an old woman, has taken his place 
as director of the household. In the meantime, Nourjahad’s son by Mandana 
has run away after attempting to rob his father of his riches. Tastes have 
changed; he is unable to stock his harem with fresh beauties to his liking. 
Nourjahad strikes a remonstrating Cadiga dead, as he grows peevish, morose, 
and cruel from the deadening effect of pleasure. He is condemned to fall asleep 
for another twenty years and wakes up to meet Cozro, Cadiga’s brother. 

This is the point in the tale when Nourjahad undergoes a reformation of 
his lifestyle in conversation with the highly moral Cozro, who convinces him 
to spend his wealth on good works rather than physical pleasure. Both Cozro 
and Nourjahad get into trouble with the officers of Schemerzad, the new 
sultan who is the son of Schemzeddin, for violating curfew during the 
mourning period with their charitable deeds. Nourjahad is willing to go to 
the scaffold in defence of his philanthropy. Furthermore, he implores the 
prophet to take back the gift of eternity and unlimited riches that had 
been given him. At this point, the denouement to the novella reveals 
that the entire timeline of a supposed sixty-four years was a clever imposition 
on Nourjahad over the course of fourteen months by Schemzeddin, who 
re-emerges as not having died, as do a host of other characters. Mandana had 
played the role of the guardian genius, the vizier the role of Hasem, and the 


sultan himself the role of Cozro. The coffers of treasure were fake coins 
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produced by the sultan for the sake of the moral experiment. Nourjahad 
learns his lesson and moderates his passions. He is rewarded when Mandana 
is restored to him. The ultimate reward, of course, is that Schemzeddin 
appoints him to the position of vizier, for which he had previously been 
unfit, and for which now, he has been eminently seasoned. 

Nourjahad has been subject to a sting operation in the fiction. Involving 
elaborate theatricals that last fourteen months, the play within the fiction is the 
thing, not so much to catch the conscience of the king, but the conscience of a 
potential minister. Sheridan’s fiction reflects many of the techniques she 
perfected as a dramatist. Moral absolutism and emotional authenticity domin- 
ate the narrative: Nourjahad’s desires have to be spoken as an inner truth that 
leads from the hypothetical context of its elicitation: ‘Tell me, Nourjahad, and tell me 
truly, what would satisfy thy wishes, if thou were certain of possessing whatsoever thou shouldst 
desire? (p. 25). Nourjahad walks right into this moral trap, leading himself 
through a convoluted plot not of his making but intended for his edification. 
By speaking in accordance with the truth of his desire, Nourjahad is trapped by 
the official discourse of social norms he transgresses. If Nourjahad inhabits the 
narrative function of his history in Hayden White’s sense, the sultan, the moral 
paragon, occupies the enunciatory aspects of the dissertative function. In order 
to impose the requisite moral ideals, the sultan adopts an elaborate and 
inauthentic subterfuge. In contrast, by being asked to verbalize his fantasy 
honestly, Nourjahad is subjected to a literal actualization of it, and the moral 
recoil that such an actualization will bring. In the violent wrenching apart of 
the narrative aspect from the dissertative aspect, the adventure narrative is 
realized as an emotionally charged domestic fiction. In order to speed up the 
consequences, time has to be elongated artificially, so that Nourjahad can learn 
the lessons of experience but not live an entire life while doing so. That would 
defeat the purposes of the sultan who wishes to reprogramme him as a 
competent vizier by speeding him through an artificial simulation. The ‘royal 
ethics’ of the speculum principis has been turned on its head, as the king has to tutor 
the minister. In the manner of all sting operations, fantasy has to be invited into 
reality. Solicited intentions are allowed to proceed towards criminal acts, and 
punished accordingly once they have done so. 

Propp’s category of the character-function is applicable to the story.” 


While the superficial structure resembles the literal-minded folktale, the 


% For the sake of efficiency I have italicized all the Proppian functions that I cite in this 


paragraph and the next. 
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elements of narrative reversal are embedded within the same character- 
functions, and will eventually unfold when subjected to a dissertative cue. 
Nourjahad undergoes distanciation from himself in the initial situation by 
expressing his immoral desires; he suffers an interdiction from the sultan 
upon their revelation; he transgresses the interdiction by persisting in his 
desires; he interrogates the genie about the possibility of granting his wishes; 
the genie informs him of the means of success. However, while Propp suggests 
the presence of the true hero and the false hero in the folktale, Sheridan splits 
Nourjahad to fulfil parallel character-functions of both hero and anti-hero. 
The anti-hero’s character-functions of perfidy, involuntary complicity, ill deeds, and 
imposture are performed within Nourjahad’s mental framework, even as 
crucial functions of the hero, such as moral decision, elimination of evil, transfigur- 
ation, and punishment of the hero turn out to be largely self-inflicted”! 

While it might appear that Sheridan has successfully converted the 
Todorovian type of action-oriented exteriority to Jamesian bourgeois inter- 
iority by changing the dissertative value put on the narrative component of 
the character-function and running the story back on itself in reverse, what 
is ultimately revealed is not so much bourgeois interiority, but bourgeois 
outcome. The didactic adventure fable exposes its obsession with end- 
orientation. Objective conditions, such as being made to fall asleep, and 
the loss of key members of his entourage, entirely determine Nourjahad’s 
change of heart. Hedonistic self-indulgence miraculously turns into philan- 
thropic altruism. While all the action-oriented wonders are dissolved by the 
sultan’s realist explanation of every imposture through a reversal of the wave 
of the magic wand, what remains in place of the miracle is a cheap bag of 
tricks, as with Ann Radcliffe’s version of the Gothic. Oriental despotism and 
the concept of Islam as religious imposture could very well have been on 
Sheridan’s mind: her husband Thomas Sheridan’s career as manager of the 
Smock-Alley theatre in Dublin was ruined more than a decade earlier when a 
riot broke out during his production of an English version of Voltaire’s 


Mahomet The Impostor and his family subsequently had to leave Dublin.” 


+! Most of the narratological categories applied in this paragraph are taken verbatim from 
Propp’s Morphology of the Folk Tale. All italicized categories, identified by Propp as character- 
functions within the folk tale, are so clearly applicable to Sheridan’s novella. 

» See James Miller and John Hoadly, Mahomet the Impostor: A Tragedy (London, 1744), a hostile 
portrait of the prophet of Islam as ‘A Pilf’ring Camel-Driver, one so vile | His own vile Crew 


renounc’d him’ (p. 9). During the course of the play, the prophet is characterized as ‘arrogant 
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Theatricality replaces narrativity when the Oriental illusion is unmasked for 
the audience as domestic morality tale: hence the successful adaptation of 
Nourjahad for early nineteenth-century melodrama. Certain crucial character- 
functions such as mediation, donation of the magic elements, and transportation of 
the hero from one realm to another are theatricalized through and through 
by Schemzeddin. The Sultan Schemzeddin (who stands in for the authorial 
function of the theatricalizing apparatus) ends up dissolving the supernatural 
miracles into a secular moral realism. It appears to Nourjahad as if he is making 
decisions, departing, and eliminating evil, yet all these actions are proceeding 
transitively as character-functions of the apparatus policed by Schemzeddin 
as absolute master. As a character, Nourjahad believes he has hedonistic 
interiority, whereas in fact his interiority is entirely manipulated according to 
Schemzeddin’s moral reform agenda. Orientalist escapism has been trumped 
by nationalist morality. 

The transcoding of Nourjahad’s life by the dissertative function at the end 
of the history is unified with another dissertative function revealed within 
the story, when Nourjahad edges towards philanthropy and reform. The 
move to philanthropy in the tale redeems Nourjahad, even as it subtly poses 
itself as an anti-politics to the sultan’s writ. The emergency relief of the poor, 
planned by Nourjahad, and executed by Cozro (Cozro being the sultan 
himself) takes aim at the external moral rigidity of a period of mourning 
for the supposedly dead Schemzeddin that is violated so that the poor do not 
starve. Moral norms are allowed to transgress legal injunctions that stand in 
their way. The sultan as Cozro colludes with Nourjahad against the pre- 
tended edict of his own son Schemerzad, who supposedly mourns his father, 
the sultan as Schemzeddin. If the idea of a lecherous sultan is a character- 
ological point of no return—the absolute dissolute as it were—Sheridan’s 
sultan is, as apparatus, forced for reasons of narrative impulsion to motivate a 
whole range of characters who act on his behalf and generate actions. The 
sultan, in addition to being chief director of the imposture, turns out to be an 
actor of many principal roles. He plays himself, his own son, Cozro, and also 


provides sound and lighting effects at certain key moments, even while 


Impostor’, ‘tyrant’, ‘obscure seditious Innovator’, ‘Idol’, and ‘Villain, or Enthusiast’. The brawl in 
the theatre that resulted in its destruction derived from political affiliations. An anti-court 
faction began rioting on the premise that further challenges to authority were suppressed in 


deference to the establishment. 
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assisting with casting, and constant stage direction. The sultan’s actions 
suggest the puppet-theatre characteristics of what Bakhtin called the ‘inter- 
valic chronotope-—where Nourjahad’s life as a hedonist becomes a sus- 
pended interlude that interrupts the moralizing chronotope of the main 
narrative that surrounds it. As a result, what develops is a hybridization of 
time-spaces, both the Oriental and the national, in a manner that changes 
the meaning of each of the chronotopes and their interaction with reality. 
While critics such as Jan Watt argue for a return of romance after the 
installation of formal realism so-called (Pavel plots this as the return of 
moderate idealism following the anti-idealist change), it is more accurate to 
assume that neither had romance gone away, nor had realism been born 
ab ovo. 

Also reminiscent of aspects of the adventure chronotope, Sheridan’s tale 
features the entirely technical, abstract connection between space and time, 
the reversibility of moments in a temporal sequence, and the interchange- 
ability of these moments in space.” One kind of adventure novel identified by 
Bakhtin, of ‘endurance’, characteristic of the Greek romance, is converted 
into another kind, of ‘becoming’, characteristic of the chivalric romance’s 
embrace of chance and ultimately the eighteenth-century novel’s embrace of 
modernity. 

A novel of ordeal, Nourjahad is magically converted into Entwicklung or 
Bildungsroman through its operating in double time. In this hybridization of 
chronotopes, the highly artificial, simulational model of the intervalic 
chronotope is made to confront the naive structure of the travel novel 
and the novel of ordeal in which the hero moves through space. Sheridan’s 
achievement is one of metafictional allegory that makes a mockery of the 
division of supposedly realist and fantastic genres. By initiating a switch 
between supposedly realist and fantastic modes, the intervalic chronotope 
produces an implicit critique of the national realist novelistic form. The 
concentric diegetic worlds of the novella are cut open by the dissertative 
function. While the dissertative function appears at its conventional didactic 
point, that is, at the conclusion, it also integrates itself with the goals of 


national realism, whereas the narrative function, in contrast, is much more 


3 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 166. See also Gary Saul Morson and Caryl Emerson, Mikhail 
Bakhtin: Creation of A Prosaics (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1990), 404. 


* See n. 11. 
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visible at the beginning, where it is most related to the model of a predicative 
literature. Stories that begin as predicative and Oriental turn dissertative and 
national. Nourjahad has moral outcome without interiority, even while it 
started as a febrile ‘Persian’ tale designed for pleasure and without much 
promise of a powerful conclusion. 

Sheridan’s sultan is indeed a busy sultan, taking on the functions of the vizier 
while getting Nourjahad up to speed. This is in contrast to the conventional 
myth of Oriental despotism, in which sultan is replaced by vizier so that the 
absolute master can be left to enjoy his dissolute excesses. In this story, the 
sultan turns into a moral sage, as the vizier has to be coached by acting out a 
fantasy of being the hedonistic sultan that he normally could never be.” 

Within this ironic reworking of the genre of the speculum principis, a young 
sultan takes elaborate measures to prepare his friend for the job of his deputy 
rather than the usual education of a young prince by a wise mentor. Rasselas 
and Imlac have changed places, and Imlac has become a dissolute to provide 
us with reverse engineering of an earlier genre. And, if it appeared at the end 
of this fiction that the Oriental adventure is the fantasy inside national 
realism, the vizier-like sultan along with the sultan-like vizier in Sheridan’s 
tale reveals a more radical and fundamental reversibility and substitutability 
of the structures of Oriental despotism and domestic realism as narrative 
apparatus, when viewed through the Bakhtinian category of the intervalic 
chronotope. The national-realist tale is indeed the fantasy within the fantasy, 
or the special-case fantasy of the story of daily life inside the compendium 
of tales both marvellous and ordinary. Sheridan has implicitly applied 
some of the structuralist insights discussed avant la lettre. Even as the moral 
analysis of her story implicitly critiques national realism, it explicitly substi- 
tutes the anti-politics of philanthropic donation for individual hedonism. 
Nourjahad’s hedonistic adventure has taken place in exactly the manner that 
Bakhtin describes adventure, namely, as an ‘extratemporal hiatus between 
two biological moments’, but also in the manner of the intervalic chron- 


otope that throws the entire genre system into question.” 


35 See Alain Grosrichard, The Sultan’s Court: European Fantasies of the East, trans. Liz Heron (New 
York: Verso, 1998). During her time, it is worth speculating whether Sheridan might have been 
aware of Nicolas Boulanger’s The Origin and Progress of Despotism. In the Oriental, and Other Empires of 
Africa, Europe and America (1764), a popularization of Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws that also went 
through several English editions. 

% Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 90. 
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Conclusion: From Sheridan to Joyce 


The communicative function of even the most fantastical narrative thus works 
through various codes, such as the narrative and the dissertative, and performs 
various character-functions whether communicational, allegorical, or identifi- 
catory. In terms of the compositional strategies regarding these historical 
modes, we can begin to think about the way that chronological and non- 
chronological configurations of plot work, as crossing points between national 
temporality and extra-national narrativity. The eighteenth-century literary 
imagination oscillates between the historical and non-historical aspects of 
cultures: historicity is not the same as chronology, and identity is not the 
same as experience. All fictionalization regarding adventure—Oriental or 
otherwise—involves a necessary non-relation between context and text. A 
distanciation from the reader creates new channels for different as well as 
familiar modes of identification. Alongside the broader genres of the adventure 
tale, Oriental adventure testifies to cultural exoticism and domestic realism 
existing side by side, for the purposes of cultural diplopia, stereoscopically 
putting together multiple chronotopes and xenotropes. If prosaic allegorization 
is indeed the novel’s innovation, as Bakhtin argues, ‘novel’ is not just the 
narrowing confines of domestic realism but the various non-novelistic prose 
forms extant at various times. 

This systematization of the Oriental adventure and national domestic 
genres through writings such as Galland’s, Sheridan’s, and many others 
can alert us to the deeper premises of the genre system. This is why a writer 
such as Sheridan, claimed for Irishness by later literary history, nonetheless 
can function very usefully as a voice within British national literature, 
perhaps even as the exception that is the most typical. The tale was 
written for a planned volume to be dedicated to the Prince of Wales. How 
much more loyalist can the stated intention behind a text be? Subsequent 
literary history, hostile to lateral transcultural literary circulation, opts for 
national-realist verticality. Where multiple genres circulated with temporal 
indefiniteness and generalized ambiguity, the mechanisms of national real- 
ism come in to anchor a particular historicism as the ground of referential 
elaboration. Alternative possible worlds were reconverted into secondary 
positions as figurations of the merely fantastic. Literary criticism needs to 
engage with the cognitivist approaches of deictic shift theory (DST) in order 


to loosen itself from the straitjacket of national realism. If the national realist 
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norm is allowed to function as unmarked referential ground or topology, it 
ends up designating all other constructions as figures, projections, or Orien- 
talia. Although the norm cannot be dislodged easily, it can be challenged in 
order to recentre other perspectives and artefacts.” 

There has been a subtle but important divergence that has developed 
recently between the discourse analysis of Orientalism according to literary, 
linguistic, and ideology critique protocols that remain a largely negative 
hermeneutics, and the empirical objectives of historians who seek to dis- 
count misrepresentations even while holding out for positive knowledge. 
Given these differing epistemological and disciplinary desires, it is useful to 
consider the following claim by the Russian formalist A. N. Vessilovsky, 


Propp’s mentor, almost a century ago: 


Contemporary narrative, with its complex themes, and its photographic reproduc- 
tion of reality appears to beg the question of its ultimate meaning, but when 
posterity places it in the distanciated perspective that we now hold of Antiquity, 
Prehistory, and the Middle Ages, and when Time the great simplifier, synthesizes the 
complexity of events, and reduces them to dots disappearing into the depths of the 
past, its [contemporary narrative’s| contours will merge with the same ones we see 
when we examine ancient poetic production. Then, two phenomena will reign over 


everything else: schematization and repetition.” 


Schematization and repetition enable the establishment of a genre and its 
spatio-temporal contours. By acknowledging the subordinated hierarchies of 
genre that value national realist genres above Oriental exoticist ones, we can 
demonstrate the centrality of The Arabian Nights in a way that questions the 
genre hierarchy rather than just pleads for inclusion. Just as a system of racial 
differentiation was applied in a manner that classified people of colour as 
‘raced’ whereas ‘white’ was assumed as a norm above demarcation, we 
should also take forward the analysis of Orientalism and its effect on the 
system of genres including all the national realist ones, to ask how ‘Orien- 
talist these other genres also are in terms of their operating assumptions. 
Orientalism is not just the presence of positive or negative representations of 


the ‘Orient’, waiting to be parsed, but the broader system of schematization 


% For a seminal collection laying out the premises of deictic shift theory, see Judith 
F. Duchan, Gail A. Bruder, and Lynne E. Hewitt, eds., Deixis in Narrative: A Cognitive Science 
Perspective (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1995). 

SAN, Vessilovsky, cited in Vladimir Propp, Morphology of the Folktale. 
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and repetition (and indeed citation) that actualizes literary systems of genre 
as a law and its transgression. Could an appreciation of The Arabian Nights 
making available flexible and free forms of narrative—as argued by Gerhardt 
and Ghazoul—lead to articulating new forms of universalism that are 
transnational idealist in a Pavelian mode rather than national-realist in an 
Auerbachian way? Such laws of genre will have more to say to us—beyond 
and despite the geographical forms of separateness or indeed genre apart- 
heid—that keeps national and Oriental apart within a systematic and hier- 
archical distribution of value.” 

Literature has proliferated in earlier moments through transcultural 
circulation and multiple forms of literary transduction, whereby one fic- 
tional archive generates supplementary instances of itself in other languages, 
countries, and genres, without apologies. Take Shakespeare, for example. 
Such transductions do not necessarily need national-realistic or historicist 
referential grounding as a primary resolution of them as secondary elabor- 
ations. However, the ushering in of national realism meant this particular 
mode’s disappearance, even as the earlier mobility of deictic shifts for 
alternative possible worlds is lost, and primary presences are reclassified as 
secondary elaborations. Hence the literary historian often argues that in 
Montesquieu’s Persian Letters (1721) the Persians are actually a commentary on 
France. But would it be possible to assert any such correspondence theory 
with respect to the characters within The Arabian Nights? 

National realism names a particular mode Orientalist because of its 
xenotropisms, and this perception infects literary history backwards in a 
manner that solidifies earlier, more fluid chronotopes. While parsing the 
Oriental tale from within its conditions is a useful exercise, that activity 
does not challenge the larger paradigm unless the deeper structure of co- 
dependency between national and Oriental is revealed. Understanding this 
mutual imbrication will be crucial to any lasting appreciation of The Arabian 
Nights as not just exotica, but as textually generative of a mature modern 
European literature. 

A brief foray through the work of one of the most canonical writers of the 
twentieth century can illustrate this generativity. James Joyce’s Irishness is 


perhaps more noticeable in the twentieth-century context, but his acceptance 


9 Tallude here to Edward Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978), and also Jacques 
Derrida, ‘The Law of Genre’, Critical Inquiry 7.1 (Autumn 1980): 51-77. 
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as one of the most canonical writers of Anglophone (if not exactly English) 
modernism demonstrates that non-native writers can participate and be 
integrated very easily in a national literature and even be produced as 
exemplars. Let us think momentarily of Conrad, who is certainly not 
chalked up as a Polish writer. Given the greater consciousness of the colonial 
situtation facing Ireland, James Joyce artfully integrates the national and 
imperial with its obverse, the Oriental and exotic, from a transcolonial 
vantage point that repeats the format of the national English novel with 
an indication of the outside that it elicits but also suspends and withholds. 
‘Araby’, an early story in Dubliners, plays on the sense of the Oriental as a 
kind of suspended or borrowed time that represents the yearning for escape 
from the greyness of wintry northern Europe. The story ends up reinforcing 
the claustrophobic interiority of the Irish colony.” ‘Araby’ refers to an Irish 
Victorian bazaar in 1890s Dublin that hawked ‘Oriental’ goods through 
various stalls with names such as ‘the Eastern Temple’, ‘Algericas’, and 
‘Arabian Nights’. In the manner of Nourjahad, Joyce’s ‘Araby’ confuses sexual 
desire with Orientalist pleasure. The adolescent narrator of the story is 
infatuated with Mangan’s sister, who, when she ultimately speaks to him, 
asks him if he was going to Araby: ‘It would be a splendid bazaar she said; she 


would love to go.“ 


Following this exchange, the lovesickness of the narrator 
takes the following form, where the desire for Mangan’s sister is metonym- 


ically shifted onto Araby: 


At night in my bedroom and by day in the classroom her image came between me 
and the page I strove to read. The syllables of the word Araby were called to me 
through the silence in which my soul luxuriated and cast an Eastern enchantment 


over me. I asked for leave to go to the bazaar Saturday night.” 


Ultimately wrangling permission and spending money from a forgetful uncle, 
the narrator gets to the bazaar at the time when it is about to close. The magic 


time has already passed and the narrator feels overwhelmed by anguish, 


40 


James Joyce, ‘Araby’, in Dubliners (New York: Penguin, 1967), 29—35. For a reading of the 
peculiar structure of temporality in the work, see Ranjana Khanna, ‘ “Araby”: Women’s Time 
and the Time of the Nation’, in Ellen Carol Jones, ed., Joyce: Feminism/Post/Colonialism, European Joyce 
Studies 8 (Amsterdam and Atlanta: Rodopi Press, 1998), 81—101. 

4 Joyce, ‘Araby’, 31; see also Donald T. Torchiana, Backgrounds for Joyce’s Dubliners (Boston: Allen 
& Unwin, 1986), 52—67. 

2 Joyce, ‘Araby’, 32. 
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anger, and loss. The moral blindness felt by the narrator at the end of the 
story suggests a lack of access to the uplifting aspects of the national-realist as 
well as the Oriental-exoticist modes. This lack could possibly be attributed to 
the Irish colonial context, one that is neither assimilable to pure Englishness 
or an alternative Oriental sensibility that is also wholly other to it. 

If ‘Araby’ touches on the contentless romance of the Orient, the passage at 
the very end of ‘Ithaca’ in Ulysses explores the possibilities of a predicative 
literature within the interior domestic fiction. This is when Bloom finally 
returns home to bed by Molly’s side after his Nighttown revels. This chapter 
generates narrative as cumulative detail in response to pointed interrogative 


questions: 


Womb? Weary? 

He rests. He has travelled. 

With? 

Sinbad the Sailor and Tinbad the Tailor and Jinbad the Jailer and Whinbad the 
Whaler and Ninbad the Nailer and Finbad the Failer and Binbad the Bailer and 
Pinbad the Pailer and Minbad the Mailer and Hinbad the Hailer and Rinbad the 
Railer and Dinbad the Kailer and Vinbad the Quailer and Linbad the Yailer and 
Xinbad the Phthailer. 

When? 

Going to a dark bed there was a round square round Sindbad the Sailor roc’s auk’s 
egg in the night of the bed of all the auks of the rocs of Darkinbad the Brightdayler. 
Where? 


43 
e 


At this moment in the book, the free indirect style rendition of Bloom’s 
consciousness formally comes to an end and Molly’s internal monologue 
begins. Undoubtedly an important narrative transition in the text despite its 
nonsensical repetitions, this passage also represents an allegory of form and 
narrative production that integrates the chronotopes of Oriental adventure 
and domestic fiction. The alliteration of naming and vocation—Sinbad the 
Sailor, Tinbad the Tailor, Jinbad the Jailer—in response to the question of 
‘With? evokes the endless machine of travel literature from The Odyssey 
onward that continues generating output even as the rules are slightly 
changed to accommodate ‘Dinbad the Kailer and Vinbad the Quailer and 
Linbad the Yailer and Xinbad the Phthailer’ as the non-alliterative last four 


B James Joyce, Ulysses, ed. Hans Walter Gabler (New York: Random House, 1986), 17.2319—32. 
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after eleven alliterative names and vocations. A calling out of narrative 
subheadings is followed by a formalistic reversal. The reader assumes that 
Bloom thinks of the square around the roc’s auk’s egg and then finally 
collapses in sleep to the typographic symbol of the dot as the still point of 
origination. Whether or not he has actually ordered eggs for breakfast, 
Bloom’s return to the womb (of domestic fiction?) at break of day to the 
thought of Darkinbad the Brightdayler is followed by Molly’s (formally 
hysterical) monologue. The womb speaks. It is the dialogue of interior 
monologue, as specified by Pavel as challenging idealist narrative, that follows. 

The Sindbad story brings together the two most arguably significant books 
in Joyce’s library. Homer’s Odyssey and Burton’s translation of The Arabian 
Nights come together—now as odyssey and araby. There are, of course, 
numerous allusions to Irish Orientalism and The Arabian Nights in Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake.* The Arabian Nights is never far from the allusive surface 
of all these texts: from the comparison of Bloom to Sindbad the ancient 
mariner in front of the Irish National Library to the Haroun al Raschid and 
Sindbad pantomimes in Bella Cohen’s brothel and elsewhere in Ulysses; 
from the deliberate confusions of Erin’s round towers and Iran’s round 
Zoroastrian towers to the Ossianic and oceanic oral performance in Finnegans 
Wake. Joyce renders the myth of the Celtic-Phoenician connection broached 
by the fanciful theories of Orientalist Charles Vallancey in his Trieste lectures 
as well. Joyce’s references to The Arabian Nights are transnational topoi, from 
the carnival in Dubliners, to Ulysses as the European book of the day, to the 
suggestion that Finnegans Wake, modelled on the Egyptian Book of the Dead, is 
the global book of the night. After all, Mille et une nuits is about the relation- 
ship between travel and home, adventure and the bedchamber, and kinesis 
and stasis. So is Ulysses. For that matter, Joyce’s ‘allincluding farraginous 
chronicle’, in terms of its transgeneric voraciousness and stylistic tonalities, 


also does what Burton’s translation performs.” 


* For a broad survey of the multiple backgrounds to nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Irish Orientalism, see Joseph Lennon, Irish Orientalism: A Literary and Intellectual History (Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 2004). 

*® For some of the forays into the deep influence of Burton’s translation of The Arabian Nights 
on Joyce, see Zack Bowen, ‘All In a Night’s Entertainment: The Codology of Haroun al Raschid, 
the Thousand and One Nights, Bloomusalem/Baghdad, the Uncreated Conscience of the Irish Race, 
and Joycean Self-Reflexivity’, James Joyce Quarterly 35.23 (Winter—Spring 1998): 297-307; and Carol 
Loeb Shloss, ‘ “Behind the Veil”: James Joyce and the Colonial Harem’, James Joyce Quarterly 35.2-3 
(Winter—Spring 1998): 333-47. 
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In Joyce’s texts, the focus shifts from various negotiations around trans- 
lation to the manner in which the text figures as if already translated, even as 
it cites other cultural artefacts such as Nijinsky’s dance of Scheherazade. 
From the nursery rhyming of nomination and vocation in the Sinbad passage 
in Ulysses, Finnegans Wake takes us to the sexualization of the smallest units 
of language—'the voyous and consinnantes, allvoyous, demivoyelles, lan- 
guoaths, lesbiels, dentelles’. The efficacy of putative translation or allusive 
half-translation and double entendre is to function and figure more power- 
fully than would an actual original-language text or full-fledged translation. 
The massacre of the Barmecides elicits its own response of sympathy through 
the sounding of the word itself in its new spelling—barmaighsighed. 
Scheherazade becomes Skertiraizde, Zobeide becomes Creamkins, and 
Haroun-al-Raschid becomes Haromphrey.” What is initiated in 1704 is a 
prosthetic structure of representation between translation and an ori- 
ginal—something that is carried through just as much in relation to 
Homer’s original and Joyce’s transcreations. A deferral of the original into 
a less familiar language to the Europeans of the time is reined in under the 
familiarity rules of propriety, or bienséance by Galland, let loose pruriently in 
all directions by Burton, and radicalized into modernist experimentation by 
the time we get to Joyce. 

Just as nobody can read through all of The Arabian Nights and live, as the 
superstition goes, similarly, no one can recount all the consequences it had on 
subsequent literature. Translation in the service of bureaucratic imperial rule 
goes by the name of Orientalism, whereas transculturation in the practice of 
intercultural mixture goes by the name of travelling theory. While the 
interpretation of imperialism needs a theory of the literary as well as the 
geographical contact zone, the use of linguistic and cultural detritus does not 
just mechanically cite earlier injustices but also sheds responsibility in deliri- 
ous transculturation. Odyssey and araby are mutually constitutive—the 
return home creates responsibility and repetition, while the desire for the 
other is also the hope for the outside that, however commodified, symptom- 
atic, or stereotypical, remains utopian. The proliferation of The Arabian Nights 
makes sure that future generations will not forget the narrative aspirations it 


represented in its initial phases of transmission that are still evoked when 


46 See Aida Yared, ‘Joyce’s Sources: Sir Richard F. Burton’s “Terminal Essay” in Finnegans Wake’, 
Joyce Studies Annual 11 (Summer 2000): 124-66. 
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studied today. These longings for a literature that would somehow evade 
cultural straitjackets and sociological determinations, like Scheherazade, 
manage to transport her audience elsewhere even while she is under the 
sentence of death. Perhaps the sultan’s injunction is the equivalent of the 
norms of narrative realism and referentiality, and Scheherezade’s narration 
arises to beg for the reprieve of transculturation? Rather than foreshadowing a 
history of the novel teleologically, or backshadowing it retroactively, attend- 
ing to Oriental tales at their moment ofimpact can reveal how much different 
forms of narrative have been suppressed by recently acquired chronocentric 


norms. 
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Under the Spell of Magic: The 
Oriental Tale in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Sheherazade 


Nasser Al-Taee 


Since its premiere in 1888, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade has cast a compelling 
spell of magic, fantasy, and lyricism. Edward Downes, for example, describes the 
work as ‘a rich dream-panorama of the Arabian Nights, sometimes a rather 
jumbled dream, but always a colorful adventure’, while Maiko Kawabata hails 
the work as a ‘celebration of life, of joie de vivre’, as Scheherazade triumphs over 
death and wins life for all womankind.' In its embrace of programme music and 
Oriental themes the symphonic suite matched the new Russian school, the 
nationalist movement advanced by Vladimir Stasov. Initially conceiving the 
composition as a symphony, Rimsky-Korsakov, at the recommendation of his 
friends, gave his Sheherazade and its movements titles that clearly outline its source 
and inspiration, The Arabian Nights. For his Sheherazade, Rimsky-Korsakov selected 
four stories from the Nights to be told over the four movements of his suite. In so 
doing, he built on his strengths: those of writing orchestral compositions with a 


programmatic nature, colourful orchestration, adventurous harmonies, and 


' Edward Downes, Everyman's Guide to Orchestral Music (London: Dent, 1976), 761; Maiko 
Kawabata, ‘The Narrating Voice in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade’, Women and Music 4 (2000): 
18—39. 
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sensuous melodies. More than a collection of beautiful stories and melodies, 
however, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade enacts important issues concerning 
gender, sexuality, politics, and racial representation within a European frame 
of narrative that fluctuates between East and West. Operating within a European 
mode of narrative that denies the body, suppresses desire, and casts the narrative 
into the Orient, Sheherazade offers the unique perspective of a series of tales told by 
an Arab heroine through the lenses of a Russian composer, who is largely 
considered to be ‘the main architect of the “Russian style” in music, a style 
which is instantly recognizable to a worldwide public today’? These layers are 
exactly what make Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade so significant and so problem- 
atic at the same time. Its intersection with central issues concerning musicology, 
the work’s relationship to the literary Arabian Nights, nationalism, Orientalism, 
and the composer’s engagement with narrative strategies, have gone unnoticed 
by many music historians. While I focus primarily on Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Orientalist approach in narrating the story of Scheherazade, I also feel that all 
of the issues mentioned above are central to the understanding of the suite and 
are organically connected. I will, therefore, proceed by discussing each before 
turning to the crux of my chapter. 

Most audiences in Europe are familiar with the general frame of the story in 
the Arabian Nights due to its continuous presence on the literary and musical 
scene since Galland’s translation in the early eighteenth century. Scheherazade 
and Sultan Schahriar, the two principal figures, establish the central occupa- 
tion of the stories, which revolve around sensuality and violence as the 
premises that drive the action. When Sultan Schahriar discovers that his wife 
has committed adultery with one of his (black) slaves, he decides that the only 
way to protect himself from the infidelity of women is by sleeping with virgins 
and then killing them the morning after. Scheherazade’s series of tales is 
designed to delay her execution through seduction and temptation, but 
above all through the skilful art of narration. According to Rana Kabbani, 
the Nights catered to an all-male audience ‘desiring bawdy entertainment’ and 
set the stereotype of women as lascivious adulteresses.* Only Scheherazade 
seems to prevail over her husband’s wrath as she stimulates, educates, and 


tames her husband’s raw desires. 


2? Marina Frolova-Walker, ‘Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov and Russian Musical Nationalism’, Grove 
Music Online, ed. L. Macy, www.grovemusic.com (accessed 11 July 2005). 

3 See the section entitled ‘Arabian Nights’, in Rana Kabbani, Europe’s Myths of Orient (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1986), 23-36. 
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The Nights in Literature: Questions of Authenticity 
and Sheherazade’s Relationship to the Nights 


Issues central to the reception of the Nights in the West emanate from the 
lack of authenticity, of authorship, and of origin. There were also doubts in 
Arabic literature concerning the work’s literary merits, and it was Galland 
who first presented the book as a unified collection of tales. Despite its many 
achievements, scholars have described Galland’s twelve-volume translation 
of Nuits, which he claimed to be a translation of the Arabic original, as 
‘literary fiction’. In addition to working from volumes he received from 
Syria, Galland felt compelled to ‘finish’ the work based on his misunder- 
standing of the title. In the Arabic language, the title of One Thousand and One 
Nights was never meant to convey the number of nights Scheherazade told 
her stories, but was rather a symbolic number meant to suggest an infinite 
number of nights. This proved to be problematic for Galland, who had to 
invent stories to fill the gap and to round up the cycle. According to Muhsin 
Mahdi, Galland’s ‘heroic efforts were in part the result of original creativity; 
but it may have also been derived from ignorance, laziness, and incompe- 
tence’.* Ironically, less than half of Galland’s Nuits was based on the three 
volumes he received of the Nights.” Galland sought to elaborate on the 
manuscript, using stories from other Arabic folk stories and ones commu- 
nicated to him by the Syrian Hanna Diab whom Galland met in 1709. Diab 
provided Galland with additional stories either orally or in written format. 
More dangerously, Galland’s approach to the text of the Nuits inspired and 
encouraged other authors and translators to ‘fabricate more and more 
“complete” versions of the Nights’.° 

To be sure, eighteenth-century Europe was not interested in issues con- 
cerning authenticity, nor was it interested in differentiating between India, 
Persia, or Arabia, for the Orient was, to most readers, regarded as one unified, 


static, and collective place outside Europe.’ The collections of stories form no 


4 Muhsin Madhi, ed., The Thousand and One Nights (Leiden and New York: E. J. Brill, 1995), 34. 

According to Mahdi’s distribution, 46 per cent were from the 3-vol. MS A; 4 per cent from 
the MS of Sindbad; 20 per cent from MSS of other written stories; 30 per cent from stories 
communicated by Hanna. See Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights, 210. 

° Ibid. 23. 

7 Ibid. 
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coherent cycle: ‘Only a person ignorant of the literary history of the Nights 
since the eighteenth century can speak of the stories in any of the main 
translations or Arabic editions of the Nights as though they formed a coherent 
book or describe them as if they had common literary characteristics. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade is not to be taken as a literal depiction of the 
Arabian Nights. Vasily Vasilyevich Yastrebtsev states that, 


When he concluded, Nikolai Andreyevich offered his view of the work. Skazka, he said, is 
first and foremost a symphonic piece. As such it requires a certain form—hence the 
repetition of movements, etc. However, he continued, if one looks closely, one can 
discern in it a number of different moods and poetic images from the Russian fairy tale 
epic. With this Nikolai Andreyevich pointed out themes and figures which may conjure 
up certain episodes from Pushkin’s Ruslan and Ludmila. In the end, however, he main- 
tained, as he had before, that Skazka does not represent an exact depiction of Pushkin’s 
work; that the latter only served as a ‘starting point’ for his poem. And the same, he said, 


applies to Scheherazade and the program which guided its composition—Arabian Nights.’ 


In many ways, Rimsky-Korsakov’s liberal approach to setting Sheherazade to 
music matches that of Galland’s Nuits. Not only was the story of Sindbad in 
the first movement not part of the Nights, but the composer exercised freedom 
in interpreting his own selections. The second movement, for example, is 
entitled ‘The Tale of the Kalender Prince’, but we are left in the dark as to 
which story it refers to specifically, since the Nights includes several references 
to a disguised Kalender. In this respect, Rimsky-Korsakov’s composition 
looms as a continuation of eighteenth-century European fascination with 
themes of violence and sensuality within the seraglio as reflected in German 
‘Abduction’ operas. Indeed, images of violent and cruel sultans, who abduct 
women and keep them hostages in their seraglios against their will while 
demanding to court them, provided a popular theme for European operatic 
plots in the eighteenth century.” 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s liberal approach towards composing Sheherazade 


allowed him to use his imagination to ‘invent’ and freely adapt the narrative 


$ According to Mahdi’s distribution, 46 per cent were from the 3-vol. MS A; 4 per cent from 
the MS of Sindbad; 20 per cent from MSS of other written stories; 30 per cent from stories 
communicated by Hanna. See Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights, 9. 

2 Vasily Vasilyevich Yastrebtsev, Reminiscences of Rimsky-Korsakov, ed. and trans. Florence Jonas 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1985), 31. 

10 See Nasser Al-Taee, ‘The Sultan’s Seraglio: Fact, Fiction, and Fantasy in Eighteenth- 
Century Viennese “Turkish” Music’ (Ph.D. diss., University of California, Los Angeles, 1999). 
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that shaped the story of his composition. In essence, Rimsky-Korsakov was 
writing his own Arabian Nights. The composer selected his stories freely and 
jumped from one narrative to another, as if he could not resist the temp- 
tation to create his own image of the East. Such an approach to handling 
Oriental plots as a ‘free zone’ brings to mind musicologist Carl Dahlhaus’s 
assessment of Orientalism as a vogue that did not require authenticity or 


justification: 


The crucial point is not the degree to which exoticism is ‘genuine,’ but rather the 
function it serves as a legitimate departure from the aesthetic and compositional 
norms of European music in the context of an opera ora symphonic poem. It is not 
so much the original context as the new, artificial context which we should examine 
if we want our analysis to be historical—that is, to pursue the aesthetic and 
compositional significance of the phenomenon in the nineteenth century. To do 
otherwise is to lose ourselves in comparative anthropology, which can do nothing 
more than establish various degrees of corruption in the music or style quoted. In a 
word, musical exoticism is a question of function, not of substance." 

In his acknowledgement of these borrowings, Dahlhaus dismisses authen- 
ticity while he emphasizes the function of Orientalism as it differs from its 
European counterpart and as an artificial distortion of the original within its 
newly established Western fabric. 

The other important aspect of Rimsky-Korsakov’s approach to Sheherazade 
involves the idea of the Orient as a place of temptation and inspiration that 
was shared by numerous European artists, poets, novelists, and composers. 
This powerful spell of the Orient as a place of seduction that imposed itself 
on the imagination of the author despite his will was echoed in Victor Hugo’s 
statement in his preface to Les Orientales (1829) in which he finds that Oriental 
images have infused parts of Europe, broadly defined, so as to become 


sometimes indistinguishable from them.” 


" Carl Dahlhaus, Nineteenth-Century Music, trans. J. Bradford Robinson (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1989), 302; my emphasis. 

12 “The Orient, as image or as thought, has become, for the intelligence as well as for the 
imagination, a sort of general preoccupation which the author of this book has obeyed perhaps 
without his knowledge. Oriental colors came as of their own accord to imprint themselves on 
all his thoughts, all his dreams; and his dreams and his thoughts found themselves in turn, and 
almost without having wished it so, Hebraic, Turkish, Greek, Persian, Arab, even Spanish, 
because Spain is still the Orient; Spain is half African, Africa is half Asiatic.’ As quoted in 
Susan McClary, Georges Bizet: Carmen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 30. 
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Sheherazade and Russian Nationalism 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade reflects the composer’s continuing fascination 
with magic, fairy tales, and Orientalism. Florence Jonas once stated that, in 
the composer’s operas, one is to find everything about Rimsky-Korsakov, the 
‘sailor, nature lover, lyricist, orchestrator, teller of tales, singer of folk 
songs... with a profound love of the fantastic’. One can easily apply these 
adjectives to Sheherazade, in which Rimsky-Korsakov uses images of the ocean 
(first movement), beautiful melodies (Scheherazade’s theme), and brilliant 
orchestrations (movement four). The pressing question that emerges, there- 
fore, is how the writing of Oriental themes becomes a signifier for being 
Russian. 

Aware of what Kathryn Bumpass and George Kauffman called the ‘West- 
ern European’s homogenous mode of expression in European music’, Stasov 
advocated embracing Russian folk as an alternative.” Despite adopting many 
German traits and genres, Russian composers systematically resisted imita- 
tion of German forms and ideologies. Marina Frolova-Walker explains: 
‘While the Russians were preoccupied in constructing an identity for them- 
selves that was self-consciously in opposition to the characteristics of Western 
music, Westerners indulged themselves in constructing an exotic quasi- 
Oriental identity for Russian music, happily reproducing Russian nationalist 
mythologies for their own purposes." 

In 1867 Stasov dubbed a group of five Russian amateur composers of 
various musical and literary backgrounds Moguchaya Kuchka [The Mighty 
Handful]. Music historians subsequently viewed this group as a reactionary 
movement: a movement in reaction to Western European art and music and 
to Russian music influenced by Western European composers, such as Anton 
Rubinstein, the founder of the Russian Musical Society and the St Petersburg 
Conservatoire. The Five sought to assert Russia’s national identity through 


the use of folk idioms, rejecting German ideology in musical form, harmony, 


3 Yastrebtsev, Reminiscences of Rimsky-Korsakov, p. xiii. 

4 Kathryn Bumpass and George B. Kauffman, ‘Nationalism and Realism in Nineteenth- 
Century Russian Music: “The Five” and Borodin’s Prince Igor, Music Review 48/9 (1988): 45. 

'S Marina Frolova-Walker, ‘Against Germanic Reasoning: The Search for a Russian Style of 
Musical Argumentation’, in Harry White and Michael Murphy, eds., Musical Construction of 
Nationalism: Essays on the History and Ideology of European Musical Culture 1800-1945 (Cork: Cork 
University Press, 2001), 104. 
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and style. They embraced the concept of programme music and adopted 
Orientalism as a central idiom for their music. Rimsky-Korsakov joined the 
circle in 1860. 

In his famous essay on the new Russian school, published in 1882, Stasov 
outlined the ideology for this new Russian school of thought in its embrace 
of Russian folk idiom, programme music, and Orientalism. To Stasov, every 
segment of Russia’s vast strata was surrounded by peasant songs. Citing the 
influence of Beethoven, Weber, Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner, Stasov asserted 
that Glinka and his Russian followers continued the path of writing pro- 
grammatic music: ‘One cannot help noticing that the inclination toward 
program music is much stronger with us than almost anywhere else in 
Europe.’ More striking, however, was the school’s close affinity with the 
‘Oriental’ element. ‘Nowhere else in Europe’, writes Stasov, ‘does it play so 


conspicuous a role as it does among our musicians.’ He continues: 


For a long time now no truly talented European architect, sculptor, or painter has 
failed to attempt to reproduce the unique forms of the East. Only musicians up to 
now have lagged behind their creative counterparts in the other arts. The few 
attempts made by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and a few others who wrote pieces 
‘alla turca, to create something in the Oriental vein, have testified to the interest their 
authors have had in the East, but also to their lack of success...It is a different 
matter with the musicians of the New Russian School. Some of them have actually 
seen the East... while others, though they never went there, were surrounded all 
their lives with impressions of the Orient and therefore reproduced them distinctly 
and vividly. In this they have shared the general Russian attraction for all things 
Eastern. And this is hardly surprising, since so much that is Eastern has joined the 
mainstream of Russian life and lent it such a special, characteristic coloring. To see 
in this only a strange whim or caprice on the part of Russian composers (as our 


music critics have often done) is absurdly shortsighted." 


In Sheherazade, Rimsky-Korsakov demonstrated his embrace of Stasov’s 
dictum by his use of folk idioms and a programme, and by basing his 
composition on an Oriental plot. While some of its harmonic structure 
owes much to Wagner and Liszt, Sheherazade clearly attempts to deviate 


from the popular Germanic mode of narrative. Rimsky-Korsakov explains: 


w Excerpts from Vladimir Stasov’s essay, ‘Our Music’, are reproduced in ‘The “new Russian 
School” ’, in Piero Weiss and Richard Taruskin, eds., Music in the Western World: A History in Documents 
(London: Schirmer Books, 1984), 390-4. 
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‘In vain do people seek in my suite leading motives linked unbrokenly with 
ever the same poetic ideas and conceptions. On the contrary, in the majority 
of cases, all these seeming Leitmotive are nothing but purely musical material or the 
given motives for symphonic development." 

But in his late career, Rimsky-Korsakov seems to have rejected these fluid 


boundaries that separate Eastern Europe from its Western counterparts. 


In my opinion, a distinctively ‘Russian music’ does not exist. Both harmony and 
melody are pan-European. Russian songs introduce into counterpoint a few new 
technical devices, but to create a new, unique kind of music—this they cannot do. 
Russian traits—and national traits in general—are not acquired by writing accord- 
ing to specific rules, but rather by removing from the common language of music 
those devices which are inappropriate to a Russian style... Thus, for example, 
I would not use this turn of phrase [see Ex. 1] if I were writing in a Russian style, 
as it would be inappropriate; but aside from this, I would compose freely. To obtain 
the Russian style I would avoid some devices, for a Spanish style I would avoid 


others, and for a German style, still others." 


This makes the claim for Russian nationalism more contested. Richard 
Taruskin, for example, argued that Glinka himself was influenced by Spanish, 
French, and Austrian composers. This is evident from the numerous 
references to Spanish themes in his compositions, such as Kamarinskaya, from 
the musical exercises he gave to Balakirev, from his influence by Berlioz, 
and from his study of the music of the classics such as Bach, Handel, and 
Gluck.” Commenting on the use of these influences in Glinka’s famous 
Kamarinskaya, Taruskin states, that ‘Native or foreign, it was the color that 
mattered, not the country of origin. What was important was that themes be 
“characteristic,” that they embody what Glinka called “positive data”... and 
strong national coloring was a convenient way of achieving this... In instru- 
mental contexts national coloring was merely “pittoresque” to use Glinka’s 
word, an exotic element (even if native) approached simply as the source of 
musical enjoyment, devoid of programmatic or symbolic content.’ Glinka’s 


project in Kamarinskaya, according to Taruskin, then, ‘was not a portrayal of 


1 Nikolay Andreyevich Rimsky-Korsakov, My Musical Life, trans. Judah A. Joffe, ed. and intro. 
Carl Van Vechten, 3rd edn. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942), 292-3; my emphasis. 

1B As quoted by Frolova-Walker, ‘Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov’. 

' Richard Taruskin, ‘How the Acorn Took Root: A Tale of Russia’, Nineteenth-Century Music 6.3 
(1983): 189-212. 
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Russian life or a celebration of Russian folklore per se, but a pretext for 
brilliant orchestration built around a kind of abstract musical pun.” Similarly, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade seems to have been composed with similar 
incentives: the promotion of Russian nationalism through Eastern themes 


loosely connected together for the purpose of brilliant orchestral writing. 


Sheherazade and Russian Orientalism 


As illustrated by Taruskin, Russian compositions dealing with the ‘Eastern 
theme’ and Orientalist projects are considerably vast.” Like its Western coun- 
terpart, the scope of Russian Orientalism encompasses Arabian, Persian, and 
Turkish themes, among others. Assessing the importance of Orientalism in 
Russian repertoire, Taruskin asserts two important points: first, the discursive 
implications of nega because it ‘had a meaning for the French vastly different 
from what it meant to the Russians. For the French it meant Russia, for to them 
Russia was East and Other.’ Secondly, Russian musical Orientalia was one of the 
main modes of Russian musical expression, if not (next to folklore-quoting) the 
dominant one.” This aspect of Russian music proved important in establishing 
its own musical legacy and nationalistic character. Westernized Russia, at the 
hands of Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein, was criticized by the nationalist com- 
posers as inauthentic. Only when it engaged in Orientalism was Russia to its 
European counterparts being Russia. It remains peculiar, as Taruskin puts it, 
how the ‘eastward gaze’ is simultaneously a look in the mirror.” 

Central to the reception of Russian music in the twentieth century is its 
participation in the saisons russes (1909—10) in Paris. As indicated by Taruskin, 


these events supplied Western European audiences with the craving for the 


2 Thid. 190-1. 

21 See Richard Taruskin, ‘ “Entoiling the Falconet”: Russian Musical Orientalism in Context’, 
in Jonathan Bellman, ed., The Exotic in Western Music (Boston: Northeastern University Press, 1998), 
194-217. 

? Ibid. 

2 Taruskin mentions some of the works that dominated the first two saisons russes (1909—10) in 
Paris, performed by Sergey Diaghilev and his ballet company, that included ‘Apparition of 
Cleopatra’ from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera-ballet Mlada, the Dances of the Persian Slave Girls 
from Musorgsky’s opera Khovanshchina, the Arabian Dance from Glinka’s Ruslan and Lyudmila, and 


»o 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade. See Taruskin, ‘“Entoiling the Falconet” ’. 
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Oriental and exotic Russia. Ironically, however, most of the pieces played 
were part of the Russian nega, or ‘the lush languor of the Orient as viewed 
through European eyes’. They illustrate the preoccupation with Oriental 
tales, including the Dance of the Persian Slave Girls from Musorgsky’s opera 
Khovanshchina, the Arabian Dance from Glinka’s Ruslan i Lyudmila, ‘Apparition of 
Cleopatra’ from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera-ballet Mlada, and Sheherazade.” 

In his landmark book Orientalism, Edward Said argued that Orientalism is a 
learned, if misguided, field with ‘theatrical’ representation where the Orient 
serves as a stage of confinement but also of fantasy and desire: ‘On this stage 
will appear figures whose role it is to represent the larger whole from which 
they emanate. The Orient, then, seems to be, not an unlimited extension 
beyond the familiar European world, but rather a closed field, a theatrical 
stage affixed to Europe.” Similarly, Scheherazade’s narrative is told by a 
European composer for his European audiences. As a European system of 
knowledge, Orientalism, according to Said, becomes ‘synonymous with 
European domination of the Orient.” This treatment of the Orient as a 
free zone to legitimize colonialism and hegemony of the Orient reminds us 
of a statement by Richard Burton that ‘Egypt is a treasure to be won’ and 
that it remains ‘the most tempting prize which the East holds out to the 
ambition of Europe, not excepted even the Golden Horn’. 

In Culture and Imperialism, Said expands the scope of his coverage beyond the 
Middle East and generalizes the dynamics shaping Western relationships with 
its colonial territories. Responding to criticism from various perspectives, 
Said further gives voice to the cultural resistance of the colonized, something 
that was not covered in his previous book. Said pays special attention to the 


way that narrative was employed as a vehicle for exploring the exotic: 


narrative is crucial to my argument here, my basic point being that stories are at the 
heart of what explorers and novelists say about strange regions of the world; they 
also become the method colonized people use to assert their own identity and 
existence of their own history. The main battle in imperialism is over land, of course; 


but when it came to who owned the land, who had the right to settle and work on 


4 Richard Taruskin, ‘Prince Igor’, Grove Music Online, ed. L. Macy, www.grovemusic.com 
(accessed 22 June 2005). 

25 Taruskin, ‘ “Entoiling the Falconet” ’, 216. 

% Edward Said, Orientalism, 2nd edn. (New York: Vintage Books, 1994), 63. 

*” Ibid. 197. 

238 See Richard Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, ch. VI. 
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it, who kept it going, who won it back, and who now plans its future—these issues 


. 3 % r 9 
were reflected, contested, and even for a time decided in narrative.” 


Inspired by his musical knowledge, Said further calls for a ‘contrapuntal’ 
critique of the cultural edifice of imperialism. Said suggests layers of mean- 
ings and possible readings of Orientalist narratives where the colonizer 
engages with the colonized. Jonathan Arac beautifully summarized this 
hybrid and polyphonic reading which ‘rejoins the realm of pain (empire, 
slavery, war, etc.) to the realm of pleasure (the separated aesthetic sphere)” 
Yet Said remains focused in Culture and Imperialism on what he perceives to be 
the continuous and cohesive history of British, French, and American 
imperialism. To this end, Said’s notion of Orientalism as a discourse of 
power and domination has been appropriately criticized as reductive. In 
addition to modes of knowledge, power, and domination, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Sheherazade, for example, builds on sensual attributes concerning pleas- 
ure as an important theme of Orientalist compositions. Surely, Western 
audiences from the eighteenth century on felt tremendous pleasure—a pleas- 
ure that escapes simple political categorization—from reading and listening 
to Oriental plots, narratives, stories, and compositions. In the case of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Sheherazade, the sensuous theme of the heroine with its capricious 
freedom proved to be liberating from the metric tyranny of Western music. 
This ‘new titillation to Western ears’ expanded the scope of compositional 
exotic writing to the symphonic medium with brilliant orchestration and 
colour.” This, then, is a departure from most nineteenth-century Orientalist 
works, in which the notions of desire and sensuality were reserved for the 
Oriental woman depicted through the confinement of her harem and closely 
guarded by obsessive, violent eunuchs. She is often portrayed in a state of 
luxurious pleasure, yet held against her will by her ruthless sultan. 

The aural representation of the seraglio blended Eastern sensuality with 
native Russian music. As the forerunner of the Russian nationalist com- 
posers, Mikhail Glinka’s Ruslan i Lyudmila (1842) was the start of the ‘first flush 


2 Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism (London: Chatto & Windus, 1993), p. xiii. 

3 See Jonathan Arac’s comments in ‘Edward Said’s Culture and Imperialism: A Symposium’, 
with Bruce Robbins, Mary Louise Pratt, Jonathan Arac, R. Radhakrishnan, and Edward Said, 
Social Text 40 (Autumn 1994): 1—24. 

`l Richard Anthony Leonard, A History of Russian Music (New York: MacMillan, 1957), 154. 
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of Russian Orientalism’ with emphasis on magic and dancing slaves.” Act M, 
for example, opens in a magical castle of the evil sorceress Naina accompan- 
ied by her seductress Persian slaves. Taruskin describes the dance as the 
‘fount and origin, the passage that established the voluptuous undulation 
and the chromatic pass as emblems to be displayed by Oriental singing or 
dancing girls in future operas and songs’. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mlada, described by the composer as a magical ‘opera- 
ballet’ and composed at the same time as Sheherazade (written in 1889—90, first 
performed in 1892), makes a sensual excursion to Egypt in the third act. 
Despite being set in the ninth or tenth century, the act opens in a magnifi- 
cent Egyptian hall, with palms and pyramids in the distance. Cleopatra 
appears sitting on a purple couch surrounded by her dancing slaves. To 
Mlada’s distress, Cleopatra and her slaves begin their seductive dance in order 
to seduce Yaromir before a cockcrow interrupts and breaks the spell. The 
dance uses Persian and Caucasian melodies imparted to Rimsky-Korsakov by 
Balakirev. Without questioning the composer’s approach, Gerald Abraham 
notes that it was ‘typical of Rimsky’s rather casual, far from pedantic, 
attitude to Orientalism, that of the two genuine eastern tunes associated 
with the Egyptian Queen, one is Persian and the other Caucasian’. To this 
end, Bakst’s Ballet Hindou (1913) shares similarities with Scheherazade’s char- 
acter, which reinforces the image of the Orient not just as unified and static, 
but opulent, erotic, and magical. When combined with music and move- 
ment, such imageries create a scintillating orgiastic effect (see Fig. 1). 

Another work by Rimsky-Korsakov that builds on an Oriental story is his 
second symphony, Antar, inspired by Senkovsky’s story. It was composed in 1868 
and was twice revised and reorchestrated (in 1876 and 1897), and its title finally 
changed to ‘symphonic suite’, because the scrupulous composer believed it to 
be no symphony in the meticulous sense. In the story by Senkovsky, Antar is a 
recluse in the Arabian Desert who one day saves a beautiful gazelle from the 
attack of a monstrous bird. Antar is then transported to a great palace and the 
gazelle is revealed to be a Fairy Queen. By way of reward she promises her 
rescuer the three supreme pleasures of life—Vengeance, Power, and Love. It is 
during the enjoyment of the last of these pleasures that the Queen’s passion 


burns away the heart of Antar, leading to his death. 


2 Taruskin, ‘ “Entoiling the Falconet” ’, 207. 
3 Thid. 207-8. * Gerald Abraham, On Russian Music (London: W. Reeves, 1939), 120. 
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Figure 1 Léon Nikolayevich Bakst (1866—1924), Ballet Hindou (1913). Graphite pencil, 


opaque watercolour and silver paint on paper. 


Narrative, Programme, and Cyclicism in Sheherazade 


The debate between narrative and programme music was a central issue from 
the eighteenth century on.” In the nineteenth century, composers and philo- 
sophers alike brought this issue forth, including Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, 
Schopenhauer, and Hanslik. Wagner argued that only through a synthesis of 
text and music can music achieve its full potential. Declaring the death of the 
symphony and citing the example of Beethoven’s ninth, Wagner argued that 
Beethoven recognized the limitations of the symphony in its abstract form. 
Wagner hailed Beethoven’s ninth as the perfect example of the artwork of the 


future and the path to his own universal drama. Wagner warned, ‘Write 


5 Fora comprehensive review of this issue, see Michael L. Klein, Intertextuality in Western Art 
Music (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2005). 
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symphonies with or without choruses, write Masses, oratorios—those sexless 
embryos of Opera!—make songs without words, operas without texts. You 
shall bring into this world nothing that has true life within itself.” Similarly, 
Liszt advocated the primacy of programme music over absolute music. In 1882 
he wrote that the purely musical composer ‘does not have the capacity to 
derive new formulations from this |musical] material or to breathe new powers 
into it...In program music, by contrast, the recurrence, variation, and modi- 
fication of motifs are determined by their relationship to a poetic idea... The 
vague impressions of the soul are elevated to definite impressions through a 
defined plan, which is taken in by the ear in much the same manner in which a 
cycle of paintings is taken in by the eye. The artists who favor this kind of art 
work enjoy the advantage of being able to connect with a poetic process all 
those affects which an orchestra can express with such great power.” 

For Rimsky-Korsakov, Liszt’s works were a primary inspiration, especially 
his Orpheus (1854), Faust-Symphonie (1854, revised in 1857), and Hungaria (1856). 
Most of his symphonic powers deal with a hero such as Hamlet, Orpheus, or 
Prometheus. The extramusical inspiration for each of his symphonic poems 
was clearly outlined in the preface of the published work.” Subjecting his 
themes to endless transformation, Liszt claims that, ‘it is precisely in the 
unlimited alterations which a motive may undergo—in rhythm, key, 
tempo, accompaniment, instrumentation, transformation, and so forth— 
that make up the language which allows us to use this motive to express 
thoughts and, in a manner of speaking, dramatic action’. 

Rimsky-Korsakov adhered to Stasov’s tenets of writing programmatic 
music. Influenced by Balakirev’s orchestral works and Liszt’s symphonic 
poems, Rimsky-Korsakov further used Wagnerian harmonic developments, 
as can be detected from the dissonant and numerous variations of Sindbad’s 
theme in the first movement of Sheherazade. Not surprisingly, Rimsky-Korsakov 
stated that ‘even a folk theme has a programme of sorts’. But when he 


composed the suite, he first gave them abstract titles. The idea of giving each 


% Richard Wagner, Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft, as reproduced by Mark Evan Bonds, A History of 
Music in Western Culture (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2003), 384. 

7 The quote from Liszt, Gesammelte Schriften, is reproduced in Bonds, A History of Music in Western 
Culture, 365. 

38 See Maria Eckhardt and Rena Charnin Mueller, ‘Liszt’, Grove Music Online, ed. L. Macy, 
www.grovemusic.com (accessed 24 June 2005). 

* Quoted in Carl Dahlhaus, Nineteenth-Century Music, 242. 
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movement a defining title was on the advice of Lyadov and others. Rimsky- 


Korsakov explains: 


My aversion for seeking too definite a program in my composition led me subse- 
quently (in the new edition) to do away with even those hints of it which had lain in 
the headings of each movement, like The Sea; Sindbad’s Ship; the Kalender’s 
Narrative; and so forth. In composing Scheherazada I meant these hints to direct 
but slightly the hearer’s fancy on the path which my own fancy had traveled, and to 
leave more minute and particular conceptions to the will and mood of each. All 
I had desired was that the hearer, if he like my piece as symphonic music, should 
carry away the impression that it is beyond doubt an Oriental narrative of some 
numerous and varied fairy-tale wonders and not merely four pieces played one after 
the other and composed on the basis of themes common to all the four movements. 
Why then, if that be so, does my suite bear the name, precisely, of Scheherazada? 
Because this name and the title The Arabian Nights connote in everybody’s mind 
the East and fairy-tale wonders; besides, certain details of the musical exposition hint 
at the fact that all of these are various tales of some one person (who happens to be 


Scheherazada) entertaining therewith her stern husband.” 


Vital to Rimsky-Korsakov’s project in Sheherazade, therefore, is the idea of 
‘transporting’ his audiences to the Middle East through descriptive titles, the 
creation of local colour, and the evocation of style. Through the narration of 
Scheherazade, European listeners roam the streets of the Middle East as the 
music moves from one story to another passing through the sultan’s palace, 
observe a dervish dance, and experience a festival in Baghdad. In the process, 
music creates the illusion that these stories are part of the East without 
jeopardizing the ‘safety’ of its Western audiences as it creates a safe distance 
between them and the geographical terrains they are experiencing. This is 
why European composers throughout history did not indulge in producing 
‘authentic’ Oriental tunes to back up their appropriation of the Orient 
because the question of authenticity was not relevant to these projects. 


Ralph Locke explains: 


Delacroix and others—to return briefly to visual art—did not generally attempt to 
make their work resemble Middle Eastern painting. Quite the contrary, they tended 
to find non-European art stiff and inexpressive. Orientalist painters tried instead to 
evoke distant scenes in the most up-to-date Western manner, making use of vir- 


tuosic brush techniques, recent developments in colour theory, three-dimensional 


ai Rimsky-Korsakov, My Musical Life, 293—4. 
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modelling of form and placement of the figures in specific, often theatrical rela- 


tionships (through glance, gesture and so on). 


Just how exactly does Rimsky-Korsakov create the impression that Sheherazade 
was an Oriental tale? It seems that the composer was aware of the semiotic 
codes for depicting Otherness. Like the numerous travelogues written in the 
nineteenth century, Sheherazade was an attempt to transport the listeners to the 
Orient, with all its mystery, adventure, violence, and sensuality.” 

In the last three decades, musicologists have begun to grapple with the 
complex issue of whether or not music can tell a story and, ifso, how. Edward 
Cone, Joseph Kerman, Lawrence Kramer, Susan McClary, and Anthony 
Newcomb are some of the obvious examples of scholars who vigorously 
proposed new methodologies of how music can achieve such narrative. 
Cone, for example, asserted that music was first and foremost a language 
and a method of communication. In his examination of Berlioz’s symphonic 
works, Cone asserted that ‘it should be possible . . . to generalize the categories 
used to analyze Berlioz’s approach to program music so as to throw light on 
all instrumental music. For any instrumental composition, like the instru- 
mental components of a song, can be interpreted as the symbolic utterance of 
a virtual persona.” Further, McClary has effectively shown how Western 
music has been dominated by issues concerning narrative and the channelling 
of desire. This domination has been in effect since the inception of tonality 
that builds upon processes of tension-release, withholding and fulfilling 
expectations. As a cultural medium, music teaches us how to express, how 
to experience, and how to feel. 

As argued by McClary, nineteenth-century Europeans ‘habitually pro- 


jected onto racial Others the erotic qualities they denied themselves’. 


k Ralph Locke, ‘Constructing the Oriental “Other”: Saint-Saëns’s Samson et Dalila’, Cambridge 


Opera Journal 3.3 (1991): 268—9. 

2 Tt is interesting to note that the narrator in Disney’s Aladdin (1992) sought to accomplish 
similar objectives. In his opening monologue, he introduces his audiences to Aqaraba, the city of 
mystery, magic, and adventure. It is a city like no other, where no one is to be trusted, as they 
would try to sell you anything for profit, even if it was broken. The cartoon makes it seem that 
the Orient as a place of violence and deception for the West has not changed over hundreds of 
years. 

3 Edward Cone, The Composer's Voice (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1974), 94. 

“ Susan McClary, Feminine Endings: Music, Gender, and Sexuality (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1991), 63. 
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Functioning as a ‘free zone’ of the European colonizer, Scheherazade, like 
many of her Oriental sisters such as Carmen, Dalila, and Lakme, for example, 
represents desire, sexuality, and fantasy within a violent framework. Not only 
does Scheherazade reject the normal trajectory of Western narrative, but, 
more importantly, she uses her narrative to seduce and manipulate 
Sultan Schahriar into her foreplay, a foreplay based on tension/release, 
expectation/manipulation, and temptation/restraint of desire. Like Carmen, 
Scheherazade is the product of a male fantasy, one who resists the confine- 
ment of that fantasy. For one thousand and one nights she places Sultan 
Schahriar under her spell of magic to listen, learn, and love. Her musical 
theme is very much unlike the rest of the suite, erotic, sensual, and free. It is 
melodically, rhythmically, and tonally free from the constraints of Western 
tonality while, semiotically, it is a theme that can easily be identified, within 
Western classical idioms, as feminine. Yet, like most European exotic tropes, 
it is not necessarily Arabic. Indeed, it is Oriental only through its deviation 
from the (Western) norm. 

Unlike Carmen and Dalila, Scheherazade escapes death as the Nights offers 
a peaceful resolution to Schahriar’s crisis. Thus, Scheherazade triumphs over 
male patriarchy, conventions, and violence through her art of seduction and 
narration. Unlike the Western approach to Orientalism, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
seems to suggest a different kind of story than that of the femme-fatale model 
popular in the second half of the nineteenth-century operatic stage.” While 
adhering to many conventional Western codes regarding gender, race, and 
sexuality, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade seems to retell the Oriental story 
using Eastern methods of form and structure, where cyclicism, repetition, 
and symbolism play an important role in establishing various layers of the 
story. The first layer involves the framing of the story by Scheherazade’s 
voice and her narration with Sultan Schahriar; the second is the inclusion of 
stories within the original narrative of the sultan and the sultana; the third 
and final layer arrives at a harmoniously logical conclusion involving the two 
characters, that is, the taming of the sultan’s violent ardours through the 
seductive narration of Scheherazade. Musically, this is achieved through 


the identification of each character with a particular musical theme that 


® As argued by McClary in her analysis of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, Tchaikovsky 
was ‘attempting to tell another kind of story with other kinds of characters’. See McClary, 


Feminine Endings, 77. 
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Example 1 Rimsky-Korsakov, Sheherazade, Sultan Schahriar’s theme, movement 1 


denotes their personality. Here, Rimsky-Korsakov relies on standard Western 
musical idioms for representing a seductive heroine against a narrow-minded 
sultan, who is ruled more than anything else by rage and distrust of women. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, both themes are very different and distinct from 
one another (see Ex. 1). 

Conventional wisdom tells us that the opening theme associated with the 
sultan is recognized as overtly masculine, supported by strong rhythmic, 
harmonic, and dynamic gestures that suggest the sultan as a commanding, 
dominant, and imposing figure.“ As shown by Locke, and in contrast to the 
image of seductive women, Oriental men are represented as ‘agents of an 
oppressive government and a cruel, superstitious religion, thus consistent 
with Orientalist stereotypes of Middle Eastern males as smug, single-minded, 
intolerant, power-mad despots and fanatics, impulsive and prone to violence’.” 
The theme in unison, with loud dynamics and the support of the brass, 
establishes the stern sultan with uncontested power. As it proceeds, however, 
his theme becomes chromatically unstable, an indication of the volatile mental 
state of the sultan. The listener soon realizes that there are disturbing features 
to the sultan’s theme; its sudden arrival at A sharp before falling to F sharp and 
the ‘correction’ of this process after a group pause with an A natural followed 
by an F natural. Neither solution proves satisfactory, in part because the first 
presents an augmented fourth (A sharp in the key of E minor) and the second 
a flat second, both of which are dissonant to the tonic E minor. 

This strategy is a significant delineation, however, of the sultan’s character 
as an angry and irrational being who, blinded by his rage, ‘forgets’ and 


stumbles all over his notes. It brings to mind Mozart’s treatment of the 


* Tam using the term ‘conventional wisdom’ with its cultural references as a way to 
understand meaning in music, which is the subject of Susan McClary’s Conventional Wisdom: The 
Content of Musical Form (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2000). 

1 Locke, ‘Constructing the Oriental “Other” ’, 280. 
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Oriental Osmin from his Singspiel Die Entfishrung aus dem Serail (1782), who, in 
the process of spewing venom at the Western intruders to his Pasha’s seraglio, 
modulates to the ‘wrong’ key. Despite their differences, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Sultan Schahriar and Mozart’s Osmin have many similarities. Both are ruled 
by their anger, which makes them violent, explosive, volatile, and irrational. 
Additionally, both are occupied with themes of women’s fidelity within their 
seraglios. Their uncontrollable rage and repulsive sexuality make them the 
subject of European listeners’ aversion and antipathy. 

In many eighteenth- and nineteenth-century operas, male Oriental fig- 
ures (Abimelech and the High Priest from Saint-Saéns’s Samson et Dalila, for 
example) have often been cast with aspects of cruelty and violence. Sultan 
Schariar’s musical theme matches the painting of Henri Regnault’s Summary 
Execution under the Moorish King of Grenada (1870), which shows the king coldly 
wiping off his scimitar as blood gushes from his victim’s body. Indeed, 
violence was an extension of eighteenth-century Orientalist roles, minus 
the clemency and benevolence that Mozart’s Selim and Sarastro exert 
towards the end of their Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail and Die Zauberflöte, 
respectively. Sultan Schahriar is no different. His loud, bombastic, and 
‘wrong’ notes single him out as the villain and magnify the challenge of 
Scheherazade (see Fig. 2, Regnault’s Summary Execution). 

After a brief transition by the woodwinds, we meet Scheherazade, the 
antithesis of Sultan Schahriar.” Again, conventional wisdom tells us that 
Scheherazade’s theme is feminine as indicated by the lyrical and improvisa- 
tory solo violin. The sparse accompaniment, declamatory style, triplets, 
falling sequence, and triads are components of the Oriental style. And to 
drive the point, this brief, sensual, and vulnerable theme is topped off by a 
cadenza, the musical hallmark of freedom, improvisation, and fantasy. Its 
declamatory style not only supports her narration, but reflects her free, 


sensuous, and seductive persona. The solo violin, the closest instrument to 


48 In the coda to his ‘Solche hergelaufne Laffen’, Osmin modulates from F major to A minor 
instead of the more ‘logical’ D minor. Mozart, however, informs us that since passion must not 
‘offend the ear’, he chose to use a key that is still related to the tonic, albeit not the most logical 
according to eighteenth-century standards. For more on this, see my discussion of Osmin in my 
‘The Sultan’s Seraglio’, 277—300. 

® Tread the function of these series of chords announcing the beginning of the story as being 
similar to the woodwind chords in the overture of Mozart’s Die Zauberflote (1791), which resemble 
the knocking of the doors and the opening of the fairy tale. Both works involve Orientals 


fascination with magic and adventure. 
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Figure 2 Henri Regnault (1843—71), Summary Execution under the Moorish King of Grenada 
(1870). Oil on canvas, Musée d’Orsay, Paris 
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Example 2 Rimsky-Korsakov, Sheherazade, Scheherazade’s theme, movement 1 


the human voice in its beauty and emotional appeal, is capable of presenting 
the lyrical, the brilliant, and the dramatic side of Scheherazade (see Ex. 2) 

Perhaps more significantly, Scheherazade’s theme clashes with that of the 
sultan at all musical levels: dynamic (soft versus loud), rhythmic (free and 
improvisatory versus set and rigid), and harmonic. While the sultan enters in 
E minor, Scheherazade thwarts tonality towards A minor. It is a bold move, 
but Scheherazade makes it seem natural and persuasive, beginning with the 
tonic note of E and using that as the fifth degree of her new tonality. Unlike 
the sultan’s clumsy ‘wrong’ notes, Scheherazade’s entrance on the wrong 
key adds sensuality and strength to her character that differentiate her from 
the sultan. This sensuality and strength comprise one of her means of 
seduction; the sultan’s final note is the starting point to her wondrous 
adventures into the realm of magic, adventure, and fantasy. 

Scheherazade’s melody is supported by rolled chords of the harp, an 
instrument often used to delineate ‘magic’ or ‘magical’ moments. But the 
harp accomplishes more than this ethereal effect; it further takes us back to 
ancient Greece, medieval Arabia, and Europe, when travellers used to roam 
the lands recounting stories of heroes and heroines to the accompaniment of 


their stringed instrument. At this point Sheherazade, the suite, intersects with 


»” See David D. Boyden and Peter Walls, ‘Violin: Introduction’, Grove Music Online, ed. L. Macy, 


www.grovemusic.com (accessed 8 July 2005). 
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the Orpheus legend, the tale of the great Greek musician who, accompanied 
by his lyre, used music to tame the wild beasts at the gates of Hades. The 
composition further alludes to the ancient tradition of the heroic Arab poets, 
who told stories of heroes, magic, and adventure accompanied by the rabab, a 
spike-fiddle of two-strings.”! Music thus possesses the power to seduce and to 
confer immortality. Similarly, Scheherazade’s power of narration grants her 
an extension of life for one thousand and one nights and eventually for the 
rest of her life, conditions that no other wife of Schahriar has managed to 
secure for herself. 

By introducing the two conflicting themes of the principal characters, and 
from the first opening measures, Rimsky-Korsakov has managed to establish 
the Orient as a place of violence and sensuality, of revulsion and seduction, 
and of political tyranny and sexual freedom. The contrasting themes con- 
tinue to work through an essentially binary construction, establishing the 
sultan as violent and tyrannical, and Scheherazade as sensual and seductive. 
Both stereotypes reinforce the inherent European distortion of the Orient as 
a place of extremes. 

The stories within the frame are loosely incorporated into Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
suite and are only related to one another through their reference to the frame 
story of Scheherazade. Each of the four narratives has its thematic material and 
dramatic developments and appears in the finale. Following the introduction of 
the sultan and Scheherazade, the latter begins narrating the tale of Sindbad, the 
resourceful sailor who travels from one adventure to another. The sea begins 
turbulently with a variation of the sultan’s theme in E major and moves to a 
tranquil contrasting theme in C major, while the horn provides fragments of the 
first theme. At rehearsal letter C, however, Scheherazade seems to interfere with 
the flow of the story. Skilful orator that she is, Scheherazade enriches the 
narration as she interprets, comments, and explains the events to her sultan. 
This section leads to a violent return of the first theme. 

The conclusion of this movement is unlike any symphonic model from the 
Western tradition. Rehearsal letter L is a good example of how Rimsky-Korsakov 
provides closure to his themes, not necessarily through fragmentation and 
modulations, but through orchestral variations of colour. Here the initial 


theme is tossed around first by the flute, then the clarinet, and a third time by 


' Th his depiction of Orfeo, for example, Gluck accompanies him with the harp to imitate 


Orpheus’s lyre. Arab storytellers use the rabab to accompany their stories of heroic poets. 
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the strings before a final closure. When the movement ends, however, we are 
aware of a certain trajectory of the story of Sindbad, but we do not know the 
details. Unlike Berlioz’s model, Rimsky-Korsakov does not give the details of his 
stories, allowing the listener the freedom of interpretation. 

The second movement concerns the tale of the Kalender Prince. Once 
again, Rimsky-Korsakov draws on Western lexicons of writing for this 
religious sect of Islam, which has been associated in the West with fanaticism, 
superstition, and deviance.” The opening theme in the bassoon immediately 
establishes the prince as comic, who, in search of wisdom, disguises himself as 
a wandering dervish. The whirling theme in a dance tempo of 3/8 embel- 
lished with grace notes, drones, and awkward harmonies denotes the 
irrationality of this mystic sect (see Ex. 3). 

The slow Andantino goes through several tempo changes reflecting the 
ritualistic dance of the Sufis. Following a repeat of the melody by the oboe, 
the strings enter with a more animated tempo, giusto poco piti mosso. The dance 
ends and the prince moves on to another episode. Rehearsal letter F starts 
with an improvised section by the clarinet based on the dance theme. This 
section is again repeated at rehearsal letter L by the bassoon and punctuated 
by the flute piccolo, oboe, and clarinet. Could Rimsky-Korsakov be imitating 
the muezzin call to prayer? Could the composer have been influenced by 
Félicien David’s Le Désert from 1844? The religious context of the movement, 
its melismatic melody in improvisatory fashion played by solo instruments, 
seem to suggest this; but the composer leaves things open for interpretation. 

Rimsky-Korsakov entitled the third movement ‘The Young Prince and the 
Young Princess’, without identifying the specific lovers. The slow tempo, 
homophonic texture, and dotted and slurred rhythm give this theme a 
sensuous quality worthy of noble characters falling in love, before the wind 
instruments add some ‘Oriental’ flare through running scales first by the 
clarinet followed by the flute and the violin. The minor scale with flattened 
second, supported by a drone in the bass, give this section a Spanish instead of a 
Middle Eastern feel. This is not surprising considering the close association of 
Spain with the Orient and the fact that Rimsky-Korsakov was working on his 
Capriccio espanol (Op. 34) about the same time he was composing Sheherazade. The 


identification of Spain with the Orient by European composers is not that 


» See my ‘Whirling Fanatics: Orientalism, Politics, and Religious Rivalry in Western Operatic 


Representation of the Orient’ (unpublished paper). 
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Part 2 of the ‘Whirling’ theme 


Example 3 Rimsky-Korsakov, Sheherazade, the ‘Whirling’ theme from movement 2 


uncommon (see Victor Hugo’s quote from his preface to Les Orientales; Bizet’s 
Carmen). This section is followed by a march supported by triangle, tambourine, 
and cymbals. Once again, Scheherazade intervenes with her violin cadenza and 
both themes are combined. The final bars of the movements combine the 


lover’s theme with that of Scheherazade as she concludes the story. 
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Edward Downes described the opening of the finale as ‘a confused dream 
of Oriental splendor and terror’. It is a festival, and the dance grows in 
intensity and frenzy. The movement is the most significant and most 
imposing mainly due to its function as a finale, and more importantly 
because it provides closure not only to the particular story but also to the 
larger frame of Scheherazade and her ordeal with the sultan. Musically, this 
mandates more elaborate music for the dramatic purpose, and the grappling 
with the idea of the ‘transformation’ of the sultan if Scheherazade is to be 
successful in her mission. To this end, the finale recapitulates the previously 
stated themes, including that of Sindbad (movement 1), the Kalendar 
(movement 2), and the Princess (movement 3), but in reverse order. 

The crashing of Sindbad’s ship represents the climax of the movement 
leading to the final episode involving the ‘transformation’ of the sultan. 
Themes of Scheherazade and Schahriar are united in a dialogue, dialogue 
having occurred before only at the opening of the work, thus providing 
closure to the frame of the narrative. After Scheherazade concludes her 
story, we hear Schahriar’s theme in a new light. First, his theme is now in the 
lower strings, which belong to the same family as Scheherazade’s violin, as 
opposed to the more sinister trombones, tuba, and double basses. Its dynam- 
ics are now much subdued to a pianissimo, thus rendering it more tame and 
less angry. Harmonically, its chromatic tension of an augmented fourth this 
time is resolved and corrected properly to the tonic of E major through a 
half-diminished seventh chord on F sharp. Most importantly, the sultan’s 
theme is now combined with that of Scheherazade’s as her high note on the 
tonic is suspended for over fifteen bars to ensure harmonious union of both 
characters. The sultan’s theme ends on a sensuous cadence of a ‘iv’ to ‘i’, or 
A minor to E minor, which Scheherazade’s also uses to bring the movement 
to an erotic close. The iv—i relationship is sensuous on many levels, primarily 
through its avoidance of the typical V—I cadence, which has also a masculine 
connotation. But the iv—i also avoids the Christian association of a IV, the 
so-called plagal cadence historically associated with ‘Amen’, by flattening the 
third (G) and sixth (C) degrees of the scale on E. What started with a 
violently chromatic and unresolved theme by the sultan now appropriately 


concludes calmly and sensually by Scheherazade. 


3 Downes, Everyman’s Guide to Orchestral Music, 763. 
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Scheherazade emerges as the supreme storyteller. She is the parallel of 
Orpheus in his ability to tame the furies to gain access into Hades, a place 
where no mortal has set foot before. Thus, Scheherazade embarks on a 
journey not just to save her life and womankind, but also to save art from 
the persecution of tyranny and ignorance. Using her magical talent, seduc- 


tion, and sexual power, she invites the sultan to endless streams of narratives. 


Narrative, Repetition, and Structure in Sheherazade: 


The Composer’s View of his Work 


Sandra Naddaff has successfully argued for a pattern of repetition and cyclicism 
governing storytelling and themes in the Nights.” Through musical repetitions, 
variations, and transformations, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade seems to 
follow patterns present in the Nights, where not only does Scheherazade tell 
her series of stories, but her characters tell their own stories as well. Robert 
Irwin explains: ‘The most notable example of this boxing, or framing, tech- 
nique is the Hunchback cycle of stories; here, among other things, the tailor 
tells a tale told to him by a lame young man, and this lame young man’s tale 
includes within it the tales of the barber and the barber’s stories of his six 
unfortunate brothers.” 

In the Nights, many of the stories contend with the inherent tensions between 
the literal and the figurative, between reality and fantasy. For example, the 
sequence of ‘The Porter and the Three Ladies’ is one of the most intricate cycles 
of tales within those told over one thousand and one nights. Various structures, 
motifs, voices, and phrases are articulated at the outset of the cycle only to be 
developed and replayed either in exactly the same way or in a slightly altered 
fashion. To some extent, the tales in the cycle seem to be nothing more than 
variations on a theme. Echoes sound and resound. With each new story, we 
sense that we have heard all this before, and indeed we have. Repetition is central 
to the development of the cycle, for it constitutes the basic structural pattern of 


the major tales. It is, however, in the tales of the three dervishes in particular that 


` Sandra Naddaff, Arabesque: Narrative Structure and the Aesthetics of Repetition in the 1001 Nights 
(Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1991), especially chs. 1 and 4. She cites ‘The Porter 
and the Three Ladies’ and ‘The Tales of the Three Dervishes’ as examples. 

5 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (New York: Penguin, 1994; 2nd edn., 2004), 4. 
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the reader is most urgently forced to acknowledge the value of repetition as a 
narrative structuring device.” These repetitions extend beyond the frame of the 
narrative. As illustrated by Naddaff, ‘the reader encounters the same phrases, the 
same sentences, the same patterns of language over and over again, often 
mirroring in miniature fashion their larger narrative counterparts’.” 

In traditional Arabic epic storytelling, it is common for the interpreter to 
insert him/herself into the story, making the story subjective according to 
his/her audience and interpreting the narrative for their audience. Dwight 
Reynolds, in his examination of Egyptian epic singers accompanied by the 
stringed instrument rabab, shows how poets, heroes, and audiences interact 
in re-creating the epic story. According to Reynolds, the elaborate per- 
formance and reading of the entire epic may take ‘well over one hundred 
hours.” Yet while such a performance is almost never executed, the oral 
folk epic of the Bani Hilal story is not restricted by the boundaries imposed by 
the original text. Fiction from the story and/or inspired by it is mixed with 


events of our daily lives: 


During a sahra (a night gathering), audience members are at times implicated directly 
into the performance; at times they respond to and fuel the performance with their 
comments and interjections; at times they are completely silent while an aesthetic 
space is created for displays of vocal or instrumental artistry; and in the interstices of 
the poet’s professional performances, audience members may take the floor with 
evaluative and interpretive discussions as well as with their own performances of 


: : z 60 
various conversational genres of verbal art. 


Aside from the musical reasoning behind repetition as a tool for unifying a 
movement or a work, the insertion of the Scheherazade motif, for example, 
is a means of the narrator’s voice asserting itself, just as in the literary fashion. 
It is also possible, therefore, to understand the repetition of themes within 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s suite as serving the following functions: 


1. The musical: where repetition seems to denote characters, narrative 
progression, and to give the work unity and coherence; 
2. The dramatic: the designation of each character with his/her own musical 


theme. Similarities between themes amount to cyclical treatment of 


5% Sandra Naddaff, Arabesque, 64—S. 7 Tbid. 78. 

= Dwight Reynolds, Heroic Poets, Poetic Heroes: The Ethnography of Performance in an Arabic Oral Epic 
Tradition (Ithaca, NY, and London: Cornell University Press, 1995). 

” Ibid., p. xiv. © Tbid. 177. 
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these themes as fluid entities, especially when Rimsky-Korsakov states 
that they do not necessarily denote part of their originally assigned 
narrative (similarities between the sultan’s theme and Sindbad in move- 
ment one and the recurrence of various themes in the finale); 

3. The symbolic: the adaptation of Oriental narrative as found in ancient Arab 


methods of telling stories that are intertwined, symbolic, and illusionary. 


We can, therefore, benefit from Rimsky-Korsakov’s own explanation and 


interpretation of his approach in composing a programme for his suite: 


The program I had been guided by in composing Scheherazada consisted of separate, 
unconnected episodes and pictures from The Arabian Nights, scattered through all 
four movements of my suite; the sea and Sindbad’s ship, the fantastic narrative of 
the Prince Kalender, the Prince and the Princess, the Bagdad festival, and the ship 
dashing against the rock with the bronze rider upon it. The unifying thread 
consisted of the brief introductions to the first, second, and fourth movements 
and the intermezzo in movement three, written for violin solo and delineating 
Scheherazada herself as telling her wondrous tales to the stern Sultan. The final 
conclusion of movement four serves the same artistic purpose... 

These given motives thread and spread over all the movements of the suite, 
alternating and intertwining each with the others. Appearing as they do each time 
under different illuminations, depicting each time different traits, and expressing 
different moods, the same given motives and themes correspond each time to 
different images, actions, and pictures. Thus, for instance, the sharply outlined fanfare 
motive of the muted trombone and trumpet, which first appears in the Kalender’s 
Narrative (second movement), appears afresh in Movement IV in the delineation of 
the wrecking ship, though this episode has no connection with the Kalender’s 
Narrative... The unison phrase, as though depicting Schherazada’s stern spouse, at 
the beginning of the suite appears as a datum, in the Kalender’s Narrative, where there 
cannot, however, be any mention of Sultan Shahriar. In this manner, developing 
quite freely the musical date taken as a basis of the composition, I had in view the 
creation of an orchestral suite in four movements, closely knit by the community of 
its themes and motives, yet presenting, as it were, a kaleidoscope of fairy-tale images 
and designs of Oriental character—a method that I had to a certain degree made use 
of in my Skazka [Fairy tale], the musical data of which are as little distinguishable from 


the poetic as they are in Scheherazada.°! 


St Rimsky-Korsakov, My Musical Life, 292-3; my emphasis. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov makes the following points regarding the programme 
of his Sheherazade: 


1. The four stories based on the Arabian Nights are treated as separate and 
unconnected episodes; 

2. The work is unified by the Scheherazade theme in the solo violin, 
which appears in all movements; 

3. These motifs are organic and fluid depicting as they do different 
characters and expressing different moods. They can also represent 
different images and pictures and, therefore, are not limited to one 
image or character; 

4. All four movements of the suite are meant to present a fairy-tale of an 


Oriental character. 


This process of repetition and variation without necessarily arriving at a 
‘progressive’ conclusion in the Germanic sense, has puzzled some musicologists 
who have been trained in the Germanic and symphonic sense of listening to 
harmonic tensions leading to resolution. Speaking of the first movement, 
Kawabata comments that ‘Nothing is achieved harmonically; there is no 
sense here of a tonal goal; all that has happened is that (with flamboyant 
orchestral splendor) time has been taken up—which, after all, is Sheherazade’s 
sole objective’, leading the author to conclude that ‘Sheherazade behaves in a 
radically different manner from that of a Beethoven symphony or a Schubert 
impromptu’.” We find similar assessment of Russian symphonic works by 
German musicologist Carl Dahlhaus who accused Tchaikovsky’s symphonies 
of not living up to the Beethovenian standards. McClary, however, has persua- 
sively argued that Tchaikovsky was more interested in telling a different story 


from the standard Germanic narrative. 


Conclusion 


Summarizing their work on Borodin’s Prince Igor, Kathryn Bumpass and George 
B. Kauffman stated that ‘Borodin’s nationalism went beyond choice of subject- 


matter, folk-like tunes, modal scales, non-developmental repetition and simi- 


2 Kawabata, ‘The Narrating Voice’, 23, 30. 
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lar features. Rather he looked to Russia’s remote past, endowing it with all the 
color, ceremony, and exotic pictures that the nineteenth-century mind could 
invest in historical and legendary situations. What he gave us was an opera of 
impressions and atmosphere rather than of realistic depiction or realistic 
language.” Rimsky-Korsakov, who incidentally completed Borodin’s opera 
from the composer’s sketches, seems to have followed a similar path. His 
Sheherazade builds on colourful orchestration and an exotic topic that ground it 
in the new Russian school. The composition further suggests impressions of 
the Orient and casts general outlines of the stories within, without attempting 
to depict exact narratives. As the composer himself warned, his leitmotifs are 
not to be associated with Germanic principles of development; rather, they 
form a web of themes that may or may not necessarily relate to their 
characters. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade’s complexity lies in its problematic vision of 
the Orient as feminized, sensual, and static. The mythical setting of these 
fantasies have very little to do with the lives of people in the Middle East today. 
Cementing the ‘utopian projection’ of the Orient, Sheherazade functions in part 
as a cultural critique against Christian prohibition and oppression.” The 
idealized vision of the Orient points to the discursive nature of Orientalism 
beyond hegemony and domination. To this end, the Oriental figures of 
Scheherazade, Carmen, and Dalila, for example, offer a counter-culture 
of rebellion and freedom set against Western identity crisis. According to 
Marianne Torgovnick, ‘the West’s fascination with the primitive has to do 
with its own crises in identity, with its own need to clearly demarcate subject 
and object even while flirting with other ways of experiencing the universe’. 
In Stasov’s words, however, the primitive Orient was viewed differently from 
the West. Stasov uses Orientalism as an infatuation closely linked with Russian 
nationalism. Criticizing Mozart’s, Beethoven’s, Schubert’s, and Liszt’s use of alla 
turca topic, Slovak and Hungarian dances, Stasov criticizes the ‘precious gems’ 
as pedantic exercises. He claims that Russian composers ‘were not outsiders, 
they were “at home” in that world from which our folk-melodies—and for 


that matter, all Slavic melodies—stem, and therefore they are equipped to 


$> Bumpass and Kauffman, ‘Nationalism and Realism’, 51. 

6 See Susan McClary’s critique of Bizet’s Carmen in her Georges Bizet: Carmen, 31. 

® Marianne Torgovnick, Gone Primitive: Savage Intellects, Modern Lives (Chicago, 1990), 157 also 
quoted in McClary, Georges Bizet: Carmen, 32. 
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deploy them with a free hand and to let them flourish full strength in their 
true coloring, form, and character’. The position of these Russian composers 
here testifies to their belief in the discursiveness of Orientalism and poses more 
questions regarding identity, mimicry, and appropriation. To me, their ap- 
proach persuasively reinforces Said’s call for negotiation, counterpoint, and 
augmentation of the question of Russian Orientalism. 

Today’s readers of the Nights and listeners of compositions inspired by the 
Nights are very distant from the rich, complex, and fantastic world of the 
collection. In the Middle East, the Nights has been subject to censorship by 
rising Islamic fundamentalism,” while in the West, it serves as a model to 
reinforce the prevailingly negative stereotypes of Arabs as violent, superstitious, 
erotic, and polygamous.” The Nights, however, proves to be richer than these 
conventional assumptions would suggest in its wisdom, satirical fables, fanta- 
sies, mysticism, and rhetorical debates. Like Puccini’s Turandot, in which Prince 
Calaf ardently sounds the bells as the next volunteer to win the heart of the 
Chinese princess, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade, against the will of her 
father, volunteers herself as the next candidate to wed Schahriar. Her voice 
through the solo violin will forever haunt, seduce, and retell the story of an 
Oriental tale and its Oriental heroine. Despite engaging in many stereotypical 
musical tropes about the Orient as a place of fantasy, fairy tales, and magic, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade adopts the spirit and the complex layers of 
narrative embedded in the Nights. In composing his Oriental tale, Rimsky- 
Korsakov has fallen under the spell of Oriental magic inherited in the Nights in 
its freedom of narration, grandeur, cyclicism, and metamorphism. It would 


prove to be a magical spell too powerful to resist. 


See the writing of Vladimir Vasilievich Stasov under “The “New Russian School”’, in Weiss 
and Taruskin, Music in the Western World, 393. 

© Ty 1985, a Lebanese edition of the Nights was banned in Egypt on the grounds that it was 
destructive to Egypt’s youth. 


See e.g. the numerous versions of the Aladdin story, including Disney’s Aladdin (1992). 
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Galland and the Nights 


The influence of The Arabian Nights on world literature is attested to by the 
remarks of two renowned Latin American authors who were fascinated by it. 
Jorge Luis Borges writes, for example, ‘Los Noches son el tiempo, el que no duerme. Sigue 
leyendo mientras muere el dia. Y Shahrazad te contard tu historia." |The Nights are Time, which 
never sleeps, keep reading as the day declines. And Scheherazade will tell you 
your own story.| For his part, Gabriel García Marquez recalls that [he] even 
dared to think that the marvels recounted by Scheherazade really happened in 
the daily life of her time, and stopped happening because of the incredulity and 
realistic cowardice of subsequent generations.” Of course, despite its manifest 


influence on eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and twentieth-century writing across the 


I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Peter Heath (American University of Beirut), who 
thoroughly read the first draft of this essay suggesting constructive criticism and favourable 
perspectives. I would also like to thank Professor Robin Ostle (Oxford) and Stuart Reigeluth 
(Madrid) for their insightful feedback. Nisrine Jaafar (Oxford) and Zalfa Feghali (American 
University of Beirut) have provided valuable assistance, each in her own way. 

' ««Metáforas de Las mil y una noches”, Historia de la noche’, Jorge Luis Borges, Obras 
(Buenos Aires: Emecé, 1974). English trans. Jack Ross, Magazine (2003): 36-8. 

? Gabriel García Marquez, Living to Tell the Tale, trans. Edith Grossman (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 2003), 219. 
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world, the actual history of The Arabian Nights is still somewhat unclear, despite 
the ardent efforts of many scholars to track the text’s development and 
mutation.’ Whatever the actual circumstances, however, the eighteenth cen- 
tury can be regarded as a turning point in the cultural trajectory traced by the 
Nights—a moment when it managed to penetrate new cultural spaces, ultim- 
ately to serve as an inspirational source for European Romanticism. The Nights’ 
pervasive infiltration into the world’s literatures also inspired new conceptions 
of the body, desire, and literary eroticism, many of which emerged in conjunc- 
tion with the text’s rupture into the heart of various Western literary tradi- 
tions—and from there to the literary cultures of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

It is important to bear in mind that the text’s reception must really be 
understood to have taken place not as a single event, but rather as a continuous 
process, running through the eighteenth century, and reaching a kind of climax 
in the Romantic period. Galland’s enterprise coincided with—and the reception 
of the Nights afterwards took place during—a period of colonial expansion, 
which was a significant feature of its reception history.’ What this chapter aims 
to explore, however, is not the reception of the Nights in Europe, but rather the 
remarkable story of its influence on contemporary Arabic literature, following 
its ‘return’, in effect, to the Arab world, as part of the same set of colonial projects 
which ironically also provided the context for the reception of Galland’s text in 
Europe itself. The Nights, in other words, ironically returned to their source of 
origin in the Arab world as one of Europe’s cultural exports to what would 
ultimately be considered the Third World. The particulars of Galland’s reception 
in the Arab world still need to be researched. Nevertheless, such a project is 
sidelined in this paper, the primary objective of which lies in studying the 
reception of The Arabian Nights in the post-Mahfouzian Arabic nouveau roman, 


a postcolonial literary form that has managed to embrace major techniques in 


° Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (London and New York: Allen Lane, 1994), 42—102; 
Muhsin Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1995). 

1 Edward W. Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon, 1978), 63-5; Saree Makdisi, Romantic Imperialism: 
Universal Empire and the Culture of Modernity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 100-21; Rana 
Kabbani, ‘The Arabian Nights as an Orientalist Text’, in Ulrich Marzolph and Richard van Leeuwen, 
eds., The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia (Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-Clio, 2004), i. 25-8. 

> See Edward W. Said, The Question of Palestine (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1980), 153; Said, 
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world literature and to reread the Nights along with ‘high’ and folk literatures 
from both Europe and the Arab world. Contemporary Arab novelists thus draw 
on the Nights both from within—from the powerful folk and oral traditions of 
Arabic culture—and from without, as the Nights returned to the Arab world, 


having been absorbed by and repackaged in a new European form: the novel. 


Working Scheme 


I would like to begin by exploring the various ways in which the Nights 
inspired new adaptations and forms, or was brought into transtextual relations 
with contemporary Arabic novels. I will show that there are five different 
forms of relation or hybridization that bring the textual surfaces of contem- 


porary Arabic narratives into dialogical discourse with the Nights:° 


1. Interplay with specific cycles, themes or motifs from the Nights 

2. Adaptations, transformations, and expansions of the frame tale 

3. Extensions or inventions of additions to the number of the Nights: for 
example, ‘the night after’, ‘the ninth night after the thousand and first’, 
and so on 

4. Adaptations of narrative techniques which are particular to the Nights 

5. Hypotextual relations: where a cycle of the Nights functions as a hypotext” to 


a modern novel 


Of course, this delimitation is not exhaustive and is even somewhat arbitrary, 
inasmuch as it can lead to an open-ended discussion about the characteristics 
that constitute a transtextual relationship with the Nights. For example, it is not an 
altogether straightforward task to determine the point at which a modern 
Arabic novel’s references to jinnis, subterranean caverns, flying horses, 
enchanted cities, and so forth, might be considered enough to constitute a 
relationship with the Nights.” 


€ The theoretical framework goes back to Mikhail Bakhtin in The Dialogical Imagination. Four Essays, 
ed. M. Holquist, trans. C. Emerson and M. Holquist (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), 
276-331; and to Julia Kristeva’s reading of Bakhtin, Desire in Language. A Semiotic Approach to Literature, 
ed. L. S. Roudiez, trans. Th. Gora, A. Jardine and L. S. Roudiez (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1980), 64-5. Words in italics refer to the terminology coined by Gérard Genette in Palimpseste. Die 
Literatur auf zweiter Stufe, ed. Wolfram Bayer und Dieter Hornig (Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1993). 

7 Genette, Palimpseste, 14—18. 

8 Thanks to Professor Peter Heath for pointing this out. It is noteworthy here that the 


influence of Latin American literature and writers of ‘magical realism’ have deeply marked 
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Literature Overview 


A number of books and articles have considered the reception of the Nights in 
the modern Arabic novel. In his pioneering work Min waht alf layla wa layla, 
Faārūq Sa‘d examined the reception of the Nights around the world—including 
the Arab world—in art, music, theatre, poetry, the short story, the novel, and 
children’s literature.’ Sa‘d’s study is now regarded as one of the essential studies 
of the Nights. The second key book is Mustafa’s ‘Abd al-Ghani’s Shahrazad fr 'l-fikr 
al-‘Arabi al-hadith.'° ‘Abd al-Ghani tries to continue Sa‘d’s project by extending 
his research on the same topic through the 1980s. The most distinctive feature 
of ‘Abd al-Ghant is the way in which it traces the distribution of the reception 
of Shahrazad in modern Arab literature into three basic categories: romanti- 
cism, abstraction, and (of the greatest interest to ‘Abd al-Ghani as a pan-Arab 
nationalist) nationalism. He re-evaluates some of the novels discussed by Sa‘d, 
in terms of these three rubrics. The most significant addition provided by ‘Abd 
al-Ghani is a discussion of Naguib Mahfouz’s novel LayalT Alf Layla (Arabian 
Nights and Days (1979)."" Again, Sabri Hammadi in his study on the impact of the 
Nights on the modern Iraqi novel exhibits manifold examples.” 

The work of Muhsin Jasim al-Mūsawī has also become essential to 
contemporary Arab criticism of the Nights—indeed, it has generated some- 
thing of a shift in Arabic literary criticism.” His early work centred on the 
reception of the Nights in English literature, but his scholarship in Arabic, and 
on Arabic literature, centres on his exploration of the role of narration and in 
particular the distribution of narrative voices in the modern Arabic novel. 


Shahrazad’s position as narrator in the Nights’ frame tale, and its influence on 


the contemporary Arabic novel. ‘Magical realism’ has significantly built upon the reception of 
the Nights in Latin America. A comparative enquiry into the transtextual relations between 
contemporary Arab novels and their Latin American counterpart (magical realism) would be 
welcome. 

Fārūq Sa‘d, Min waht alf layla wa layla (Beirut: al-Maktaba al-Ahliyya, 1962). 

10 Mustafa, ‘Abd al-Ghani’s Shahrazad fī 'l-fikr al-‘Arabi al-hadith (Cairo: Dar Shariqiyyat, 1995; 1st 
edn. 1985). 
" Sabri Hammadi, Athar al-turath ft ‘l-riwaya al-‘Tragiyya al-haditha (Beirut: al-Mu’assasa al- 
‘Arabiyya lil-Dirasat wa ’l-Nashr, 1980), 42—61. 

2 Ibid. 

3 See Muhsin Jasim al-Mūsaw?’s Tharat Shahrazād: Fann al-sard al-‘Arabi al-hadīth (Beirut: Daral- 
Adab, 1993) and his Infirat al-‘igd al-mugaddas: Mun‘atafat al-riwaya al-‘Arabiyya ba'da Mahfaz (Cairo: 
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contemporary Arabic novelists, features prominently in al-Miisawi’s account 
of the modern Arabic novel. 

Wiebke Walther is considered the last of the pioneering investigators of the 
influence of the Nights in Arabic literature. She published an influential article 
in The Arabian Nights Encyclopedia,"* which built on her own critical introduc- 
tion to the Nights, and which considers the reception and elaboration of the 
Nights in modern Arabic poetry as well as prose.” 

The groundbreaking studies of the influence of the Nights in contemporary 
Arabic literature culminate in four articles. The first of these is Ferial 
Ghazoul’s ‘Naguib Mahfouz’s Arabian Nights and Days: a Political Allegory’.'° 
The second is Fedwa Malti-Douglas’s ‘Shahrazad: Feminist’, in which Malti- 
Douglas deals with two novels from a comparative feminist approach: Ethel 
Johnston Phelps’s Scheherazade Retold and Nawal al-Sa‘dawi’s The Fall of the Imam. 
Malti-Douglas, who specializes in both the Nights and the study of medieval 
Arab folk literature, produces a remarkable investigation of how the frame 
story is innovatively used in contemporary Arab feminist projects. Each of 
these novels in ‘its own way, undercuts the medieval male scribe’s agenda’, 
Malti-Douglas argues; ‘neither extols the heterosexual couple, so dear to the 
epilogue of the original Nights. Both demonstrate that the recasting of the 
world’s-famous frame story is not an innocent act.’ Following on the work 
of Malti-Douglas, Melissa Matthes has studied how the memoirs of three 
contemporary Arab women writers similarly claim Shahrazad in order to 
counter oppression and challenge what she refers to as ‘the “science of 


ae 1 
politics” ’. ? 


14 Wiebke Walther, ‘Modern Arabic Literature and the Arabian Nights’, in The Arabian Nights 
Encyclopedia, i. 54—61. 

5 Wiebke Walther, Tausend und eine Nacht: Eine Einfiihrung (Munich: Artemis Verlag, 1987), 160-5; 
cf. as well, David Pinault, ‘Alf layla wa layla’, in Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, ed. Julie Scott Meisami 
and Paul Starkey (London and New York: Routledge, 1998), i. 69-77. 
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The fourth of the groundbreaking articles on the role of the Nights in 
contemporary Arabic writing was undertaken by Andreas Pflitsch, whose 
essay, ‘Constructed Realities: The Contemporary Arabic Literature, Radical 
Constructivism and Stories from The One Thousand and One Nights’, was origin- 
ally published in German.” Pflitsch draws on recent innovations in critical 
theory in his suggestive reading of the work of two contemporary Arabic 
novelists, the first the Egyptian Edwar al-Kharrat, and the second the 
Lebanese Elias Khoury. The most noticeable feature in Pflitsch’s work is 
that it forgoes a search for the possible existential meanings underpinning 
the act of narration, as might be expressed in the frame story and centres 
instead on an examination of the narrative structure itself and the different 
interwoven mises en scène of the narrative. Pflitsch embraces the aesthetic 
theory of radical constructivism, which is derived from quantum physics, 
and conceives of reality as an entity that cannot be quantitatively measured. 
On this account, then, literature, which by definition represents a con- 
structed fictive world, makes up a constructivist representation marked 
with a double ‘fictionality’.” Pflitsch illustrates his approach through his 
reading of Khoury’s two works, The Journey of Little Gandhi and White Faces, 
suggesting that Khoury invests in the narrative strategies of the Nights in such 
a way that ‘repetitive structures and self-referring passages render Khoury’s 
text their proper focal point’. As for al-Kharrat, Pflitsch argues that in 
Makhlitkat al-ashwaq al-ta@’ira and Turabuhd za‘faran, he employs narrative strategies 
that evoke the Nights by building up a circular motion within the text, 
making the latter refer to itself. Both writers, for Pflitsch, reveal great 
innovation in the ways in which they draw on the cultural and literary 
heritage of the Nights. 

As explained earlier, my own attempt in what follows is only to contribute 
to the work that has already been done on the reception of the Nights in 
contemporary Arabic literature, by providing readings of what I take to be 
key examples of this reception, without actually attempting to address the 
entire body of literature (a task beyond the scope of this chapter). Since it has 
been extensively studied, I will exclude from my discussion perhaps the most 


obvious recent literary elaboration of the Nights, namely, Naguib Mahfouz’s 


2 <Konstruierte Wirklichkeiten: Die zeitgennossische arabische Literatur, der Radikale Kon- 
struktivismus und die Erzählungen aus 1001 Nacht’, in Verena Klemm and Beatrice Gruendler, 
eds., Understanding Near Eastern Literatures (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2000), 59-71. 
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Layali alf layla walayla.” As Ferial Ghazoul points Mahfouz’s novel is ‘a political 
allegory very few can doubt, but the content of its political message is more 
debatable given the complexity and ambiguity of the allegory’. Mahfouz, she 
adds, ‘uses enframed characters and stories to depict reality with all its stock 
characters and contradictions in the Egypt of the seventies, where the new 
economic policy of privatization and primacy of profit ruptured the social 
fabric and toppled the ethical codes of the people’.” 

In fact, the trend initiated by Mahfouz, which permeates both his novel 
and the critical approaches to it—conceiving of both as political allegories— 
has its representatives among many other students of the Nights. André 
Miquel reveals to us that the Nights have their Sitz im Leben anchored within 
the social and political realities of their time. Studying the Sindbad cycle, he 
perceives it as both a roman a thése and a breviary. He sees in it ‘a witness to 
history, a witness to a balance of power that may intervene between the 
different values of a code of civilization, and, last, a witness to particular 
situations within a social body’. The Egyptian critic Muhammad Badawi has 
studied the cycle of the Porter and the Three Ladies along Foucauldian lines as a 
narrative that establishes the over-reaching power of the caliph and caliphate 
institution.” Attar and Fischer conclude their study of the frame story with 
the claim that ‘Sharazad’s submission to the authority of the king finds its 
last justification in the concept of submission [Islam] itself, as the very 
principle on which civilization is founded’. 

Such a view of the Nights and the political interpretations of it persist up to 
our own time and have become all-pervasive among Arab writers and critics. 


In carrying out the preparatory research for the present project, I came 


2 Hamdi Sakkut, The Arabic Novel: Bibliography and Critical Introduction, 1865—1995 (Cairo and New 
York: The American University in Cairo Press, 2000), iii. 1382; Muhsin Jasim al-Miisawt, Tharat 
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1998): 60-70; Ahmad M. al-Qudat, Al-Tashkil al-riwī'T inda Naguib Mahfouz (Beirut: al-Mu’assasa al- 
‘Arabiyya lil-Dirasat wa ’]-Nashr, 2000), 209-70. 
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across almost two dozen accounts by Arab novelists testifying to the vitality 
of the Nights as a continuing source of both aesthetic and political inspir- 
ation.” Salwa Bakr notes, for example, that she was first introduced to 
Shahrazad and the Nights through a radio show broadcast during the 
month of Ramadan in her early youth, with a musical background from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestral suite.” 

Bakr’s remembrance evokes the sense, corroborated by all the other Arab 
writers’ testimonies that, during the politically charged days of the 1950s and 
1960s—the great age of Nasserism and cultural as well as political pan- 
Arabism—a general awareness of the Nights was instigated. Indeed, an en- 
tirely new generation of writers first encountered and subsequently built on 
the Nights in this heady context. It is intriguing to consider the implications of 
‘Abd al-Fattah Kilito’s assertion that Arab writers have only just begun to 


invest in the Nights as an essential part of their cultural heritage.” 


Emil Habibi, a Forerunner 


The Secret Life of Saeed, the Ill-Fated Pessoptimist (1972—4) by the Palestinian novelist 
Emile Habibi” is widely considered to represent a breakthrough in the post- 
Mahfouzian Arabic novel." It was indeed very positively received.” Elias 
Khoury, a young critic at the time, pointed out the relationships that devel- 
oped in The Pessoptimist between narrative structure, narrator, the use of 


language and repetition, the circularity of the tale, and its parody to the 


7 Fusiil: Majallat al-nagd al-adabt 13.2 (Summer 1994): 377—460; al-Hilal (April 1998): 85-98; 
Al-Riwaya al-Siiriyya al-mu‘asira: al-Judhitr al-thagafiyya wa 'l-tiqniyyāt al-riwa’iyya al-jadida, ed. Jamal 
Chehayed and Heidi Toélle (Damascus: Institut Frangais d’études Arabes de Damas, 2001), 45, 
100, 108, 119, 167, 245. 

*8 ql-Hilal (April 1998): 85—7. 

2 ‘Abd al-Fattah Kilito, ‘Za‘ma anna’, in Dirasat fit 'lqissa al-‘Arabiyya: Waga’i’ nudwat Miknas 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Abhath al-‘Arabiyya, 1986), 189. 

3° Emil Habibi, al-Mutasha'il: al-waqa'i' al-ghartha ft ‘khtifa’ Sa‘td abt 'l-nahs al-mutasha’il, 2nd printing 
(Beirut: Dar Ibn Khaldiin, 1989). (English trans. Salma Khadra Jayyusi and Trevor Le Gassick, The Secret 
Life of. Saeed, the Ill-fated Pessoptimist: A Palestinian who Became a Citizen of Israel, (New York: Vantage Press, 1982). 

3! Edward W. Said in his foreword to Elias Khoury’s novel, The Little Mountain, trans. Maia Tabet 
(Manchester: Carcanet, 1989), p. xvi. 

32 Maher Jarrar, ‘A Narration of “Deterritorialization”: Emil Habibi’s Pessoptimist’, Middle Eastern 
Literatures 5.1 (January 2002): 19-28. 
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narrative techniques in Arabic folk literature, including the Nights” In a 
brilliant study, Sa‘td ‘Allūsh went further and meticulously examined Habibi’s 
use of the Nights at the level of narration, techniques, and intertextual strat- 
egies.” A similar attempt was undertaken by Anna Zambelli Sessona some 
twenty years later” without adding much to ‘Alliish’s contribution. Habibi’s 
narrative of the Palestinian experience of dispossession during and after the 
creation of Israel in 1948—-when 700,000 Palestinians were driven from their 
homes, never to be allowed to return, while those who remained behind were 
left to grapple with the surrealistic experience of becoming a disenfranchised 
and despised minority in their own former homeland—entails weaving vari- 
ous dialogical strategies, motifs, and techniques from the Nights within his text, 
opening at the same time a mimetic hypertextual link to Voltaire’s Candide in 
order to culminate in a design of satirical pastiche—both a Menippean cry and 


2 7 r 36 
a vital counter-narrative of resistance. 


Magical Realism and the Nights 


Having been impressed with Habibi’s style and narrative structure in his own 
encounter with The Pessoptimist, the Lebanese novelist Elias Khoury has gone 
on to develop his own experiments in cyclical narrative in many of his 
novels, in which narrators sequentially pass along the narrative thread, in a 
manner not coincidentally suggestive of the role of Scheherazade in the 
Nights. It is obvious from Khoury’s writings and novels that the Nights as well 
as the medieval Islamic heritage constitute two of his main inspirational 
sources (though Khoury himself is, incidentally, a member of Lebanon’s 
Greek Orthodox community). To these, one can also add the element of 
‘magical realism’. 

Indeed, it is noteworthy here that the Latin American literature and in 


particular the currents of ‘magical realism’ have had a profound influence on 


3 Elias Khoury, in Shu’in filastīnīyah 39 (November 1974): 180—4 (reprinted in Elias Khoury, 
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the contemporary Arabic novel. What is especially intriguing, however, is the 
fact that the great Latin American writers, such as Garcia Marquez and 
others, were themselves influenced by The Arabian Nights.” This represents of 
course the continuation of an intellectual and cultural cross-fertilization 
that has endured for hundreds of years. The mutual influence of Arabic- and 
Spanish-language writers dates back to medieval times, when an avid move- 
ment of acculturation took place in Islamic Spain. Added to this, of course, 
were the various migration processes throughout the nineteenth century 
from the Arab world, especially Syria and Lebanon, to Latin American 
countries, which further deepened a whole range of cultural interactions. 
Hence, the contemporary resonances between ‘magical realism’ (as well as 
Latin American literature more generally) and Arabic literature is hardly a 
surprising occurrence—and it is even less so given that both Latin America and 


the Arab world have been contending with a range of social, economic, and 


political problems common to the Third World—which often provide the 
point of departure for much of the literature emerging from the Third World 
in the postcolonial era. Thus, quite apart from the inspiration of Emile Habibi’s 
The Pessoptimis-—which succeeded in creating a new narrative style that draws 
from The Nights, blending reality and fantasy to generate an imaginative 
freedom that confronts a problematic colonial reality—Arab writers became 
acquainted with Latin American literature through their own reading in 
foreign languages. The first translations of García Marquez’s works go back 
to the early 1980s; between the years 1980 and 1984, at least four of his novels 
were translated into Arabic. Yet, Habibi’s novel seems to remain an influential 
outlier rather than an essential part within the transtextual chain encompassing 
the Nights, ‘magical realism’, and the Arabic nouveau roman. 

Zamora and Faris argue that ‘[I|n magical realist texts, ontological disrup- 
tion serves the purpose of political and cultural disruption: magic is often 
given as a cultural corrective, requiring readers to scrutinize accepted 
realistic conventions of causality, materiality, motivation’. They add that 
‘{t]heir primary narrative investment may be in myths, legends, rituals, that 
is, in collective (sometimes oral and performative, as well as written) prac- 
tices that bind communities. In such cases, magical realist works remind us 


that the novel began as a popular form with communal imperatives.» As 


37 Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Living to Tell the Tale, 95, 136, 137, 219, 247-8; Wendy B. Faris, 
‘Scheherazad’s Children: Magical Realism and Postmodern Fiction’, in Magical Realism: Theory, 
History, Community (Durham NC: Duke University Press, 1995), 163-90. 

38 Lois Parkinson Zamora and Wendy B. Faris, (eds.), Magical Realism: Theory, History, Community 
(Durham, NC, and London: Duke University Press, 1995), 3—4. 
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such, magical realism, as Rawdon Wilson puts it, ‘can be enlisted in the 
analysis of postcolonial discourse as the mode of a conflicted consciousness, 
the cognitive map that discloses the antagonism between two views of 
culture, two views of history, and two ideologies.” Drawing on and extend- 
ing this line of thinking, I would now like to address only two examples of 
the elaboration of this tradition in contemporary Arabic literature: a novel by 
the Algerian Rashid Boudjedra and another by the Lebanese Elias Khoury.” 
What can readily be identified as the magical realist element in these two 
novels emanates partly from the dialectical relationships between the con- 
stitutive identities inherent in a space taken over and transformed by the 
phallic brutality of an aggressive, colonizing power. Both novels reflect the 
‘explosion’ in space created by a brutal power, in the process of orienting and 
re-creating the colonized, original space that it has taken over." In the case of 
Khoury’s Bab al-Shams (1998; translated into English in 2005 as Gate of the Sun), 
this is a space of partition, shifting boundaries, population transfers, racism, 


death, and war. 


Rashid Boudjedra’s Alf wa ‘am min al-hanin 


Rashid Boudjedra’s Alf wa ‘am min al-hantn (One Thousand and One Years of Nostalgia, 
published in French in 1979 and translated into Arabic shortly thereafter)” 
seems to be employing transpositional textual strategies alluding to both the 
Nights and Garcia Marquez’s One Hundred Years of Solitude. The structure of this 
novel is solidly worked, weaving together textual allusions from the Nights 
within a narrative web that disguises a parodic pastiche of One Hundred Years of 
Solitude. 

At one point in the novel, Boudjedra evokes the Nights’ frame story” in 


order to generate an anti-hegemonic counter-reading—even a rebellion— 


° Parkinson Zamora and Faris, Magical Realism, 222. 

4 In his Mamlakat al-Ghuraba (Kingdom of Strangers, 1993) and Majma“ al-asrar (The Confluence of Secrets, 
1994) Khoury establishes parodic textual transformations with Salman Rushdie’s Midnight's 
Children and Garcia Marquez’s Chronicle of Death Foretold. 

“| For ‘the phallic formant’ of space, cf. Henry Lefebvre, The Production of Space, trans. Donald 
Nicholson-Smith (Oxford and Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1997, 1991), 286-91. 

2 Rashid Boudjedra, Alf wa ‘am min al-hantn, trans. Mirzaq Biqtash (Beirut: Dar Ibn Rushd, 
n.d.); Les 1001 Années de la nostalgie (Paris: DenGel, 1979). 

a Alf wa ‘am min al-hanīn, 163—6. 
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based on class and gender oppositions.” Al-Manama, the desert town in which 
the story takes place, stands in for a traditional town in the Arabian peninsula 
dominated by decadent patriarchal authorities and the aggressive intrusion of 
colonial powers (themes explored most memorably perhaps in the Saudi 
novelist Abdelrahman Munif’s classic Cities of Salt). Boudjedra’s Alf wa ‘am min 
al-hanin, like Marquez’s One Hundred Years of Solitude, can be approached as a 
carnivalesque narrative of ridicule and parody where instinctual pleasures are 
ritualized soliciting the participation of the entire community, thus creating a 
space for disparity challenging the official, hypocritical hierarchy and its 
religious values. Carnival as an alternative and unofficial practice, according 
to Bakhtin, in its practice of inverting social hierarchies, becomes anti-official 
and potentially oppositional.” In his book Queer Nations, Jarrod Hayes argues 
that Boudjedra’s novel ‘explicitly establishes sexual liberation as a prerequisite 


for successful struggle against colonial and neocolonial oppression’.”° 


Elias Khoury’s Bab al-shams 


Elias Khoury’s experimentation with cyclical modes of narration reaches its peak 
in his novel Bab al-shams which deals with the Palestinian nakba, or catastrophe, 
of 1948. In preparing the novel, Khoury interviewed dozens of Palestinian 
refugees in Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan in order to gather living stories of their 
displacement. At first glance, the frame story, like that of Shahrazad, employs 
the healing words of the act of narrating and their power to trigger memory and 
delay death. Yūnus, an old Palestinian freedom fighter lying in a comatose state 
in a Beirut hospital, is being nursed by a son-like fellow, constantly narrating 
stories for him. The fabula rotates between two deaths: the death of Umm 
Hasan—the midwife who is entrusted with people’s lives and stories—and 
the symbolic death of Yunus.” It is in effect as though it would require 
the ‘death of the author’ to open the gaps of collective memory and bring 


to life the narratives of a marginalized and uprooted people, who are, of 


44 Cf. Muhsin Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights, 129. 

45 M. Bakhtin, Literatur und Karneval. Zur Romantheorie und Lachkultur (Frankfurt a.M.: Fischer 
Wissenschaft, a.M. 1990), 47—83; id., Rabelais and his World, trans. Hélène Iswolsky (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1984), 9—10. 

a Jarrod Hayes, Queer Nations: Marginal Sexualities in the Maghreb (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2000), 74. 
47 Maher Jarrar, ‘al-Qass wa ’]-mawt wa ’l-dhākira. Elias Khoury’s “Bab al-Shams” malhamat 


al-wa'l wa ’l-adab al-muqawim’, Al-Tariq 58.2 (March—April 1999): 120-25. 
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course, the novel’s ‘real’ storytellers. Khalil, the implied narrator in Khoury’s 
Bab al-shams, recalls that when he was a boy his mother used to tell him about the 
‘blind singer of tales’ and narrate for him the stories, which the singer used to 
recount while playing on his one-stringed fiddle (rababa) under the light of the 
full moon in Khalil’s native town of al-Ghabisiyya in northern Palestine.“ In Bab 
al-shams, Khalil takes over this role of the figure of the ‘blind singer of tales’, who 
is, in the tradition of Arabic oral narrative poetry, a creative artist producing and 
sustaining the tradition of which he is also an embodiment.” Under the mystic 
‘green’ light of the full moon, the muses of the implied narrator awake to 
the sad melodies of a blind singer of tales; these muses are, however, but 
the memories and voices of actual uprooted refugees. The muses trigger the 
spirits of the dead, who start narrating in the silence of the night. While fear 
haunts the narrator, he starts talking to them and he gives them names and 
voices (p. 22). As in the Nights, naming has an ontological power: it grants 
identity and bears witness. Khalil’s grandmother used to tell him: ‘Prayer is 
[consists of] unfolding our words as a carpet upon the earth, and here am I 
unfolding my words so you may walk on them!” He weaves a tale as broad as 
his lost homeland in order that the coming generations might not forget it, in 
order that ‘they should return to their homeland in order to shake the trees so 
the spirits of the dead may fall and rest in their graves’ (p. 29). From the gaps, 
absences, and silences resulting from this process flows the magical realistic aura 
of some of these ‘real’ tales. 

Borrowing heavily from the Nights, Khoury’s tale opens with the line ‘kan ya 
ma kan’ (not quite ‘once upon a time’, p. 35) which any Arab reader would 
instantly identify as the opening line of each of the Thousand and One Nights, as 
well as the long tradition of Arabic folk tales that followed in their wake. 
What follows is a series of stimulating narratives that are contained in one 
another in a structure en abyme technique, also deliberately reminiscent of the 
Nights. The narrators are from the here and now, marginalized people, anti- 
heroes who lost their abode and are struggling to create a counter-narrative 
that might earn them some measure of recognition at least in a world that 
seems to have long since lost interest in their collective story. The implied 


narrator recollects the Palestinian people’s oral memory, their geographical 


+ Bab al-shams, 16—17, 44, 313, 319. 

* See Albert B. Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass. and London: Harvard University Press 
and Oxford University Press, 1960), 13-29, for the function of the ‘singer of tales’ in epic literature. 

5 Bāb al-shams, 30 and esp. 114. 
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space as well as their personal inner spaces, only to besiege the reader and to 
seduce him/her gradually to enter the world of the text, to become her/ 
himself an involved character in the act of narrating. 

In the work of Habibi and Khoury, the Nights are used as a pretext for 
counter-narrative. Indeed, the counter-narrative which constitutes a vital 
stand against the grips of colonialism, has been extensively theorized by 
Edward Said, who stressed the importance of the narrative of resistance in 
the Palestinian people’s struggle.” In both novels, what we might identify as 
‘magical realism’ flows from the gaps, absences, and silences resulting from 
this process: not a bad dream, but the magical intuition of the terrible—but 
unmistakably real—historical nightmare that has befallen the Palestinian 
people. Thus appropriated by contemporary Arab writers, magical realism 
creates a space for the memories of the displaced and uprooted to recuperate 
the lost voices and discarded fragments that imperialist cognitive structures 
have pushed to the margin. This is, in short, a space where the spirits of the 
ancestors and of nature breathe upon popular ritual practices, feasts, and 
mythologies, and where the boundaries vanish between the real and the 


‘magical’, between reality and dream, between past and present. 


‘Abd al-Rahmān Munīf: Alterations on the 
Theme of Counter-Narrative 


Another author whose novels could be categorized as a counter-narrative, 
primarily experimenting with the Nights is ‘Abd al-Rahmān Munīf. One of the 
issues at stake for the Arab novelists of the 1970s was to find a new mode of 
expression for novelistic production. In his first few novels, Munif worked in an 
experimental fashion that tried joggling with the narrative voices, the narrative 
techniques and language as such. Beginning with Endings (1977), Munif starts 
drawing on the rich Arabic narrative heritage.” The author’s great creativity is 
finally revealed in Cities of Salt, where—despite his usage of an omniscient 


narrator—he employs the implicit weaving of stories inside one another, as 


5! Edward W. Said, Culture and Imperialism (New York: Vintage Books, 1994), 209-20. 
» See Maher Jarrar, ‘Upon Leaving the Bridge and Endings: A Redemptive Journey’, MIT Electronic Journal 
of Middle East Studies (Special Focus: ‘Abd Al-Rahman Munif Remembered), 7 (Spring 2007): 59-69. 
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derived from the Nights. Subsequently, stories continue to generate each other. 
In this context, Munīf develops a language that he labels ‘the intermediate 
narrative language’-—one which lies between the high literary Arabic of medi- 
eval writings and the low vernacular dialects of folk literature.” 

In his last novel, Ard al-sawād (1999), which is a historical account of 
nineteenth-century Iraq under Dawid Pasha (ruled 1817—31), Munīf builds 
the structure of his novel around different chronotopes that deal with 
crossing thresholds. One of the main axes that bind these chronotopes is 
revealed towards the middle of the book in the form of a journey.” Sailing 
together on a boat along the Tigris to allow a lover a voyeuristic gaze at his 
object of desire, the all-male company carries a copy of Alf layla wa layla. 
Badri, the lover, is about to undergo his rite of passage while his two 
comrades (embodying the Sindbad of the land and the Sindbad of the sea 
respectively),”° are expected to watch over him. The threshold of the journey 
constitutes a focal point around which the narrative evolves.” The trans- 
position of the theme of the Sindbad tales evoked at this juncture of the 
novel is further enriched through the overall structure of the novel experi- 


menting with the various narrative potentialities of the Nights. 


Adaptations of the Nights’ Frame Story 


Two other novels appropriate the Nights’ frame story to construct transtextual 


strategies. The first is Tustufil Myrel Streep |I care less about Meryl Streep / Too bad 


% ‘Abd al-Rahman Munīf, al-Katib wa ‘l-manfa, ed. Muhammad Dakrib (Beirut: al-Mu’assasa 
al-‘Arabiyya lil Diradsat wal-Nashr, 1994), 50-1, 79-84. On the experimentation with language by 
modern Arab novelists, cf. Sasson Somekh, The Changing Rhythm: A Study of Najib Mahfuz’s Novels 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973), 98—100; P. M. Kurpershoek, The Short Stories of Yūsuf Idrts: A Modern Egyptian 
Author (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 11—15, 114-24; For the case of Munif, See Muhammad Dakrib in 
‘Abd al-Rahman Munif, ’al-Katib wa ‘l-manfa, 10—16. 

5 ‘Abd al-Rahman Munif, Ard al-sawad, 1-3 (Beirut: al-Mu’assasa al-‘Arabiyya lil-Dirasat wa °l- 
Nashr & al-Markaz al-Thaqāfī al-‘Arabt, 1999), i. 457-77. 

5 The motif of Sindbad in the early Arabic novel and in modern Arabic short story and 
poetry has been proficiently studied by Muhammad Shaheen, The Modern Arabic Short Story: Sharazad 
Returns, 2nd edn. (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002), 51; cf. as well Roger Allen, ‘Sindbad the 
Sailor and the Early Arabic Novel’, in Kamal Abdel-Malek and Wael Hallaq, Tradition, Modernity, 
and Postmodernity in Arabic Literature (Leiden, Boston, and Cologne: Brill, 2000), 78-85. 

5% Maher Jarrar, ‘Abd al-Rahman Munīf wa 'l-‘Trāq: Stra wa dhikrayat (Beirut: al-Markaz al-Thaqafi 
al-‘Arabi, 2005), 173, 180-3. 
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for Meryl Streep] by the Lebanese novelist Rashid al-Da‘tf and the second is the 
Egyptian novelist Edwar al-Kharrat’s Rama and the Dragon. 


Rashid al-Da‘tf’s Tustufil Myrel Streep 


The Lebanese Rashid al-Da‘if invokes the frame story of the Nights, alluding 
to Shahrayar’s aggressive ‘visual desire’ in order to amplify the protagonist’s 
(Rashshiid’s) obsession with sex.” The story line is simple, and it ends with 
Rashshiid’s divorce from his wife who gets pregnant and whom he accuses of 
being involved in an affair with a French student. This melodramatic theme 
is typical of al-Da‘if’s last three novels, where melodrama functions as a 
means of revising notions of value and behaviour. His strategy in this novella 
is mostly built on voyeurism, the manly gaze, secrecy and hypocrisy.” In fact, 
Rashshiid (incidentally the diminutive form of Rashid, the author’s own 
name) is obsessed with two things: owning a TV set, and sex—goals that 
would make possible acts of male power and surveillance against women’s 
bodies. Al-Da‘if’s reference to the Nights’ frame story is fragmentary; that is, 
he only draws on a single aspect of the latter in the form of a collage and 
leaves it free-floating without further examination, in a one-dimensional 
attempt to enforce the notions of jealousy and cheating and to stress the 


narrator’s strikingly conservative, macho attitude towards women. 


Edwar al-Kharrat’s Rama and the Dragon 


The second example involves a novel by the Egyptian writer Edward al-Kharrat, 
Rama and the Dragon (1978), which was considered by critics to mark a break- 
through in the Arabic nouveau roman. As previously indicated, Andreas Pflitsch has 
already explored the cyclical nature of two of al-Kharrat’s novels, finding them 
particularly reliant on the notion of arabesque. In fact, al-Kharrat is a great 
example of an aesthetician in language, who also cares about bringing out the 
ontological concerns of the individual human being. 

In al-Kharrat’s novel, both Rama and Mikhail—the implied narrator— 


reciprocally undertake the task of narrating for one another. Hence, Mikhail 


* Rashid al-Da‘if, Tustufil Myrel Streep (Beirut: Riad El-Rayyes, 2001), 64, 119-22. 

58 Maher Jarrar, ‘Sexuality, Fantasy and Violence in Lebanon’s Post-War Novel’, in Samir 
Khalaf and John Gagnon, eds., Sexuality in the Arab World (London, San Francisco, Beirut: Saqi 
Boohs, 2006), 281-8. 
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often perceives Rama as the healing Shahrazad, while in other instances he 
alludes to himself as Shahrazad. In this novel, the complexity of human 
relations is both narrated and counter-narrated, to form a web-like design 
that encompasses the narrator, the narrative itself, and the unstable, shifting 
figure of Shahrazad. We can refer in this context to Malti-Douglas’s study 
‘Narration and Desire: Shahrazad’, where the narrative embodies all three 
elements—death, desire, and the body—and where in the process of narra- 
tion, ‘body has been transmuted into word and back into body’.” In this 
fashion, al-Kharrat enriches the heterosexual couple but he suddenly turns 
back—at the end of the novel®—to what seems to be a homosocial alter- 
native. The irony here lies in the fact that we are left with great doubt as to 
the healing power of narration or the binary opposition that Malti-Douglas is 
posing in her feminist approach.” Or perhaps one can read it as a poetical 


closure to a ‘political allegory—catching on a trend among some scholars? 


Badr al-Dib’s ‘Re-Writing’ of Hasib Karim al-Din 


As a final illustration, I would like to consider a remarkable endeavour, a 
textual transformation, alluding to the cycle of Hasib Karim al-Din wa malikat 
al-hayyat as a hypotext.” Badr al-Dib’s (1926-2005) ‘re-narrating’ Hasib Karim 
al-Din amounts to a diegetic transposition of the cycle.™ Al-Dib’s narrator 
retains the name and character of the original Hasib Karim al-Din in order 
to rewrite his own memoirs that had previously appeared in the Nights. 


Towards the end of his two-page prologue, a concluding prose poem 


5 Fedwa Malti-Douglas, Woman's Body, Woman’s Word: Gender and Discourse in Arabo-Islamic Writing 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991), 28. 

Edwar al-Kharrat, Rama and the Dragon, trans. Ferial Ghazoul and John Verlenden (Cairo and 
New York: The American University in Cairo Press, 2002), 324-7. 

| Cf. as well, Fedwa Malti-Douglas, ‘Homosexuality, Hetrosexuality, and Shahrazad’, in The 
Arabian Nights Encyclopedia, i. 38—42. 

2 «Abdallah Ibrahim, al-Sardiyya al-‘Arabiyya: Bahth ft ‘l-bunya al-sardiyya lil- mawrith al-hika’T 
al-‘Arabi (Beirut: Al-Markaz al-Thaqafi al-‘Arabi, 1992), 102-8; Rana A. Kishli, Hasib Karim 
al-Din: Tiqniyyaat al-sard wa ‘l-namadhij al-bad’iyya ft dawra hika’iyya min Alf Layla wa Layla (MA Thesis) 
(American University of Beirut, 2000). 

® Badr al-Dib, I‘adat hikayat Hasib Karim al-Din wa malikat al-hayyat: Wara’ al-kayniina. 
Cairo: Asdiqa’ al-Kitab, 1990. 

6 Cf. Genette, Palimpseste, 403—15. 
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comes to question being, creation, and the word. Hence, the reader realizes 
that s/he will be faced with an ontological text, grappling with the whimsical 
nature of existence. Badr al-Dib keeps the cycle of Hasib Kartm al-Din’s text 
nearly intact, summing up long descriptions or undertaking various abridge- 
ments and adding commentary sentences at crucial junctures. This ‘min- 
imal’ reworking of the text alters the overall meaning and transforms it into 
a spiritual journey bearing insights into the meaning of life, destiny, free will, 
narration, and the act of writing itself. Hence, al-Dib’s rewriting, approach- 
ing Hasib Kartm al-Din’s voyage as a Sufi hagiography, an esoteric rite of 
passage leading towards a spiritual union with the prototype of the Perfect 
Man (the Islamic, Neoplatonic idea of haqīqa Muhammadiyya). This diegetic 
transposition of the hypotext amounts to a new configurative meaning which 
opens up a new ‘horizon of expectation’ to the reader. Despite this short 
display of the book’s general idea, al-Dīb’s attempt can only be deemed 


unique and innovative in Arabic literature. 


Conclusion 


Harold Bloom argues that ‘Shakespeare belongs to the giant age before the 
flood, before the anxiety of influence became central to poetic conscious- 
ness’.® The Arabian Nights, although it is a ‘book without authors’ encompass- 
ing ‘oceans of stories’, could also be regarded as belonging to the giant age 
before the flood; to an age in which ‘the marvels recounted by Shahrazad 
really happened in the daily life of her time, and stopped happening because 
of the incredulity and realistic cowardice of subsequent generations’, as 
Garcia Marquez puts it.” Bloom’s ‘anxiety of influence’ has bridged the 
way to theories of intertexuality, writing as the intersection of textual surfaces, 
the death of the author, and other postmodern theories. On the other hand, 
Shahrazad has produced a progeny that is scattered across geographical 
locations and different genres of writing, keeping in mind that genres 


themselves have become hybridized. 


The Anxiety of Influence. A Theory of Poetry (New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), 9. 
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This chapter has attempted to delineate a working schema with regard to 
the Nights and its impact on the Arabic nouveau roman. It could only ever have 
been a sketch, dealing with a few works, albeit important ones. But much 
more scholarly work needs to be done in order for us fully to appreciate the 
extent to which the Nights effectively bridge together so many of the world’s 


most vibrant literary cultures and ages. 
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